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nnouncing the 


Imperial 


Landau 


ata new low price 


A spectacular price reduction due toa 
spectacular public acceptance! 


In the Imperial Landau, Chevrolet an- 
swered a widespread demand for a low- 
priced car that combines notable style 
and individuality with power, speed, 
economy and handling ease. 


Beauty of line and elegance in appoint- 
ment—an air of fleetness and distinction 


ial Landau to understand its sensational 
popularity in every section of the land. 
The Body by Fisher is of special design. 


Its finish is ultra-smart. Oblong windows, 
a low roofline and brilliantly nickeled 
windshield frame and landau bars em- 
phasize its stylish, dashing appearance. 


Here, truly, is an order of beauty that 
revolutionizes all previous conceptions 





which bespeaks modern design— in the low price field! 


—these are qualities that all motor car 
buyers are demanding today more than 
ever before. 


Here, at a price amazingly low, is the 
smartest model of the world’s finest low- 
priced car! Visit the nearest Chevrolet 


And youneedonlytoinspecttheImper- dealer and see it today! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN, Division of General Motors Corporation 


The Touring $525 


or Roadster - 


The. . 8595 
a. « 
peor | Sag 
Guam. « 085 


The al $ 
Landau - - 745 
Ton Truck $ 
(Chassis Only) 395 
1-Ton Truck $ 
(Chassis Only) 495 
All prices f. o. b. Flint, 
Michigan 
Check Chevrolet 
Delivered Prices 
They includethelowest 
handlingand financing 
charges available. 





.0.b. Flint, 
ichigan 


The Imperial Landau now only $745 


Former Price, $780 


Long, low, sweeping lines. Satin black Duco finish with embellishments of bril- 
liant chasseur red. Mouse gray top. Such interior appointments as special up- 
holstery, vaulted roof, period hardware, built-in smoking set and maroon leather 
wind laces around the doors. A car of marvelous smartness at a marvelous price! 
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AUL A. EWING, whose 

picture appears above, was 
born, so he himself avers, with a 
travel complex. It may be fairly 
assumed that he had some diffi- 
culty in infancy in finding a sat- 
isfactory outlet for this urge, but 
with the coming of the gasoline 
age he let his complex out a notch 
or two. 

From editing the college daily 
at the University of Nebraska, 
through newspaper reporting, he 
came finally into public service. 
This latter work has taken him 
through many strange places. 
The habit (or necessity) of tour- 
ing coupled with the ability to 
write entertainingly has produced 
many articles on travel among 
which are those that have ap- 
peared in Sunset. In “The 
Borderland Missions” on pages 
24 and 25 of this issue, Mr. 
Ewing describes another thrill- 
ing trip—a trip through the 
missions of the southwest. 
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Editorial Contents 


are copyrighted and must not be re- 
produced without permission. Mate- 
rial intended for the editorial pages 
should be addressed: Editors of 
Sunset Magazine, 1045 Sansome 
St., San Francisco, with return 
postage enclosed. Unsolicited con- 
tributions are received at the 
owner’s risk. Material of special 
interest to Westerners is prefe’ 3 


Subscription Price 


$2.50 a year in advance; single 
copies 25 cents. For Canada, no 
additional postage; for other coun- 
— $1.00 additional. In remitting, 

toffice or express money 
ps or checks; currency sent in a 
letter should be registered. The sub- 
scription expiration date appears 
each month on the magazine wrap- 
per. Notice of change of address 
must give both the new and the old 
addresses, and should be sent three 
weeks before the change is to take 
effect. 

Contents of previous issues of Sunset 
Magazine may be found by con- 
sulting the Readers’ Guide 
in your library. 

Entered at the San Francisco 
Postoffice as second 
class matter. 


Printed in U. S. A. 
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Today Oldsmobile Six surpasses 
even that Oldsmobile which 
four months ago stood out as 
a top value in the $1000 field. 
Newsmartness, new luxury, new 
colors glorify this car for the 
American family. 

Thrilling smoother perform- 
ance adds a rich source of owner 
satisfaction. . 
And new lower prices round out 
Oldsmobile’s master-stroke of 
General Motors value-giving. 
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Just visit any Oldsmobile 
showroom. Examine the car. 
Check its features. Drive it. 
Then you, too, will know Olds- 
mobile for what it is— $1000 
value now $875! 
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T was to be expected that Colonel 

Charles A. Lindbergh’s epoch-mak- 

ing flight would have as one of its 

by-products a flood of journalism, 

good, bad and indifferent. The 
immediate result was, of course, poetry— 
almost all of it bad. Then came popular 
songs, or songs which did their best to 
become popular by hanging to the tail- 
skid, so to speak, of the Spirit of St. 
Louis. All of those were wretched hash 
of course. Next in the field were various 
lives of Lindbergh in book form, concoc- 
tions of anecdote and fact and invention 
which purported to be faithful pic- 
tures of the man who had so mod- 
estly done this remarkable thing. 
Of those books only one was worth 
the reading—the story assembled by 
the tremendous organization of the 
United Press and written into book 
form by Dale Van Every and Mor- 
cis D. Tracy. In that book, put out 
over night as it was, one could dis- 
cover traces of what appeared to be 
the real Lindbergh as he emerged 
from the flood of newspaper stories 
which heralded his success. 

And now the final stage has been 
reached. Colonel Lindbergh him- 
self has. written, in “We,” (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons) the story of his life 
and of his flight. 

Perhaps two-thirds of the volume 
is occupied by Lindbergh’s own 
story. The remaining third, no less 
interesting is written by Fitzhugh 
Green and contains material which 
the flyer himself could not have set 
down, details of his reception in 
Paris and in London, in Brussels 
and Washington and New York 
which of necessity include extracts 
from laudatory speeches and the 
like—material that belongs in such 
a book but which no man, Lind- 
bergh least of all, could be asked to 
write about himself. There is also 
an introduction by Ambassador 
Herrick, a somewhat vague affair at 
best, merely evidence that his heart 
is in the right place. 

The publishers assure us that Charles 
Lindbergh wrote every word of his story 
and it seems certain that he did, except- 
ing perhaps for such minor editing as any: 
book manuscript is likely to require. The 
narrative is simple and direct; new to the 
business of writing Lindbergh goes at it 
characteristically, avoiding any attempt 
at literary frills and concerning himself 
only with the high spots of his career, from 
his birth to the beginning of his interest in 
flying and through his earlier flying ex- 
periences to the big job that made him a 

world figure. He ends his story with his 
arrival at Le Bourget; there are only a 
few more paragraphs in expression of his 
appreciation for the receptions tendered 
him abroad and at home. 
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By Joseph Henry Jackson 


Ordinarily a book of this sort would be 
merely a publishing coup, a “‘stunt” book, 
a trick to take advantage of popular in- 
terest in a popular hero. But in the case 
of “We” an exception once more helps to 
prove the rule. The book is worth read- 
ing for itself, as the autobiography of a 
young American, the manly, straightfor- 
ward story of a boy who knew where he 
was going. And it is more than that, 
it’s the story of a boy who turned into a 





COURTESY NEW YORK HERALD-TRIBUNE 


An unusual portrait of Colonel Charles A. 


Lindbergh, whose life story, “We,” (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons), 1s reviewed on this page 


man, able to keep his head when all about 
him were losing theirs—a man who still 
knows where he is headed and who is go- 
ing very quietly about the business of 
getting there. 


An American Biography 


N the last few years we have been 

treated to the sprouting of a new 
school of biography. It has become the 
fashion to dig petty and mean details 
from the past of this great man or of that 
and to draw fallacious conclusions from 
such fiddle-faddle by way of pointing an 
immoral adornment to the tale. Wash- 
ington drank, we learn—and worse—he 
swore, and he couldn’t write a grammati- 
cal letter to save his life. Robert Louis 
Stevenson, it is pointed out, was a bit 
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wildish in his youth; he was actually 
known to have entered public houses in 
Edinburgh—in a velveteen jacket at that. 
So-and-So, so the new biographies tell us, 
was, despite the honor in which he is 
held, really a dissolute sort of fellow, while 
Such-and-Such, now honored as a leading 
citizen of his time was really nothing more 
or less than a thorough rascal. 
Muckraking, to be sure, has always 
sold books and probably it always will. 
But there’s such a thing as enough and it 
does seem, to us at least, that there’s been 
plenty of it, in the biographical field at 
any rate. For some time our palate 
has been ready to taste of the writing 
of some biographer who approaches 
his or her subject face to face and 
fairly, rather than in the manner of 
one coming up softly from behind to 
push a hero into the mud. 
Perhaps that is why we are so 
glad to welcome a book like Miss 
Best’s ‘“Thomas Paine: Prophet and 
Martyr of Democracy,” (Harcourt, 
Brace). Her intent to be just is 
_ obvious, her treatment of the man is 
honest and sincere. And her picture 
of him is splendidly done. 


(* knowledge of Paine is 
remarkably slight—the _his- 
torians’ fault chiefly. Of that great 
moving spirit of democracy the 
average man remembers _ nothing 
excepting that he was an infidel. 
His “Age of Reason” overshadows 
his “Common Sense”, perhaps be- 
cause those who have so far written 
of him meant it to do so, and the fact 
that Abraham Lincoln cherished a 
boundless admiration for Paine and 
all of his writings is forgotten in the 
face of the fact that Roosevelt, in 
his characteristic arrogant fashion, 
dismissed him as ‘“a_ filthy little 
atheist.” The man, indeed, was 
anything but an atheist, as ““The Age 
of Reason”, the pamphlet upon 
which the charge is based will dem- 
onstrate. Prejudice, however, has 
had its way with him, excepting insofar 
as the scholar who made a study of the 
man Is concerned, and it is only with the 
publishing of this book that the average 
American will come to know Paine for 
the great man that he was. 

Miss Best’s book is an amazing blend 
of history, biographical fact and analysis. 
Paine’s early life—of which much is not 
known anyhow—is skimmed over and her 
account really begins with the arrival in 
the colonies of the penniless, middle-aged 
Englishman, bearing as his only creden- 
; (Continued on page go) 





Recent Books in Brief Review 
will be found on page 91 
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Girls’ Schools 








— 
Hes AR School 
G fezoed] 

PALO ALTO CALIFORNIA 
“The Home of Stanford University” 


Out door life all the year round. 
One hour from San Francisco. 
College Preparatory and Special Courses. 
Separate residence for girls from 5 to 14 years. 


CATALOG UPON REQUEST J 


The RANDOLPH SCHOOL 


Prepares for California and Eastern Colleges. 


Elementary Department 
FLORA ALBERTINE RANDOLPH, 
Principal, 

Wellesley College—Stanford University. 


2962 Derby St. 














Berkeley, California 











MARLBOROUGH SCHOOL Fez, ; 
Established 1889. Besiies and Day School. Accredited 
a ie Preparation. Special advantages in Music, French 
wane etc. an life. Ridi 
S. Blake, A. B., Princ cipal, 
5029A West third Street, ” Los Angeles, California 


Girls’ Collegiate School 


Country School near Los Angeles. Accredited. 7th grade 
to College. Graduate work, 2 years. Sports. Saddle horses. 
Italian buildings. 36th year opens Sept. 29th. Miss 
Parsons and Miss Dennen, Prins., Glendora Foothills, Calif. 


CASTILLEJA SCHOOL Caiiternis 


Home and Day School for Girls. Pre-Primary through Upper 
School. Preparatory for Eastern and Western Colleges. Special 
attention to Co Board Examinations. For Illustrated Book 
of Information address the Principal, Mary |. Lockey, A.B 


THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL 


Uses the Scripps Foundation. Boarding and day school for 
[am Forty minutes from San Diego. Intermediate School. 

paration for yr Colleges. Caroline Seely Cummins, 
Headmistress. Rt. Rev. Joseph H. Johnson, President, 
Board of a tlag Box 14, La Jolla, California. 








Palo Alte 











YOU HAVE A 


GIRL 


who wants to specialize a bit in her 
chosen field along with her general work 
and who needs an atmosphere of under- 
standing and encouragement, drop us a 
line or two and let us help you select a 
school for her; our western schools offer 
the highest traditions and standards, 
and those are what you appreciate. 


Write to 


IF 


Sunset’s School Department 


1045 Sansome Street 


Calif. 


San Francisco ; 
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A Child Shall 
Lead Them 


| 
| 
| UT who, pray, shall lead the child? 
| B That is the question which is occu- 
| pying a prominent place in the minds 
| of thinking mothers and fathers of 
today. Who is going to lead this child of 
yours in the way he should go so that he 
will not depart from it? You, yourself, 
will see to this when he is at home, but of 
necessity he cannot always be at home. 

Your child’s school is going to play an 
important part in his leading. It is his 
school that will guide him during a greater 
portion of his impressionable years. It is 
his school that paves the way of his going. 

The question of what school, then, is an 
important one. The schools on this page 
offer training advantages as fine as there 
are to be found anywhere. They are ably 
qualified to lead your boy or your girl 
along the path he or she should go. 

If there is any question in your mind 
where to send your child, write to the 
SunseT ScHoot DEPARTMENT. SUNSET 
offers this service gratis to its readers. 
Write us your problems—the type of 
school you would like your child to attend, 
the location you prefer, the amount you 
plan to spend, the age and religious afhlia- 
tion of your child and we will do our best 
to see that you find just the school you are 
looking for. 


OU have certain standards for your 
son or daughter. Yet your standards 
and those of the private schools we know 
so well coincide exactly, asa random glance 
at school catalogues will show. “‘Delight- 
ful cultural environment” —‘“‘Preparation 





| year 


for eastern colleges” —‘‘Outdoor life the 
round”—‘“‘Atmosphere of under- 
standing and encouragement” —“‘Prepara- 
tion for college and business life’ —‘‘Indi- 
vidual supervision’ —etc. 

Our School Department is not alone 
ours—it is your Department as well. We 
want you to realize that it is your right 


to query us on anything pertaining to | 


private schools about which you are puz- 
zled, and that it is our privilege to give 
you the information you are seeking. 


ro 











Boys’ Schools 








MILITARY 


P A G E ACADEMY 


A big school for little boys, Page stands in 
a class by itself as a military school for little 
boys. Sound training in theessential branches 
with military training adapted to young boy 
needs. Parents appreciate the atmosphere of 
understanding and encouragement. Largest 
school of its kind in America. Write for 
the catalog. Robert A. Gibbs, Headmaster, 
1223 Cochran Avenue, Los Angeles, Cal. 






















SAN DIEGO 
Navy Academy 


Army 
“The coming West Point of the West” 
University of California’s highest scholastic rating. Grad- 


uates admitted to West Point on certificate. Offers most 
thorough academic instruction and military training of any 
school on the coast. Christian influences and genuine in- 
terest in the needs of individual boys. Land and water 
sports all year. Summer session, July 1—Sept. 1. Catalog. 
Address Col. Thos. A. Davis, Box S, Pacifie Beach Sta. 
San Diego, Cal. 





Californie Peenesaters School 
For boys. Prepares for universities, East and West, also for 
ry life. Accredited. Stresses the essentials. General 
and elective | COUFSES. Junior School grades, 5 to 8. Christian 
and all — activities. Catalog. 
Cc. M. Wood, Supt., Box S, Covina, Ca 

LOS ANGELES 


Harvard Schoo CALIFORNIA 
The leading school ay! boys on the Pacific Coast. Day and 
boarding. Prepares for college and business life. Fully 
accredited. Member R.O.T.C. For catalog and iculars 
address: Rev. R. B. Gooden, D. D., Headmaster, 











THE TAMALPAIS SCHOOL 
San Rafael, California 
A non-military preparatory school offering the traditions and 
standards of the best eastern schools. 
James W. Williams, B. A., M. A. 
Headmaster 


Box 6-A San Rafael 








IF YOU HAVE A 


who needs sound training for college 
and for business life and who wants to 
go to a school where outdoor activities 
are encouraged (either military or non- 
military)—write us and tell us about 
him. We want you to make a wise 


selection for your lad and we will aid 
you in every way we can. 


Write to 


Sunset’s School Department 
1045 Sansome Street 


San Francisco 2 Calif. 














—— 
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ACK at the Desk again, vaca- 

tion time come and gone and 

the office filled with letters and 

telegrams anent the Julian 

Pete scandal and SunseEt’s 
first article on that gigantic fraud. Some 
people, it appears, are still convinced (as 
in the case of E. G. Lewis of Atascadero 
fame) that if the Messrs. Julian, Lewis 
et al, had only been left alone everything 
would, by some magical process, have 
come out all right—that those who had 
been stung would have been fully reim- 
bursed and that, eventually, profits would 
have rolled into other pockets than those 
of the clever promoters. 

By and large, however, the public real- 
izes what happened and most of our mail 
comes from those who didn’t know the 
inner workings of the scheme and are glad 
to be enlightened. As for the dyed-in-the- 
wool swallower of any kind of bait, per- 
haps the succeeding articles by Walter V. 
Woehlke may help to teach him the dif- 
ference between a genuine juicy fly and the 
specious glittering synthetic product in 
which the hook is always hidden. Or per- 
haps they won’t. There is a saying— 
something like “Once a sucker, always a 
sucker.” At any rate Mr. Woehlke’s sec- 
ond article appears in this issue, on page 
16. In it the camouflage is drawn still 
further away from the astounding schemes 
of S. C. Lewis and his pals in the little 
game of financial prestidigitation in which 
the hand was so much quicker than the 
eye—for a while. 

? ? e 

HOSE who know the western out- 

of-doors will find much to inter- 
est them in Charles J. Belden’s article— 
page 32 of this issue—on the last stand of 
the prong-horn antelope. Somehow one 
doesn’t think of an open season on prong- 
horn; as a matter of fact, for twenty years 
the hunting of antelope has been for- 
bidden throughout the country. This 
year, however, some three hundred li- 
censes have been issued in Wyoming. The 
past restriction has resulted in an extraor- 
dinary increase; with more than twenty 
thousand antelope within the borders of 
that state, many sections are suffering 
from loss of feed and it has been decided 
that a limited season would be admissible. 

Mr. Belden’s pictures are particularly 
good; wild animal photography, indeed, 
has been an avocation of his for some 
years and he has contributed photographs 
and text to hundreds of magazines and 
newspapers in America and abroad. 


? ? ? 
HAT with transatlantic, trans- 
pacific and_ transcontinental 
flights of one sort or another and with the 
steady growth in extent and efficiency of 
the air mail, the American public has sud- 
denly become aviation-conscious. Tail- 
spins, barrel-rolls, nose-dives, banks, loops 
and spirals are familiar and ordinary 
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terms now in the mouths of the least 
plane-wise. Thousands of us who have 
never been closer to a plane than the roto- 
gravure section of the Sunday paper, talk 
learnedly about low ceilings, poor visi- 
bility, sustenance speed, pancaking and 
whatnot. We’re past the stage when “I 
could no more do it than fly” means any- 
thing at all. 

What if you did have to fly, though? 
It’s beginning to look as though those of 
us who have urchins coming along will 
have to be looking at specifications of 
country-club model sport planes about 
the time that son or daughter passes the 
University examinations. And there’s no 
use saying “‘At least I’ll never get into one 
of those contraptions!’ Twenty years 
ago people were saying that about the 
rear-door Reos and Ramblers. And there 
are as many grey heads behind steering 
wheels today as there are blond or bru- 
nette ones. No, you may just as well fall 
in with the procession and learn, as early 
in the game as possible, the difference be- 
tween a rudder and an aileron and what 
the well-dressed aviator will wear. 

Lieutenant Blaine Stubblefield, former 
army flyer and now interested in the com- 
mercial development of aviation explains, 
on page 14, in the first comprehensive 
article we have seen written for the lay- 
man, exactly what it feels like to learn to 
fly. His article is thoroughly fascinating, 
his exposition is clear and non-technical. 
And whether you expect ever to fly a 
plane or not, you'll find it worth your 
while to become a little more closely ac- 
quainted with a subject which occupies, 
just now, so prominent a place among 
topics of the day. 

? 7 ? 

ERT LOWRY’S “In the Days of 

Variety,” last month has _ pro- 
voked a great deal of comment from those 
who remember the days of which he wrote. 
One letter in particular we should like to 
quote. It comes from John R. Roche of 
Oakland, California, whose memory for 
details of those palmy days matches Mr. 
Lowry’s own. 

Mr. Roche takes exception to the fami- 
liar story of Sam Tetlow’s quarrel with 
Dave Scantelbury. Tetlow owned and 
managed the old Bella Union and in a 
quarrel, rumored to be about a woman, 
shot and killed Scantelbury. It is regard- 
ing the cause of the quarrel that Mr. 
Roche disagrees with Mr. Lowry and 
although his entire letter is too long to re- 
print here, we quote such parts of it as 
relate to Tetlow’s life. 

EDITOR SUNSET: 

Dear Sir: 

The article in September Sunset by Bert 
Lowry interested me greatly. I can remem- 
ber very well many of the theaters that he 
mentions as well as most of the actors re- 
ferred to, also many houses and people that 
he did not chronicle. 

I was sorry to note that Mr. Lowry was 
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misinformed regarding Tetlow; probably a 
more kind hearted and generous person (es- 
pecially to the theatrical profession) never 
lived. He was kind to a fault, and many of 
the most famous theatrical stars of that 
period owe the success they attained to the 
aid and encouragement extended them by 
Tetlow. 

His is a sad history. He was probably the 
pioneer theatrical manager in San Francisco, 
having opened the original Bella Union in 
1852, on Washington Street opposite Ports- 
mouth Square. About 1867 he rebuilt on the 
same site, but changed the entrance to the 
Kearny Street side. Tetlow was well liked 
by the general public; the stockbrokers, the 
bankers, the capitalists, the bonanza mining 
kings—all were his intimate associates. He 
owned the theater and land on which it was 
built, he owned the entire land where Sutro 
Heights now is, he had his own stable and 
was a conspicuous figure behind his span oi 
blooded horses on the Cliff House Road 
most every afternoon. He was happily mar- 
ried and had a lovely daughter; his wife was 
also his partner in business and took care of 
the financial end of it, and he was classed 
with the solid men of the city. 

Then came reverses. The epizodtic at- 
tacked Tetlow’s stable and was fatal to most 
of his fine horses. Shortly after this his wife 
sickened and died. After this his business 
began to decline, his daughter eloped with a 
young man named Lou Koenecke. This, 
temporarily, was another blow, but Koenecke 
was really a worthy young man ard soon 
they became reconciled. Tetlow took him 
in as a partner, business improved and every- 
thing looked encouraging; then the young 
wife died giving birth to twin daughters. Her 
unexpected death drove the husband vio- 
lently and incurably insane and a few months 
later he died. 

This was the last and most severe blow for 
Tetlow. He advertised in the dramatic 
papers for a partner and in his desperate 
financial condition he associated himself with 
the notorious Dave Scantelbury, who had 
run a dive in a basement at Kearny and Jack- 
son Streets. Scantelbury attempted to swin- 
dle Tetlow and assaulted him, and in defend- 
ing himself the latter shot and killed Scantel- 
bury. He was never tried for the slaying as 
the Coroner’s Jury rendered a verdict of jus- 
tifiable homicide. The accusation that this 
quarrel was about a woman was not a just 
one; Tetlow was not inclined that way. He 
never recovered from the slander, however. 
He had undertaken the rearing of his orphan 
twin granddaughters, two lovely blond chil- 
dren, and he could often be seen in the busi- 
ness section, with these two girls by the hand, 
calling on his former friends, the stock- 
brokers, bankers and capitalists, soliciting 
them to buy lottery tickets. I have heard 
that later he entered the San Francisco Alms- 
house and died there, but this last I have not 
been able to confirm. Poor Tetlow; he was 
a good man whom fate treated most un- 
kindly. An oil painting of him, by the way, 
hangs in the art rooms at Golden Gate Park. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) J. R. Rocue. 


We're grateful to Mr. Roche for the 
pains to which he has gone to correct and 
supplement Mr. Lowry’s article and we 
regret that space will not allow us to print 
his interesting letter in its entirety. 
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ART IS GoopD BUSINESS 


The Building World Discovers 






















That explains why the best 
of modern building is in 
natural stone... the mate- 
rial of which architectural 
beauty throughout the ages 
has been wrought 




















The permanence of such architectural 
beauty as this is possible only 
in natural stone 


ROM the days of the 
Ah’ Pyramids, many of the 
finest examples of architec- 
ture have been of limestone. 
Architects have always found 
their greatest inspiration in 
stone. 

And now modern Ameri- 
can building has made an im- 
portant discovery. There are 
cold, commercial advantages 
in enduring architecture, 
























finely wrought by master 

builders in natural stone. 

Advantages so important that 

for dollars-and-cents reasons 

the greatest structures of modern 

times are now being built of stone. 
+ «# 

Because of its beauty and econ- 
omy, the building-stone almost 
universally used in this country is 
Indiana Limestone. Indiana Lime- 
stone is a dense, fine-grained, light- 
colored stone, easily worked, yet 
practically everlasting. Most of the 
finest stone buildings in America 
are of Indiana Limestone from the 
quarries of this company. 

The extent and central location 
of the Indiana Limestone Com- 
pany’s quarries make possible prices 
that compare favorably everywhere 


“I feel a thrill of pride every time I enter this magnificent 
building,*’ says the head of a firm with offices 


in the Tribune Tower 


~ 






































Chicago's beautiful Tribune Tower, an 
example of the finer, newer architecture 
of Indiana Limestone 


with those of any other natural stone 
and even with substitute material. 

The Indiana Limestone Com- 
pany is a consolidation of 24 com- 
panies. Capitalized at $40,000,- 














3 practical advantages of Indiana 
Limestone as given by leading 
building authorities 
1 The artistic appeal of this stone at- 
tracts the very best tenants, thus 
insuring steady, high income from 

well-filled buildings. 

2 The upkeep of natural stone build- 
ings is less. No costly exterior re- 
pairs or cleaning. The appearance 
of Indiana Limestone actually im- 
proves with age. 

3 Indiana Limestone construction, 
having the greatest durability, is 
considered by bankers and invest- 
ment houses a preferred investment 
risk. 


000.00, it has facilities for 
handling any number of large 
contract operations. Thus 
prospective builders are as- 
sured a service on Indiana 
Limestone second to none. 


Write for brochure 


For your building, whatever its 
nature, consider Indiana Limestone. 
An illustrated brochure on Indiana 
Limestone and its uses will be 
mailed free on request. Please tell 
us what type of building you are 
interested in. Address Box 794, 
Service Bureau, Indiana Limestone 
Company, Bedford, Indiana. 

















General Offices: BEDFORD, INDIANA 





Executive Offices: TRIBUNE TOWER, CHICAGO 
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HEN the salesman representing 


a General Motors car visits you, 
he comes armed with facts of unmistak- 
able interest — facts which you should 
know before you select a motor car. He 
will tell you about the greater value and 
satisfaction of Body by Fisher —the 
all important story of engineering 
and manufacturing leadership which 


every car owner should hear. Once 
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learn about Fisher Bodies — about 
their safety construction, their greater 
value, comfort, beauty —and you 
will surely choose a General Motors 
car which bears the emblem “Body by 
Fisher’”’. 


tion has just announced new cars of 


General Motors Corpora- 


incomparable beauty, performance, 
comfort, and durability — each offer- 


ing the advantage of Body by Fisher. 
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VOLGes LIx 


When 
Signs Fail 


The Lazy Y Ranch 
Finds J/tself with Two 
Young Ladies on 
Its Hands 


E’RE quite a ways off the 
main traveled road at the 
Lazy Y, and aiming to 
remain so, but seems like 
the best we can do, they’s 
some new brand of eastern cussedness 
comes percolatin’ in most every season. 
I figger the reason for this is generally 
families. We gets four or five of em every 
summer searchin’ round frantic for some- 
thing novel in the vacation line. As a 
rule they’s just about one per family that 
has a yearnin’ to breathe in the air 
of the great open spaces, and the 
rest of ’em has come along, drag 
gin’ back on the lariat and bringin’ 
their own atmosphere with ’em. 

That’s how it was with the Sadler 
family from Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
as I could see with half an eye the 
day I was helpin’ old Bob the roust- 
a-bout get them and their baggage 
and their canary and their Chinese 
Chow dog eased into a two-room 
cabin. They was discussin’ the 
place free and outspoken, not payin’ 
no more attention to me than if | 
was a fly a-crawlin’ up the wall. 

“Oh dear me,” says Mrs. Sadler, settin’ 
all ruffled up like a downy owl in the only 
rocking chair. “It seems like a dreadfully 
out of the world place—and so primitive. 
Whatever do you suppose people do here?” 

“Why, ride—horseback you know, 
mummie—and hike and fish. I think it’s 
going to be wonderful,” says Kit, the 
roly-poly youngest girl. 

Mrs. Sadler moans—“Horseback!”’ she 
says, “Why you know I’m scared to death 
of a horse, Kit, and I can’t hike with my 
fallen arch. And Claudine at her age 


can’t afford to waste a season out in the 
wilds away from good socie ty. 
this was a summer resort.” 


I thought 


@ Old Adeline rares up on 
her hind legs and sniffs at 
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“Of course Kit thinks 
of no one but herself: 
after lugging us away 
out here,” says Claud- 
ine, the other daughter. 
She was decorated up by 
hand real successful, and 
must of had one of these 
here permanent waves to 
her hair, for it was about 
as soft and natural look- 
in’ as a cast-iron dog. 


Clending s ankles 


But the effect in genera! was real fetchin’ 
if you fancy them hard finishes. 

“Why Claudine,” says her sister, “you 
know dude ranches are all the rage just 
now. Everybody was talking about them. 
Millionaires and all sorts of important 
people come tothem. Why I even noticed 
a private car on the siding down at Cody 
when we came.” 


Re ELL, there are certainly a weird 
looking lot of millionaires wan- 
dering around here,” says Claudine. 
“That’s one of the surprising things 
about millionaires, you can never really 
tell by their looks,’ ” sz Lys Kit. 
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“Indeed!” sniffs Claudine, “You know 
so many of them!” 

“Tut, tut!” says Mr. Sadler, puffing 
out his cheeks, “That will be enough from 
both of you. I dare say we shall be able 
to make out somehow, now we are here. 
My good man,” he turns to me, “I pre- 
sume you have a first-rate golf course 
here?” 

“Well, no,’ I tells him. ‘This is a 
western ranch, and we aint offerin’ no 
imitations of a Kalamazoo Country Club, 
nor yet of surf bathin’ at Palm Beach. 
Some as comes here finds the native 
sports plenty interesting, and there’s al- 
ways playin’ cards, same as elsewhere, for 
them as can’t do nothing but set.” 

“Oh, I shall simply die, I know I shall,” 
says Claudine, and her father looks right 
disappointed too. After standin’ kind of 
hesitatin’ with his hand in his pocket, 
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1O When 


when I gets ready to leave, he pulls out 
one of his cards and hands me. 


“CLAUDE W. SADLER 
Sadler’s Superlative Shampoo 
Kalamazoo, Michigan.” it says on it. 


“Well now, I suppose that must be a 
right profitable business these days,” I 
says, “what with all the gallivantin’ over 
the country .in the dust that folks does 
summers.” 

“Yes,” he says, “It is—very profitable 
—and well known in the East. Not so 
well known out here though as I’d like— 
not so well.” 

“TI haven’t no card, but my name’s 
Sam,” I tells him, returning the compli- 
ment, “Sam Moxie—sort of a general 
assistant to the boss, and if there’s any- 
thing I can do for you, just call on me. 
You and the young ladies might like to 
pick some horses and go for a little ride 
yet this afternoon—just to limber up and 
get the lay of the place.” 

“Perhaps not till tomorrow,” he starts 
to say. 

“T’d like to,” says Kit, 
on my riding things.” 

I has a job to keep my face straight 
when she comes out. Rigged up for all 
the world like one of these here rodeo 
queens she was—sombrero, green ban- 
dana, hair-pants and all. 

“Heavens!” says Claudine. “What 
will that child do next, mother? Surely 
you’re not going to let her wear those dis- 
graceful things—she looks fright enough 
in ordinary clothes fat as she 1s.” 

“Why these are what they wear out 
here,” says Kit. “They’re just like the 
ones that Grace LaRoche, that wonder- 
ful western rider wore when she did the 
fancy riding and roping at the Hippo- 
drome. I talked to her afterward, and 
she told me where to send for them. I[ 
think they’re lovely.” 

“Oh-h!” says Claudine. “She humili- 
ates me everywhere we go. How can I 
make any nice friends with a sister like 
that?” 


“wait till I get 


ES,” says Mrs. Sadler, like it was 
plumb hopeless, “How can you?” 

“T don’t know as they’re so bad,” says 
Mr. Sadler, lookin’ her over, “kind of 
picturesque, and they at least cover her 
up, which is more than anyone could 
claim for Claudine’s.” 

So Kit comes trottin’ along with me 
down to the corral, her eyes just dancing. 
“Oh, if I could only learn to ride and 
throw a rope like Grace LaRoche,” she 
says, “I would die happy.” 

“Did you ever ride much?” I asks. 

“T was never even on a horse,” she says. 

“Well, it’s liable to kind of shake you 
up the first two-three times,” I tells her. 

“I don’t care,” she says. ‘Maybe it 
will shake off a few pounds. Mother and 
Claudine make my life perfectly miser- 
able talking about how fat I am. 
Claudine even thinks I’m a hindrance to 
her getting a husband.” 

“Well, ridin’s good exercise for the 
figger all right,” I says, “if you don’t 
mind bein’ a mite bow-legged.” 

At that she laughs the purtiest laugh— 
deep and kind of husky. “Oh, I think 
you are the jolliest, nicest man,” she says, 

“I’m going to call you Uncle Sam, if you 
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Signs Fail: 


re 
AP 


don’t mind, and you'll pick me out a real 
shz aky horse, won’t you?” 

“How’s that little pinto over there 
strike you?” I asks. 

“Oh, I think he’s just too cute,” she 
says, “I love them spotted—they look so 
much wilder.” 

We’re gettin’ set to go when a voice 
calls—‘‘Hi there, Sam! I’ve been looking 
for you everywhere. How’s chances of a 
little talk with you?” 

“Why, howde-do, Mr. Woodard,” I 
says. ‘When did you blow in?” 

“Got a ride out with Shorty on the 
truck,” he says, “I was going to be in this 
neck of the woods for a few weeks, and 
I wanted to discuss details of a hunting 
trip I’ve been planning with some friends.” 

“Well,” I says, “I’ve promised to give 
this young lady here, that aint never 
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been on a horse before, her first ridin’ 
lesson, and I kind of hate to disappoint 
her, seeing as how she’s real wishful to 
get started.” 

“Suppose you saddle one for me then, 
and I’ll come along,” he says, “with the 
young lady’s permission. We can talk 
on the way, and I’d really like to ride up 
to the ridge there, and see whether the 
sun still sets the same as it used to over 
Painted Plume.” 


HE sun’s one thing as don’t 
change much,” I tells him. 
“Well, I wasn’t sure,” he says, “I saw 
1 feflow wandering around back there 
sak some golf clubs. Alec hasn’t fallen 
for that, has he?” 
“Not so’s you’d notice it,” I says. 
“T guess it must have been father,” 
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says Miss Kit. ‘He would be looking for 
some place to knock his golf balls around. 
Oh, I do wish he would like it out here.” 

We rides off finally, takin’ it pretty 
slow and easy for the sake of Kit, and 
Dan Woodard gets so interested tryin’ to 
teach her that he forgets all about his 
huntin’ trip. 

“Don’t hold yourself so stiff, child,” 
he says. “Try to let yourself go with the 
horse. Just watch me.” 


ND she watches him all right, her 

eyes big and kind of worshipful, and 

her cheeks all dimples from her smiles, 

even when she’s jouncing round right 
painful like. 

But she catches on quicker’n you'd 

think. ‘“There—that’s the ticket!” says 

Dan. “Here’s a nice level stretch, let’s 
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try a little canter!’ And away they go. 

“Oh, it’s more fun! I knew it would 
be. More fun!” she says. 

When we come to the top of the ridge, 
the sun was a hangin’ there like a big 
orange balloon gettin’ ready to drop down 
into the soft feathery purple of Painted 
Plume. 

“Oh my—.” says Kit, kind of breathless, 
“Oh my, I don’t think I ever really saw 
the sun set before.” 

“We calls this ‘Oh My’ point,” I tells 
her. “That’s what most everyone says, 
the first trip up here.” 

“You'll have to bring your father next 
time,” says Dan. “He ought to like this.”’ 

“Oh, he would,” she says, sighin’. ““He’d 
think it was a wonderful place to put one 
of his signs.” 

“One of his signs?” asks Dan. 
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He'd always been a great 
hand for gettin’ an early 
start on the trail mornings, 
but I can’t see as it 
bothers him a mite now 
that Miss Claudine’s a 
holding us all up while 
she puts on one more layer 
of cold cream and powder 
so’s she won't get her 
pretty face sun-burned 


“Yes, Sadler’s Super- 
lative Shampoo, you 
know. He likes to have 
them in the best view 
places.” 

“Well, he’d better not 
try one here. We’d take 
it down for him, wouldn’t 
we?” Dan told her. 

“Oh do you suppose 
we could?” she says. 
“T’ve often wondered.” 

“We certainly could— 
and would,” says Dan. 
“If we let one stay here, 
the next thing we knew 
somebody’d have the 
bright idea of putting 
up a hot-dog stand under 
ead 


“ H—” says Kit, 

like the notion 

hurt her. “If they did 

that, then the sun would 

never set the same again 
over there, would it?” 

“Never again,” says 
Dan Woodard, real 
solemn. 

We rode back along 
the trail nearer the river. 
They’s quite a strip of 
clear rollin’ meadow 
along there, back of the 
ranch house. 

“Father will be picking 
this out for his golf 
links,” says Kit when 
we come to it. 

“We ought to be just 
about in time to see the 
bears,” I says. ‘““They’s 
most always two or three 
of ’em comes across here 
of an evening to nose 
around the garbage pits. They’re real 
tame too, when folks gets to feedin’ em.” 

I hadn’t no more’n got them words out 
of my mouth, when we hears a yell, and 
here come Miss Claudine, makin’ tracks 
for a pile of rocks ahead of us, and scram- 
blin’ up onto the highest one as if the old 
Nick himself was after her. And then, in 
about a minute we catches sight of the 
black bear, old Adeline, as we calls her, 
and her two cubs, lumberin’ out from be- 
hind a clump of trees by the river. Seems 
like they’re aimin’ to investigate the na- 
ture of this critter that’s went skedaddlin’ 
away from ’em so speedy. Old Adeline 
rares up on her hind legs and sniffs at 
Claudine’s ankles, and Claudine lets out 
a yell that was enough to bring down the 
whole ranch. 

(Continued on page 82) 
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Why 


eAn Educator of 


National Rénown 
Expresses Her Opinion 
on a Subject that Has 
Stimulated the Interest 


of the Entire West 


ONTRARY to the notion of 


the average citizen no edu- 

cational institution in our 

American system sprang 

“full-orbed” into being by 

deific mandate. Each has evolved out of 

immediate need, at the same time bearing 

influences from other lands and distant 
educational achievement. 

Before the Revolution the American 
college was first cousin to the English 
college, but the federation of colleges ac- 
cording to English tradition into univer- 
sities was not attempted in this country. 
Our colleges expanded into universities, 
under one roof and corporation. Or as 
Leacock wittily expressed it, the American 
university is a “swollen college”. After 
the Revolution, the new universities were 
modelled on the French pattern. A few 
decades later our teacher-training in- 
stitutions took their cue from the Ecoles 
Normales. Our public high schools now 
scattered in thousands across the conti- 
nent came into being after the Civil War 
and grew out of the old private academies 
of New England. By the time we 
began to experiment with inde- 
pendent study and research, the 
graduate schools of Germany had 
won American admiration and 
discipleship. 

Now comes the Junior College. 
And as they spring up over the 
land, there are cries of who 
planted them, why, whence, for 
good or for ill? California, having dis- 
covered with growing astonishment that 
no one institution nor one kind of institu- 
tion serves all purposes of higher educa- 
tion, is demanding: “Plant plenty of 
Junior Colleges and all our problems will 
be solved. There will be no more crowd- 
ing of students, no indifferent or disap- 
pointed or unsuccessful students. Don’t 
stop to analyze their nature or method or 
source of support. Plant Junior Colleges!’ 

In this article I should like to sketch for 
those who care to read, a brief outline of 
the way in which the Junior Colleges ap- 
peared within American universities first, 
and outside them later. I will try to show 
that the type of instruction they offer will 
indeed solve some of America’s college and 
university problems. But it will solve 
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these only if Junior Colleges are developed 


thoughtfully, wisely, to meet genuine 
needs, to enrich secondary education with 
all the opportunities which belong to it, 
and to clear out from the universities the 
elementary courses which crowd the cur- 
riculum, overtax instruction, obscure the 
fundamental purpose of university organi- 
zation, and fall short of serv ing the youth 
of our land as our generation and the 
times demand. 

In 1900 when the University of Cali- 
fornia divided in two parts the four year 
undergraduate course leading to the bac- 
calaureate_ degree, educational prophets 
proclaimed the change significant. To 
call the first two years the Lower Division 
and the next two the Upper Division, 
naming the graduate courses the Gradu- 
ate Division, was less important than the 
underlying reason for the separation. The 
Lower Division was secondary in its 

nature, being a continuation of the variety 
of subjects studied in High School—more 
language, more mathematics, more labora- 
tory science. The Upper Division de- 
manded the choice of a major subject of 
study. The Graduate Division gave op- 
portunity for research in the major sub- 
ject. 

In 1905 President Harper of Chicago 


By 


eAurelia Henry 


‘Reinhardt 


published his Trends in Higher Education, 
in which he stated his belief that American 
secondary and university education would 
be redefined and reinterpreted. He saw 
the courses of general instruction taking 
their place in secondary schools. He de- 
fined the coming Junior College and pre- 
dicted the type of University, which, rid 
of its students without intellectual objec- 
tive, would accept only mature students 
ready for major work, such students as 
were in their Junior year. 


O be sure, as early as the opening of 
its door in 1876 Johns Hopkins 
University had made known its plan to 
accept no students save those possessing 
a major interest and prepared to pursue 
it. But this plan did not become a reality 
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in practice as insufhcient numbers were 
ready to enter a University of the type 
proposed. In 1926, on the fiftieth anni- 
versary of this institution’s life, it pro- 
claimed itself ready at last to accept 
only students of Upper Division or 
Senior College rank. 


HE acceptance of the terms Lower 
and Upper Division, and the analy- 

sis of courses into those of Junior and Senior 
Type was emulated by most universities 
from Chicago westward and southward. 
By 1915 Nebraska, Minnesota, Washine- 
ton, oad Stanford were so organized. 
Then followed a more surprising result in 
the independent foundations of colleges 
frankly Junior in their purpose and or- 
ganization. Professor Koos published his 
thorough study last year of The Junior 
College Movement, and at that time esti- 
mated them at over three hundred. Pro- 
fessor Palmer in the April Atlantic sug- 
gests three hundred and _ seventy-five. 
M. S. Mitchell in the Illinois Review says 
there are one hundred and twenty private 
foundations, while government 1s sup- 
porting Junior Colleges in all but eleven 
states. They are found in New York, New 
Jersey, Missouri, Indiana, Michigan, Il- 
linois, eight in Kansas, twenty in Texas, 
and forty-two in California. He calls his 
readers’ attention to the fact that the only 
centers of population without Junior Col- 
leges in California are Los Angeles, 
Berkeley, Oakland, and San Fran- 
cisco, for the obvious reason that 
these communities are profiting by 
the Lower Divisions of the colleges 
and universities in their midst. 

The spectacular development of 
the Junior College is due less to 
the analysis of the curriculum made 
a quarter of a century ago by 
educators than to a far different cause. 
Custom and organization of studies in 
the United States needed something 
more than educational philosophy and 
European precedent to bring such a gen- 
eral change as this decade 1s witnessing. 

Statistics regarding student population 
are available from many sources. Even 
when they are not in agreement at all 
points, they agree in the astonishing proof 
they give of interest in higher education. 
Professor E. E. Cartwright of New York 
University is my authority for the state- 
ment that since 1890 this country’s popu- 
latron has increased 79%, its High School 
enrollment 2465%, its college and univer- 
sity enrollment 352%. The college and 
university group is at the moment our 
concern. 
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The new Junior Colleges have not borne 
all the brunt of the four hundred folding 
of the student group. Practically all ex- 
isting colleges. and universities have in- 
creased their capacity, trebling and quad- 
rupling it. Also, a surprising number of 
new institutions have come into being 
during these years, private endowments 
like Chicago, Rice, and Reed, and great 
urban universities in a score of cities. 
Dr. T. C. Robinson of the College of the 
City of New York estimates the student 
group in 1890 as 49,000 and that of 1927 as 
over one million. 


EFINITELY asked, as the writer 

has been, “Do you approve of 
Junior Colleges?” a mere “yes” or “no” 
is no answer. One’s reply is modified— 
one dwells on ideality and practicality. 
One remembers that ‘collegiate and uni- 
versity education is a concern not only 
of educators, but of the citizenry, of the 
students who desire knowledge often not 
knowing why, and parents who believe in 
it with no information of the how. 

When Professor W. B. Munro and Pro- 
fessor George Herbert Palmer of Harvard 

speak unqualifiedly against the move- 
ment, they both do so on the ground of 
tradition and experience. The four-year 
college is an American institution giving 
students ample opportunity for liberal 
arts study, before choosing vocation or 
profession. The shortening of the course 
to two years will diminish the number of 
college graduates, lessen the cultural in- 
fluence of education, separate the profes- 
sional and academic students, destroy the 
College of American type and create in- 
stitutions of European characteristics. 

On the other hand, the average citizen 
likes the idea of the Junior College because 
it brings a college to every center of popu- 
lation; it keeps children at home longer; 
it makes possible a co-operation between 
the home and college in training youth; 
and it reduces the cost of college experi- 
ence at least in the Lower Division or first 
two years. The average student likes the 
idea because he is rid of college entrance 
requirements, and college degree prere- 
quisites. His role of student is easier, 
with less need of making up his mind, 
choosing his institution and the objective 
of his work. 

The ambitious student, with his eye al- 
ready on his objective, with his heart set 
upon a college experience distant, difficult 
and therefore desirable will probably not 
enter the Junior College in his home, and 
will prefer a four-year course of study in 
an institution with historic background 
and the tradition of achievement. 

The average educator in college and 
university welcomes the Junior College 
for certain obvious reasons. 

1. It will simplify work by reducing the 
numberofuniversity students. Where 
one, two, and three thousand Fresh- 
men enter an institution not only are 
instructors over-worked, but excel- 
lent teaching is not possible for the 
individual student. 

2. It will avoid duplication of secondary 
work in college. Dr. Koos states 
there is 36% of English work redone. 
in the Lower Division! 


3. It will relieve the university entirely 
of the misfit. 


Of students eliminated 


Why is the Junior 
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( Aurelia Henry Reinhardt, Ph.D., L.L.D., Litt.D., 
president of Mills College 








in 1922-3 in the University of Min- 
nesota, 33% were Freshmen, 3890 
Sophomores, 19% Juniors, and 109 
Seniors. 

4. It will simplify the curriculum by 
concentrating all work on specific 
courses presupposing preparation and 
mature interest in the student and 
leading him naturally without a 
break into the graduate school. 


The average educator recognizes obvi- 
ous objections, most of which arise out of 
the youth of the movement. New institu- 
tions without history or atmosphere lack 
certainAnspirations. Libraries are lacking, 
teachers hard to find in sufficient numbers, 
and problems only partially answered that 
touch the relation of Junior and Senior 
College, Junior College and University, 
sent College and Professional School. 

ime, effort, and experience will remove 
these. 
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To me, personally, the Junior College 
seems a reasonable development of our 
educational history, one that has been 
long delayed. While our democratic faith 
was urging higher education for all, psy- 
chology was proving that all people could 
not and would not accept the identical sort 
of higher education. Popular recognition 
that faith and fact were not identical is 
still forthcoming. Some of America’s 
most flagrant university problems are ex- 
pressive of this conflict: our athleticism, 
extra-curricular excesses of countless ob- 
jective-less students, failures of too large a 
percentage of entrants, and our unpur- 
poseful instructions. To meet the needs of 
hundreds of thousands of post-high-school 
students, Junior Colleges should be organ- 
ized with their definite needs in mind. 
cone what seems to me fundamental: 

. To be small in order that individuals 
may be treated as individuals, and 
(Continued on page 77) 











In View of the Wide 
General Interest in 
Flying, SUNSET 1s Pleased 
to Present this Very 
Understandable and 
Highly Entertaining 
Article on the Art 
of Flying 


VER since the Persian king, 

whoever he was, tried to navi- 

gate the air with a flock of 

eagles hitched to a_ basket, 

folks have been telling each 
other they couldn’t do this or that “if 
you had to fly.” What if you did have to 
fly? Would you climb into an airplane 
alone and sail off into space? What 
would be your chance of survival if you 
did? 

As a matter of fact an airplane is me- 
chanically less complicated than an auto- 
mobile; it has no gears, no differential, 
and no brakes. In a certain sense, it is 
really no more difficult to operate than an 
automobile. But while a novice may be 
more or less at home in a motor car, he is 
decidedly not at home in a flying machine, 
and there is the disconcerting difference. 
He is misled by the strange and unfamil- 
iar. The motorist has the assurance that 
he can stop his car, by trial and error if no 
other way, in case he becomes confused, 
and find himself safe on the friendly 
earth; but the tenderwing gone amuck 
must keep on flying, and the more his 
distraction, the more helpless his predica- 
ment. 

Why anyone in the air alone for the first 
time will very likely become frantic is at 
once apparent when the principles upon 
which an airplane works are understood. 
Everyone knows that a flying machine is 
lifted from the ground by its wings mov- 
ing against the air at an upward tilt or 
“angle of attack,” just as a flat stone skips 
on top of the water. The machine is 

ulled forward by the propeller, whose 
blades are set at such an angle that it 
“screws” through the air. But the con- 
fusing element in flight lies in the fact 
that an airplane has three directions of 
motion to be controlled instead of one, 
as in the case of the automobile. 

In other words, the plane has three 
axes: vertical, lateral, and longitudinal. 
It is controlled about its vertical axis, 
that is, turned left and right, by a vertical 
fin at the tip of the tail called the “‘rud- 
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cock-pit. Horizontal fins called ‘“eleva- 
tors,” also on the tail and at right angles 
to the rudder, turn the ship on its lateral 
axis, that is, ‘nose up”’ to climb and “‘nose 
down” to descend. When the plane is 
tipped, or banked, to the right or left— 
one wing up and one wing down to make 
a turn—it moves on its longitudinal axis. 
This is done by small, movable wings at 
the tips of the wings proper, called “ail- 
erons.” Both the elevators and the 
ailerons are actuated by wires leading 
from the upright control bar, or “joy- 
stick,” which stands in front of the seat. 

It may seem fairly simple to handle 
three directions of motion with two con- 
trol bars, but still further complications 
appear. Suppose you put your ship in a 
steep bank, like a motorcycle speeding 
around in a racing bowl in a horizontal 


“one AILERON 


high you can’t see directly in front. The 
thing looks dizzy already; perhaps you 
would like to get out while your legs will 
still reach the ground. But—you have 
decided to fly! 

Now examine your controls. The 
wooden bar at your feet is the “rudder- 
bar.” A forward thrust with your right 
foot will turn the ship to the right. The 
vertical “stick” standing in front of you 
has ball-and-socket or universal connec- 
tion and will move in any direction. 
Move the stick forward and the “nose” 
will go down. Pull it back and the nose 
will rise. When you move it to the right, 
the right wing will go down; push it to 
the left, and the left wing’ goes down. 
Both the nose and the right wing will go 
down when the stick is moved forward- 
right, and so on. None of these contro! 
movements will have any effect unti! 
you are moving ahead, except in so 
far as the “slip-stream” or air cur- 








rent from the propeller affects the 
tail fins. At your right, in some 
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position. What happens 
then? Obviously your 
rudder, which is_ nor- 
mally vertical, is then 
horizontal and your ele- 
vators are vertical. In 
other words, the rudder 
becomes an elevator and vice versa. 
Then if you come back to a bank that 
is not so steep, say forty-five degrees, 
both rudder and elevator will function 
half and half both ways. The ramifi- 
cations of these functions can no more 
be .detailed in words than can the 
motions of a human hand in the act 
of writing. 

An automobile, it is clear, has only 
the vertical axis to be controlled, that 
is, turned right and left by means of 
the steering wheel. If you try to fly 
alone the first time, you will seem to 
have a great many axes to reckon with, 
and if you are undone, they will be the 
doers thereof. 
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BP ibeaer your heart has failed you 
at sight of the plane with shining 
blades churning up a little cyclone, and 
its nose pointed skyward, you have 
climbed in, buckled the — safety-belt 
around your waist, pulled your goggies 
down, and are ready to “take off.” 
Perhaps you have been up before. with 
a pilot, but it is different now. You 
are the pilot; the front seat is empty, 


der,” which is actuated by wires leading unless the Great Spirit or Lady Luck is 
from the rudder-bar on the floor of the there. You note first that the hood is so 
[SUNSET MAGAZINE * OCTOBER 





AILERON CONTROL 


= — 


PILOT'S 






PASSENGER'S 
JOY STICK 





( Diagram of the control system of an army 

plane, Curtis JN 4-D, commonly called a 

“Jenny.” It 1s to this ship that the author 
refers in the war-time incidents 


machines, and at the left in others, is the 
throttle; it opens when pushed forward. 
Before leaving the “deadline”—a line 
in front of the hangars where motors are 
started and stopped—look carefully to see 
that no other ships are coming down to 
land-in front of you. Lean out and look 
ahead to make sure that none are already 
standing in your way. Your motor has 
been warmed up by speeding it with the 
wheels blocked. You are ready to go. 
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By 
Lieutenant Blaine 


Open the throttle slowly until the ship 
starts to move forward. That is enough 
for a beginner. You are “taxi-ing” and 
will guide the plane with the rudder, just 
as you will in the air. Ascertain the di- 
rection of the wind and go to the edge of 
the “airdrome” so that you will take off 
directly against it. 

When you are pointed into the wind and 
are ready to go, look up again for incoming 
ships, and make sure there is no obstruc- 
tion in your course on the 
ground. You should have at 
least three thousand feet of 
open runway ahead, so as to RUDDER 
clear any buildings or trees 
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Stubblefield 


Be 





@ The monoplane 


winner in the Dole-Hawatian race, in 
flight over Oakland Airport 


lifting the “tail- 
skid” off the ground 
from the first, but 
you might overdo it 


and nose the machine clear 
over—‘“turn a cart-wheel.” 
Open the throttle slowly 
and hold the stick in neutral. 
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Aloha,” second prize 
















think that the horizon 
would lower away as 
you rise in the air, but 
it doesn’t; it’s always 
; on the level right out 
in front of you, no matter how high 
you go. The horizon is the aviator’s 
spirit-level. 
_ I never knew of anyone who took his 
first flight alone, but I had at least one 
student who I thought might have done 
it. He had contemplated the thing so 
earnestly and so intensely, besides having 
a natural bent for flying, that he managed 
to keep in an upright position and even 
to make a few dizzy turns the first time I 
gave him the stick, which was during his 
first flight. I then let him try to land, 
and though I had to take the controls 
from him to set us down properly, I 
don’t think he would have done any 





worse than crack up the landing gear. 
When you have flown straight ahead 





Give your atten- 
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Py. ™ around the edge of the 
BYOOER wn field. Take careful 
note of telegraph and 
power wires. 

“Flying is the easiest 
thing in the world; all you have to do is 
control the ship.” That is a gem from 
the aero-philosophy of Pop Croft, our 
veteran flyer at Brooks Field during 
the war. Control the ship—that’s all. 
And it is the easiest thing in the world, 
after some practice. To take off from 
a large, open field is easy enough, though; 
I never knew a student to have trouble 
in getting away. In fact I know of a 
plane, carelessly left standing with its 
motor idling, that sucked its throttle 
open and left the ground alone. Its 
career was, of course, short and disastrous. 

So with reasonable care and confidence 
you should be able to get into the air 
without mishap—without even much 
danger. Since you do not know the ap- 
proved method of taking the ship off, it 
will be best to let the ship take you off. 
Some student flyers are taught that way. 
The practiced aviator pushes the stick 
forward when he opens the throttle, thus 





ELEVATOR SHAFT ROCKER ARM 
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tion to the rudder 
as you gather 
speed. 

Now you will 
notice the first queer thing 
about flying; your ship will 
tend to turn to the left 
because of the gyroscopic 
action of your propeller 
and the motor, which are 
turning to the right—look- 
ing at them from your position in the 
cockpit. Right rudder will therefore be 
necessary to keep you in a straight course. 







HE tension on all your controls will 
tighten as you gather speed; they 
will feel more and more like a canoe paddle 
in the water, and it takes more exertion to 
move them. Now watch your radiator cap; 
keep it on the horizon by gentle forward 
and back movement of the stick. The tail 
has lifted from the ground of its own 
accord. Your wheels cease their light 
bouncing. You seem to swing as the 
flying earth recedes a little. You are in 
the air! Keep straight ahead; keep your 
wings level; and keep your nose down. 
Keep your nose down. That is the safety 
slogan for beginning flyers. Keeping the 
nose down means keeping it on the 
horizon. If you allow it to rise too much, 
the ship climbs too steeply, begins to 
labor, and loses forward speed. Loss of 
forward speed, or flying speed, means loss 
of lifting power, which is likely to result 
in a fall. Loss of flying speed also means 
loss of control because the air stream on 
the fins becomes too weak. Faster for- 
ward motion gives more traction on rud- 
der, elevators, and ailerons. The ship 
will climb enough for a beginner while 
flying in a level position. You might 
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long enough to get up to a compara- 

tively safe altitude, five or six hundred 
feet, you will have to make some turns to 
get back on the lee side of the field for a 
landing. Another automobile analogy will 
explain a further difficulty. When you 
want to put a car into a turn, you cramp 
the wheels to the desired angle and leave 
them there during the turn. That is pre- 
cisely what you do with the rudder to put 
your plane into a turn. But not so with 
the ailerons. Say you want to turn to the 
right. Put on a little right rudder and a 
little right bank at the same time. You 
make the airplane bank its own curves to 
prevent skidding. When you have on 
sufficient bank for your turn, push back 
your stick to neutral, centralize again, 
otherwise the ailerons will roll you on 
over. Indeed, when you have your ship 
in the right bank you must put the stick 
clear past neutral and over to the left to 
prevent more right bank, for the reason 
that your left wing, being on the outside 
of the turn, is going faster and lifts more 
than the other, and will rise higher, 
banking the plane automatically. But 
right rudder must be kept on during the 
turn. 

The same principle that governs the 
continuous effect of the ailerons also gov- 
erns the elevators in nosing up or down, 
that is, climbing, keeping level, or de- 
scending. You are still in the turn, but 

ou must keep the nose on the horizon by 
leak and forward motion of the stick. If 
the nose gets above the horizon, push the 
stick a little forward till it comes down, 
and then centralize. If you leave it for- 
ward the nose will continue to go down 
until you are in a “nose-dive.” When 
you pull back to raise the nose to the 
horizon, it will continue to rise, unless you 
again centralize, until such a steep climb- 
ing angle is reached that the machine will 

(Continued on page 87) 
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rabbits that lay 
golden eggs, who 


alligator pears that 
bite the buyer, 
who sell stock in 
mines that contain 
no ore and who 
stake out advance 
claims in paradise 
for a cash consider- 
ation. 

Los Angeles be- 
lieves in miracles. 
It has seen the 
transformation of 
a drowsy, dusty, 
half-Mexican cow 
town on the edge 
of nowhere into 
the largest city 


in an effective pose 


C Below: 


peddle groves of 


C Left: C. C. Julian, 
father of “Julian Pete,” 


Some of the oil 
storage tanks of the Julian 
Petroleum Corporation was not a success. 


The (sreat 


of credulous Los Angeles to Promoter 
Julian. Though none of his subsequent 
major ventures made money for any one 
except Julian, though all of these major 
ventures caused losses running into many 
millions, the saga of the five syndicated 
gushers continued to make effective bait 
for the suckers. 

The full measure of the Los Angele: 
credulity may be judged from the fact 
that Julian, wholly unknown except 
through his own statements about him- 
self through his advertising, was able to 
sell the Los Angeles public nearly ten 
million dollars’ worth of preferred stock 
in the Julian Petroleum Corporation, re- 
taining twenty per cent commission for 
himself. He made these sales even 
though the State Corporation Commis- 
sioner had objected to his methods, had 
impounded his funds for a while, had 
withdrawn his stock-selling per- 
mit temporarily and compelled 
Julian to return the corpora- 
tion’s books and records to 
the state from their seclusion in 
Delaware. 

The “Julian Pete” venture 
Stock that 
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in Santa Claus 
By 

WALTER VU. 

WoRHLKE 


AITH moves mountains. Faith 
builds cities. Faith consoles. 
Faith, the ability to cling to a 
belief without an examination 
of the supporting facts, is one 
of the finest—and one of the worst—of 
human attributes. 

The first cousin of faith is credulity. 
They travel together. Wherever faith is 
strong, there credulity is powerful and 
blind. That’s why Los Angeles, the 
city built on faith, is the Mecca of the 
plausible gentry who sell fine promises 





west of Chicago; it has seen the marvelous 
growth of the real estate and movie in- 
dustries; it has seen land values sky- 
rocket to the ceiling and stay there; it 
has seen hundreds of fortunes spout out 
of the earth in black, smelly streams. 
That’s why Los Angeles still believes 
fervently in Santa Claus. 

It’s this powerful faith, this naive 
credulity of Los Angeles that made 
possible the remarkable Julian Petroleum 
stock swindle with its aftermath of 
singed and tarnished reputations. With- 
out this credulity C. C. Julian, founder 
of the Julian Petroleum Corporation, 
never could have gotten to first base. 

Julian, a promoter on a small scale, 
came to Los Angeles broke. His first oil 
promotion was a fizzle. Then he had a 
stroke of luck that cost credulous Los 
Angeles millions of dollars. On a four- 
acre lease in a new field he drilled five 
wells, getting the money from the public 
through a shrewd and spectacular adver- 
tising campaign. All five wells came in 
gushers. ‘They made money for the unit 


for hard cash, who deal in fur-bearing buyers. Their success opened the pockets 
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was sold for $50 a share dropped to $9; 
Julian quietly slipped out of the sinking 
ship. Apparently he was through. Any- 
where else his record would have discred- 
ited him thoroughly. But not in Los An- 
geles, the miracle city. There he merely 
gave the suckers a short rest and then 
hooked ’em again, this time with a leaden 
sinker. 


N less than four months C. C. Julian 
cleaned up almost a million and a 
quarter out of the manipulation of the 
stock of the Western Lead Mining Com- 
pany. On the Los Angeles Stock Exchange 
he ran the ten-cent shares to $3.50, urging 
his followers to get in and hold on. They 
did—until the State Corporation Com- 
missioner got busy and the Exchange 
kicked the stock off the board, having 
discovered that Julian’s “hundred- 
million-dollar” bonanza was merely a 
prospect containing no high-grade ore 
bodies of any kind. 
After this brass-knuckle financial ex- 
Ps Julian launched the Julian Merger 


ines, selling stock without a state per- 
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Julian Pete 
Swindle 


mit until he was stopped by court action. 
While the going was good, he disposed of 
a million and a quarter shares at a dollar 
and more per share, the suckers taking the 
bait with an ecstatic smile, a wide open 
mouth and closed eyes. The courts 
having stopped him, Julian immediately 
organized a new mining company to take 
over the properties, but the sale of this 
new stock languished. Knowing how he 
was regarded in the State Corporation 
Commissioner’s office, he did not apply 
for a permit. The Los Angeles dailies 
had thrown out his Merger Mines adver- 
tising; without a permit, with the news- 
papers closed to his siren song, he was 
muzzled. Like the alligator pear, he 
couldn’t bite anybody. ¢¢ 

Just about this time the child he 
abandoned, the Julian Petroleum Cor- 
poration, showed signs of violent dis- 
tress. In this distress Julian saw his 
chance to get rid of his muzzle. For 
months there had been rumors of an 
over-issue of Julian Petroleum stock. 
When trading in the shares was _ sus- 
pended on the Los Angeles Stock Ex- 
change May 6 the rumors thickened, 
deepened, multiplied, speeded up. The 
forty thousand stockholders were wor- 
ried, puzzled and alarmed. The general 
public was interested and curious, but no 
exhaustive, complete statement concern- 
ing the affairs of the concern was forth- 
coming from an authoritative source. 
It was Julian’s chance, and he grasped it. 

He had a radio broadcasting station. 
Over it he announced that a week later 
he would tear the veil from the affairs of 
the Julian Petroleum Corporation, that 
he would tell the inside story of the 
company’s ruin, sparing no one. He 
predicted that the story would be red 
hot, that it would drag into the dust 
some of the greatest financial names in 
Los Angeles. 
® To the writer C. C. Julian asserted that 
following his announcement determined 
efforts were made to muzzle him. 

“They offered me a million dollars in 
one- -thousand- dollar bills if I would keep 
quiet,” he asserted, almost shouted, 

“but they couldn’t have shut me up for 
hfty millions. I had ’em where I wanted 
’em. For six years I’d been waiting for 
this chance. They didn’t have money 
enough to buy me off.”’s 

Those whom he attacked allege, how- 
ever, that emissaries purporting to come 
from Julian had approached their friends 
with a proposition. According to these 
allegations there would be no attack if 
those against whom the charges were to 
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CS. C. Lewts, the master 
mind under whose régime 
over 3,000,000 spurious 
Julian Pete shares worth 
$150.000,000 at par were 
issued and sold 


x 


be made would use 
their influence to 
open the columns of 
the Los Angeles dai- 
lies to C. C. Julian’s 
advertising and if 
they would help to place him in a 
favorable position with the Corporation 
Commissioner. 


a N the night of Julian’s first “Julian 
Pete” attack hundreds of thou- 


sands of radio fans, scenting scandal, were 
listening in. Outside of the broadcasting 
station huge voice-magnifying horns had 
been installed. For half a mile in every 
direction such enormous crowds gath- 
ered that trafic was almost completely 
blocked. And they listened with rapt 
attention, with that semi-malicious satis- 
faction nearly all of us feel when we see 
a large handful of mud land on the cloak 
of the respectable and the great. 

Julian did not disappoint the crowd. 
He threw mud in large quantities. He 
charged that the Julian Petroleum Cor- 
poration had been wrecked by the greed 
and voracity of a group of Los Angeles 
bankers; he asserted that they had bled 
the concern white through loans at 
usurious rates of interest, through 
bonuses, commissions and extorted gifts. 
Dramatically he named the men whom 
he accused, demanded their indictment 
and promised to assist in placing them 
behind the bars. To make the charges 
more emphatic and convincing, he spelled 
out each name and did not hesitate to 
apply such terms as thief, crook and 
scoundrel to the owners thereof. 

Julian aimed high when he unlimbered 
his mud battery. Among those whom he 
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charged with wrecking the Julian Petro- 
leum_ Corporation were Charles F. Stern, 
president of the Pacific Southwest Trust 
and Savings Bank, the largest financial 
institution save one in the West, a man 
who for ten years had been State Bank 
Commissioner. He accused Motley H. 
Flint, executive vice-president of the 
same bank and brother of former U. S 
Senator Frank P. Flint. He 

dozen other vice-presidents. He as- 
serted that Harry M. Haldeman, presi- 
dent of the ultra-conservative, ultra- 
patriotic, anti-red Better America Feder- 
ation had been one of the looters; with 
special viciousness Julian attacked John 
E. Barber, president of the First Secur- 
ities Company. He even accused Henry 
M. Robinson, president of the First 
National Bank of Los Angeles, member 
of the Supreme Economic Council during 
the Paris Peace Conference, co-author of 
the Dawes Plan of German rehabilita- 
tion, former member of the Shipping 
Board and one of the most useful and 
constructive citizens of the United States, 


. 


named half 


of having participated in the wrecking of 


Julian Pete.” 

The entire Southwest buzzed; the re- 
verberations of that radio talk were 
heard in Wall Street; Los Angeles held 
its breath, waited for the lightning of 
immediate criminal prosecution to strike 
the bold talker. Nothing happened the 
next morning, or the next, or the next. 
Nothing happened for a week. No state- 
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ment of any kind was forthcoming from 
the men attacked by Julian. He re- 
peated his radio charges, added to them, 
became even more venomous. Again 
nothing happened, and the public was 
puzzled. It did not know that under 
the California law no one can be held 
criminally responsible for the spoken 
word, that libel and slander become 


The Great Julian Pete Swindle: 


and money lenders had been the primary 
cause of Julian Pete’s undoing. 

It appears from the transcript of the 
testimony that the grand jurors, being 
from Los Angeles, believed Julian and 
Lewis. Anyway, when the bankers came 
to testify they faced nineteen pairs of 
hostile eyes. They might have hidden 
themselves behind their constitutional 


criminal only when written or printed, privileges and declined to testify, but 


Few people knew, or know now, for that 
matter, that any judgment-proof indi- 
vidual having access to a radio station 
may with perfect impunity tell 
an audience of a hundred thou- 
sand that the wife or the daugh- 
ter of J. Smith of No. 7 Such- 
and-Such street is morally not 
the girl she should be. Few 
people know that the broad- 
caster is absolutely safe in mak- 
ing any kind of a charge against 
anybody, that under the law he 
can’t be arrested and prosecuted 
unless he makes his libelous 
statements in writing. And 
Julian very carefully refrained 
from printing and circulating the 
charges he broadcast over the 
microphone. 

The men whom Julian at- 
tacked might have retorted im- 
mediately by bringing damage 
suits, by public statements set- 
ting forth the facts in the case, 
but they chose to maintain what 
they considered a “dignified 
silence.” They believed that 
their record and their position 
in the Los Angeles business 
wor!d would be sufficient answer 
to wild charges made by an irre- 
sponsible promoter whose ac- 
tivities had cost his followers 
millions of dollars. They did not 
know mob psychology; they did 
not realize that the average 
man pictures the average 
banker as an ogre with a flint 
heart and steel hands ready to 
squeeze any lemon within reach. 
Believing themselves secure in 
their exalted positions, they re- 
mained silent while the mob, 
lashed by Julian’s reiterated 
charges, began to growl for 
revenge. 


HE Los Angeles grand 
jury took cognizance of 
Julian’s charges. It called the 
promoter as the first witness. He 
repeated h's accusations, but in a much 
milder form and with the admission that 
they were based on hearsay evidences, on 
things somebody else had told him. 
Nevertheless they produced the desired 
psychological effect on the grand jurors. 
The second witness was S. C. Lewis, 
president and guiding spirit of the Julian 
Petroleum Corporation until its collapse. 
He talked freely, but with a purpose. It 
was his business to pass the buck, to shift 
the responsibility for the crimes that had 
been committed to other shoulders. He 
was subtle, but effective. Without say- 
ing so, even while appearing to defend 
the men who had financed his venture, he 
gave the impression that he had been be- 
trayed, that the greed of the financiers 
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they answered every question. And as 
a result they were indicted along with the 
officers of the corporation under whose 





@ Jake Berman, alias Jack Bennett, the 

bright young chum of Lewis who handled 

a hundred millions in two years and de- 

parted with $630,000 in cash strapped 
around his waist 


regime the crazy overissuing and selling 
of spurious stock had taken place. 

How did it all happen? Who started 
the overissue ball rolling? Who got the 
money? How was it gotten and who got 
stung? To answer these questions, let’s 
step back a couple of yards and get a 
birdseye view of the whole Julian Pete 
mess. 

It’s December, 1924. C. C. Julian, 
founder and president of the Julian Pe- 
troleum Corporation, is worried, much 
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Walter V. Woehlke 


worried. The company, with a capitali- 
zation of 600,000 shares of preferred stock, 
worth a par of $50 or a total of 
$30,000,000, of which a sale of 230,000 
shares was authorized, plus an equal 
number of common-stock shares without 
a stated par value, is headed for the 
rocks. It has a string of gasoline filling 
stations, but no gasoline of its own. It 
has fine pipe lines and tank farms and a 
marine loading station, but no oil pro- 
duction worth mentioning. It is losing 
money hand over fist; every once in a 
while Julian has to dig into his 
own jeans, take out some of the 
commission he got for selling 
the preferred stock at $50 per 
share to 40,000 “investors” and 
loan it to Julian Pete to meet 
the payroll. Already half a mil- 
lion of his commission dollars 
have found their way back into 
the company’s treasury and 
out again. He doesn’t like it. 
He has blamed the big oil com- 
panies, the State Corporation 
Commissioner, the bankers, the 
Los Angeles newspapers for the 
decline of the company and of 
its stock, but this shifting of 
the blame doesn’t put any beans 
in his pot. He can’t sell any 
more stock; he doesn’t even try 
to get a loan from the bankers 
—and the stockholders, seeing 
the value of their shares con- 
stantly going down, are getting 
ugly. 


S° Julian slides out of the 
picture gracefully. He 
hands his common stock and 
control of Julian Pete to a 
newcomer, one S. C. Lewis, a 
thick, broad-shouldered Texan 
with a pair of keen brown 
eyes, a high forehead, a double 
chin, a bald pate and a most 
plausible, double-action _ ball- 
bearing tongue reinforced by a 
phenomenal memory for details. 
e “Judge” Lewis is a shrewd 
lawyer, an audacious promoter 
and a most marvelous borrower. 
He also has on his hands one 
of those stock-selling oil com- 
panies that never pay any divi- 
dends, the Lewis Oil Corpora- 
tion, but he doesn’t have to feed 
it, principally because he has 
nothing to feed it with. Ac- 
cording to the testimony of Fred 
L. Packard before the grand jury, Lewis 
was so broke during the negotiations for 
the control of Julian Pete that he had 
trouble in meeting his hotel bills. And 
the reports reaching the National Better 
Business Bureau state that in Dallas 
he has the reputation of paying his 
debts because he left there owing various 
persons large sums which he paid back 
after he got to California. ¢¢ 

Anyway, Lewis and Packard and 
Senator William H. King of Utah, Lewis’ 
attorney and his scenic background, 
are at the leading hotel negotiating with 
Julian for his stock. They reach an 
agreement. If Lewis will finance the 
shaky oil company, Julian will magnani- 
mously hand over his common stock— 
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provided Lewis will see to it that the half 
a million Julian has loaned the company 
is paid back. Julian, you see, didn’t 
want any of the preferred stock. Let 
the stockholders keep their money in the 
concern; he’d get his out. And he did. 
« Lewis gets C. C. Julian’s stock, be- 
comes president, is introduced to bankers 
and newspaper publishers by U. S. Sena- 
tor King of Utah. He oils his tongue and 
goes after money, vaguely mentioning 
the important eastern financiers ready to 
back him with millions. The tougher 
they are, the better he likes ’em, so he 
goes after J. F. Sartori, guiding spirit of 
the big Security Bank. He is performing 
a public service by coming to the rescue 
of disreputable Julian Pete, Lewis says; 
he wants to make a respectable oi! com- 
ny out of the tattered tramp—if the 
& Angeles banks will extend to him the 
borrowing privileges the company’s assets 
entitle him to ask for. Julian Pete has 
the assets. They are not productive, but 
they can be made productive by doing 
so and so and thus and thus; in the mean- 
time, they are there crying to be mort- 
gaged. 

And Lewis gets his loan for $300,000— 
secured, of course—from the Security. 
And he gets $200,000 more. ee 

He gets other loans from other banks. 
He talks fast and to good purpose. Julian 
Pete stock rises. Production is increas- 
ing, a drilling program is undertaken, a 
hunt for a refinery begins. Julian Pete 
is still losing money on its operations, 
losing it in large gobs, but Mr. Lewis’ 
directors meet and vote to declare a 
dividend of a dollar a share on the pre- 





ferred plus a bonus of common stock. 
No, the money hasn’t been earned, but 
it represents “appreciation” of property 
values. 

Bank loans, though, must come to an 
end after all available security has been 
pledged. ‘‘Judge’’ Lewis knows it, but he is 
resourceful. There’s always the stock 
market—and there’s always some more 
stock to be sold if a market can be 
created. * So Lewis borrows $350,000 and 
buys the stock-brokerage business of 
A. C. Wagy & Company, an established 
reputable concern with a list of 7000 
speculatively inclined clients, agreeing to 
pay three quarters of a million. ¢« 

That's a lucky stroke. Under the able 
guidance of “Judge” Lewis the brokerage 
business pays, and pays, and pays. 
Around $150,000 per month is the estimate 
of the concern’s profits, more than three 
million dollars during the two years while 
the taking is good. 

With the purchase of Wagy & Co. the 
real fun begins.e Its affairs are in direct 
charge of a most remarkable figure, young 
Jake Berman, doing business under the 
name of Jack Bennett. Though barely 
twenty-eight, he is the chum, bosom 
friend and closest associate of Lewis. 
They live together, eat together, go on 
parties together. Jack Bennett has no 
official connection with either the Julian 
Petroleum Corporation or the Wagy con- 
cern, but the officers of both take orders 
from him as though they came personally 
from Lewis. Jack Bennett’s specialty is 
the selling of stock, the manipulation of 
the market and the raising of money 
through “loans” on stock. #« 
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19- 
HE Los Angeles district attorney 
asserts that Bennett has a crim- 

inal record, that he served a term in a New 
Jersey penal institution. Lewis denies all 
knowledge of such a record, but he admits 
that immediately after the crash last May 
his young chum decamped with $630,000 
in cash. How much cash he planted out- 
side of Los Angeles beforehand nobody 
knows. 

Also associated with Wagy & Co., but 
moving in the shadow behind the scenes, 
is another figure with a record, John L. 
Etheridge. Many Oregon i investors know 
Etheridge. When he was running the 
Morris bond house in Portland, they paid 
him cash for bonds and received “interim 
certificates” which turned out to be 
worthless, indictments following. Both 
he and Bennett had been selling the 
securities of the Lewis Oil Corporation 
for their master. Now a bigger job was 
theirs. 

That was the lay-out. In front, the 
utmost respectability; “Judge” Lewis 
using the names of Senator William H 
King and of William Gibbs McAdoo 
freely, borrowing money legitimately 
from the banks, buying more oil leases, 
drilling new wells, seeking a refinery; in 
the half light of the rear, his chum direct- 
ing the worst financial skullduggery that 
has been pulled off in many a year. 

Through Wagy & Co. Lewis and Ben- 
nett boosted the sale of Julian Pete pre- 
ferred. “Buy! Buy! Buy! It’s going 
up,” they urged the seven thousand 
clients, the forty thousand Julian stock- 
holders. “If you haven’t the cash, send us 

(Continued on page 78) 





Marg’ret May O’Brien 


From a Group of Unpublished Hop Field Lyrics 


Marg’ret May O' Brien 
The froth of summer seas 
Blew into the hop-field 
Like a leaf upon the breeze. 


And through that migratory crew, 


A fairy-child, she slips, 


While all their quaint old country names 


Are music on her lips: 
“Fuan Francisco!l”’— 


Marg’ret May O' Brien 
Speaks E nglish of the street; 
Her voice is old harp music, 


Her young lips curved and sweet; 
Her eyes are blue-black shadows 


Where laughter loves to stray 


For the sun is far less sweltering 


When everyone 1s gay. 


The Scotch field-boss she turns to greet: 
“Tired, Big Chief? Have my seat!” 
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—his eyes shine— 
“Might a Gringo share your vine?” 


By Joy O’Hara 


Marg’ret May O’ Brien 
Croons softly as she goes, 
And haunting airs from Erin 
Drift down the dusty rows 


Where weary pickers listen 


While nimble fingers fly, 


And Hindu, Swede and Indian 


O'er Erin’s sorrows sigh— 


“Abdullah!” 
“How are tricks in Mandalay?” 


she stops to say, 


Marg’ret May O' Brien 
Has bridged the East and West 
With frame-work cunningly designed 


Of sympathy and jest. 


Around her basket fairies draw 


A magic laughter ring, 


for not one chuckling jibe or jeer 


Has ever left a sting. 
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“Greeting, Ito! Little Man!” 
Erin smiles on old Fapan. 
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@ For a moment 
he hesitated; then 
he sprang to the 
down bridge track 


eA Thrilling Story of 
a ‘Railroad Of ficial’s 
Fight to Regain His 

Rightful Place -Against 
eAlmost /nsurmount- 


able Odds 


By 


Leo Ff. Creagan 


QUESTIONING look came 

into the man’s eyes as he 

caught a glimpse of his own 

bearded image in a section 

of broken mirror on the wall 

of the spurred-out box car which served 

as telegraph office and living quarters for 

the night operator at Windy Ridge on the 
V. & P. Railroad in western Canada. 

“Guess there’ll be no danger in running 

in to Vancouver some day, to get a few 

things,” he announced in the colorless 

tones of one accustomed to uttering his 

thoughts aloud. ‘When Old Pete Sage 

didn’t recognize me last night, I’m safe 

enough.” 


[suNS 


Listlessly he went about his nightly 
duties. The cot he had just left was put 
in order; then he ascended the high sema- 
phore ladder at his front door. When the 
lamp had been lighted and the red and 
green lenses polished to send forth to 
speeding trains their messages of danger 
and safety he paused atop the tall mast. 
What he saw tonight was the lonesome 
view that had met his eyes on that un- 
happy night three months before, when 
he lit the signal lamp for the first time. 
No sign of human habitation; nothing but 
unending wind-rows of foothills sparsely 
covered with patches of short bunch grass 
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leading away in every direction. On the 
west the monotonous picture was partially 
relieved by the towering slate-colored 
sides of the Rocky Mountain Range which 
seemed to reach up and merge with the 
sky as soon as the sun slipped down be- 
hind its dead pile. 

A coyote on a nearby hill pointed its 
nose skyward and welcomed the approach- 
ing night with an eerie howl. The man 
shivered slightly as he slipped down the 
ladder. In a screened-off porchlike shack 
at the rear of the car he busied himself 
with the evening meal. Household duties 
finished, he plugged in on the telegraph 
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wires and with a lever changed the signal 
arms and lights to indicate to approaching 
trains that the most isolated telegraph 
office on the Pacific Division of the V. & P. 
Railroad was open for business. 

Then his listlessness seemed to slip from 
him and throughout the long summer 
night he smoked his pipe and poured over 
a crude train sheet which had been fash- 
ioned on the back of a car report blank. 
Pen in hand and with a light of keen in- 
terest in his eyes he traced upon the map- 
like form the progress of each train along 
the 150-mile division. The telegraphic 
reports, which he set down as though he 
were the train dispatcher at Pacific Junc- 
tion, recorded the exact location of each 
swift moving train. Where they were 
ordered to meet he copied in an old cash 
book as the messages were sent by the 
train dispatcher. Not only was he the 
train dispatcher’s shadow but the train 
dispatcher’s thoughts must have been his 
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Without 
Title 


thoughts for he planned the identical 
moves made by the man at headquarters, 
and as he issued in his mind and spoke 
aloud in monotonous tones to the empti- 
ness of his box car office the orders and in- 
structions which invariably leaped across 
the intervening space, he seemed to feel 
that he himself had inspired them. 


EW duties of his own did he have. 

Reporting the flight of the night 
express trains and the passing of many 
freights, and, at midnight, a weather re- 
port, made up the sum of his usual tasks. 
Occasionally he copied and hooped up a 
train order to a speeding train. Once a 
week, while he slept, the noon local paused 
long enough to throw off a food box and to 
couple on to his water car for refilling at 
Wild Horse tank. No other trains stopped 
at Windy Ridge. No freight or passengers 
to be taken aboard or discharged. Nobody 
lived there except the bearded man who 
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Illustrated by 
fours ROGERS 


presided over an office so unimportant as 
to be kept open only at night. 

So it 1s easy to say why, in the begin- 
ning, he occupied himself as if he were in- 
deed the train dispatcher’s shadow. The 
stark loneliness of the night, the dead 
stillness had a quality of fear for him. 
Then too the past had to be shut out, the 
past that had sent him into voluntary 
exile, and he went about it, not apathet- 
ically or perfunctorily but eagerly and 
zealously as if something impelling drove 
him to it. 

To know what brought the man, Scott 
Carson, to Windy Ridge and why he 
stayed on in such mean surroundings, it 
is necessary to turn back and follow his 
rapid rise from a place as night operator 
to that of superintendent of the division 
where now he again served as night opera- 
tor. A youngish man, not more than 
thirty-four, his promotion had been rapid. 
From operator to train dispatcher before 
he was old enough to vote; chief train 
dispatcher as a red-faced youth in his 
early twenties and trainmaster before 
thirty was Carson’s record. At the age of 
thirty-one he was selected to be superin- 
tendent of the division where he saw his 
first service. And never before in _ 
history of the road had the naming of « 
supervisory officer met with such gener: i 
approval. ‘Scotty,’ as he was known 
from general manager to track walker, had 
become as much a part of the railroad as 
the Dominion Limited. 

The change occurred three years later 
when his small railroad, the D. & M. V., 
was merged with the all-powerful Trans- 
Continental line, the mighty V. & P. 
System, for in the re-organization that 
followed, Scott Carson’s name was omit- 
ted from the official roster. 

Carson had been looking forward to the 
consolidation. He believed that when the 
official cards were shuffled and dealt he 
would draw nothing less than a general 
superintendency. 

Just how he came to be left out cannot 
be said. At first he couldn’t believe he 
had been cast into the discard. 

Keen disappointment and the pain of 
wounded pride had been late in coming to 
Carson but the delay made these in- 
evitable ingredients of life all the more 
bitter. He was stunned and belligerent 
and made no move to learn why he had 
been dropped. As it later developed, he 
might have stayed on with the new man- 
age ment, accepting temporarily, perhaps, 

1 less important position, but a foolish 
veld would not permit overtures on his 
part. And after waiting a week for 
General Manager Johnston to send for 
him he started out to find another official 
position. 

No need to go into his failures to find 
what he sought. Nor his subsequent re- 
buffs when, without realizing that his de- 
jected air was closing doors of opportunity 
in his face, he found himself forced to 
begin once more at the bottom. It was a 
terrific wrench to a haughty spirit that 
had known little else but suffering since 
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his dismissal three months before. Only 
approaching hunger could have reduced 
him to the state where he must stand in 
line to make application to an arrogant 
clerk for a place as telegrapher. 

Up to this time Carson had avoided the 
V. & P. System, the hated line that had 
swallowed up his once beloved railroad. 
Then, when no work could be found on 
other lines, he dragged reluctant feet to 
the Vancouver offices of the great V. & P. 
Railroad and begged for a job. 

Gone now was pride; gone too was am- 
bition to begin where he could and beat 
his way back. The desire to lead men and 
to help them to better things had vanished 
with the other worthwhile motives which 
in the past had generated his life. He 
knew but one desire now—to escape from 
the hell of job hunting into a 

lace where trivial-duties would 
* the big things of life, a place 
where—above everything else— 
promotion and success were un- 
known. He wanted to bury the 
past, and the future too; bury 
them in a single grave. 

And it seemed that the hand 
of destiny had prepared the 
ideal station for him for the clerk 
grinned and said: “‘No vacancies 
today, unless you’d consider a 
job at Windy Ridge on the 
Pacific Division, a place where 
there’s nothing much but wind 
and coyotes to —” 

“T know all about—” 
caught himself in time, 
about lonesome places. 
Ridge will suit me fine.” 

The clerk gave him a commis- 
erate look. 

“Fill out these blanks,” he 
directed briskly, “I'll send you 
out on the night train. What’s 
the name?” 

Carson had seated himself at a 
desk and was writing his name 
on the form. He had written 
“Scott Palmer—” and his pen 
was poised to add his surname. 
His mind was crowded with Ties 

: : 0 
thoughts of going back to his 
old division, to the meanest 
station upon that division; a 
division where once he had been 
superintendent. He sat  star- 
ing at the paper. 

The clerk with a gesture of 
impatience glanced over Car- 
son’s shoulder at the form. Then he 
attacked a typewriter in eager haste. 

“All right, Palmer,” he threw a pass in 
front of Carson, “hurry up and finish those 
blanks. Want to get you out on the 
night train.” 


Carson 
oe 
—all 


Windy 


—, glanced at the pass made 
out to Scott Palmer. He opened 
his mouth to speak but closed it without 
saying a word. He had not yet added his 
surname to the application form. A 
whimsical grin tugged at his lips. Here 
was an opportunity to hide his identity, 
at the highest point on his old division. 
Dawn was just breaking when Carson 
alighted from a sleeping car at Windy 
Ridge. He stood a moment on the de- 
serted cinder platform watching the 
change in the eastern sky. From cobalt 
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This 
On a hill afar. 

It will have a garden, 

A stately row of trees, 

And at night on the roof, a star. 


to indigo, from indigo to delicate rose and 
finally an indescribable splashing of vivid 
coloring marked the exact location of the 
rising sun. With a quick intake of breath 
he turned to glimpse the receding tail 
lights of the train. A chill of loneliness 
passed over him. 


HE first week at Windy Ridge 

passed quickly. The business of 
hiding his identity occupied him at first. 
During the three months he had been away 
from the road he had grown a mustache. 
Now to render disguise more complete he 
put aside his razor and only trimmed his 
own hair when its shaggy length made him 
uncomfortable. His other remaining iden- 
tifying features were hidden behind dark 
glasses. Because for his grotesque ap- 


Contra Costa Road 


By Jean CampBELL MAcMILLAN 


is the little house we shall build 


There will be a fence about it, too; 

A gate without a lock; 

A fire built inside upon an open hearth; 
And a little French clock. 


You will sit there reading, while I sew, 
Of Lancelot and Guinevere. 

When the night wind hushes in the boxwood row 
You will pause to draw me near. 


We will count the coaches as the night winds sigh, 
Lords and ladies long forgot; 

Squires and little pages passing by 

wn to towered Camelot; 

Till my head lies close upon your heart. 
It will be so still 

In the little house that’s now a part 

Of a dream on a far, far hill. 


pearance it was inevitable that the crews 
of the speeding trains would name him. 
To them he became “Coyote Bill!” 

But to the train dispatchers at Pacific 
Junction he was a mysterious personage. 
His peculiar Morse piqued their curiosity. 
Certain they had heard it before they 
tried to draw him out. To their questions 
he replied briefly that he was Scott Palmer 
from the States; that his railroad experi- 
ence included many lines. But once in a 
hurry to complete a train order to avoid 
stopping an approaching train he gave his 
old familiar sign—“S. C_—” to the order. 

“Your sending sounds as much like our 
old boss as if it was the old boy—‘S. C.’ 
himself,” the dispatcher remarked when 
the train had passed. “Didn’t you sign 
‘S. C.’ to that order?” 

“Meant it for ‘S. P.’,” Carson replied. 
OCTOBER 
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“Did you ever run on to Scotty Carson 
in your travels?” came the question that 
caused the lone operator’s heart to thump. 

‘No, don’t remember the name. 

“There was a Prince of a fellow, Scott. 
Use to be our super here. Fine and square 
as they make ’em,” the dispatcher ex- 
plained. 

It was then that Carson experienced the 
first moment of real happiness he had 
known in months. To hear himself 
spoken of in terms of appreciation by a 
former co-worker, one who had been an 
operator and finally a train dispatcher in 
the same office with him; a man who had 
been wholly loyal when the younger man 
had passed him and gone on higher, 
touched him deeply. 

“Good old McQuade!” 

tered aloud. 

Carson continued to keep his 
fingers on the pulse of the rail- 
road by posting the flight of 
every train at the various sta- 
tions. At any time between 
darkness and dawn he knew as 
much about the train move- 
ment as the dispatchers them- 
selves. 


Carson mut- 


T was because of this fact 

that he was able to quickly 
detect the “lap order” when 
McQuade on the “grave-yard” 
shift lined up two trains to meet 
head-on not far from Windy 
Ridge. He let slip the oppor- 
tunity of warning M uade un- 
til the trains had passed out of 
the dispatcher’s reach. At first 
he was not certain that the rail- 
road stage had been set for 
tragedy and he hesitated to 
question his superior lest he be- 
tray himself. His first thought 
was to save his friend from 
dismissal. Someone might hear 
the question; someone might 
gossip, idly, not maliciously. 

When Carson was sure the 
trains would collide unless he 
stepped into the breach he 
reached for an order pad and 
busied himself with stylus. His 
semaphore signal was set at 
“danger.” 

Came then an engine whistle, 
and finally four long calls from 
an approaching locomotive. In- 
sistently the whistle blasts were 
repeated, calling for the operator to 
“clear” the signal. When the gleaming 
red eye of the signal brought the lone 
engine to a noisy stop Carson was on the 
platform signalling with a red light. 

“Back into the spur track,” he shouted, 

“T’ll open the switch!” 

“Why, what’s coming off here, Coyote?’ 
the engineer yelled. 

The operator turned the switch and 
waved a back-up signal. 

The spur track, built to hold a few water 
cars, would Pee Ta the helper 
engine. 

“Cover your lights,” 
“maybe the crew on the 
won t—” 

The roar of the other train drowned his 
words. A long train of lumber ground 
through at high speed. 


Carson ordered, 
eastbound 
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“Old Bob make a slip up?” questioned 
the helper engineer in relieved tones 
when Carson opened the switch. 

“Yes, but let’s keep it quiet. Take it 
easy, and don’t pass Stewiacke before 
1:35." 

“All right, Coyote,” the engineer agreed, 
“it’s Jake with me, if you and Bob can 
cover it up.” 

Carson entered the office and sat down 
to wait. Finally he reported the light 
engine by at 1:26, which was about twenty 
minutes after the passing of the east- 
bound. 

“What time did Third 98 go by?” came 
the agitated question. 

“t:0g—didn’t you get my ‘O. S.’ some 
time ago!” 

“No, must have missed that one.” 

Carson smiled. He wondered if Mc- 
Quade suspected. He hoped he would not 
discover it. Well he knew that mental 
poise is more important to a train dis- 
patcher than knowledge of error. 


UT it was not to be. An hour later 

he heard a message going to the 

engineer of the helper engine, requesting 

that he call the dispatcher on the tele- 

phone when he arrived at Pacific Junction. 

The following night a note was thrown 
from a lumber drag. 

“Engineer Murphy explained how you 
handled that meeting point last night. How 
did you know I had them faced up to hit? 
Some wizard you are, old boy—and some 
sport! I’d like to do something for you 
Will you take a job as copy operator in the 
office here at headquarters, where you can 
make something of yourself? Think you are 
wasting your time out there in the wilds. 73. 

(signed) McQuape.” 


Pleading ill health, Carson declined the 
offer. But without being wholly conscious 
of the knowledge a subtle something in- 
formed him that ambition was not dead. 

It was about this time that trainmen 
commenced showing him small attentions. 
Newspapers and magazines and an oc- 
casional pack of cigarettes were being 
thrown from cab windows and cupolas. 
And always the friendly greeting, “Hi, 
there, Coyote!” 

Then it happened, the event that was 
not only to unmask the man hidden be- 
hind a riotous growth of badly trimmed 
whiskers, but the attending incidents that 
were to fan the embers of an ambition all 
but dead. 

September with its early nightfall had 
come and October was approaching. It 
had been raining for several days and 
nights and streams of soil-red water ran 
in the arroyas. The track was water- 
sogged and trains were running late. A 
few minor washouts had been reported 
and ballast trains clanked through Windy 
Ridge. Then one night the tramp of a 
track-walker sounded on the cinder plat- 
form and Carson sprang from his chair, his 
heart beating violently. When he saw the 
weather-scarred face of Old Tom Moran 
pressed against his window he uttered a 
cry of joy. Carson flung open the door 
and fairly dragged the old man into the 
warm office. 

“Come in and warm yourself, while I 
make you some coffee,” he shouted. 

Carson sat down to a midnight supper 
with Moran, the first time he had broken 
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bread with a human being for more than 
a hundred days. For twenty years he had 
known this loyal old veteran who could 
detect a loose bolt or a protruding spike 
with unerring accuracy, the guardian of 
the steel highway when storms were 
abroad. No words can describe the sen- 
sation of pleasure he knew in urging hot 
coffee and food upon his weary guest, and 
leading him to talk of things dear to his 
own starved heart. As he listened to the 
cryptic report of 
the roadbed’s 
condition a feel- 
ing of apprehen- 
sion touched him. 
Deep down in his 
being and all un- 


















CA questioning look 
came into the man’s 
eves as he caught a 
glimpse of his own 
bearded image in a 
section of broken mirror 

on the wall 


suspected Carson 
was as anxious 
about the divi- 
sion as if he were 
the superinten- 
dent. 

Moran shouldered his track wrench and 
spike maul and calling down blessings 
upon the operator stumbled away in the 
darkness. 

Carson hurried back to his train sheet, 
to enter some reports that had been 
temporarily stored in his memory while 
the meal was in progress. The wind 
howled and sheets of rain beat against the 
rude shelter. Lightning spent its force 
in hissing spats against the lightning ar- 
resters on the telegraph switchboard. The 
clatter of the wires grew fainter as one 
by one their metallic voices were stilled. 
Carson turned up the relays as he sought 
to find adjustment to fit the volume of 
escape attendant upon wires torn from in- 
sulators and bleeding their electric life 
blood away upon wet cross arms. Mean- 
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gan 23 
ingless rattle like the roll of snare drums 
came to him. Then the last wire was 
silent and nothing but the voice of the 
elements reached the man in the lonely 
box car. 

Carson sprang to the switch board 
and grounded the wires to the east. Turn- 
ing up his relay he essayed to communi- 
cate with the dispatcher, fifty miles to the 
west. Noresponse. The wires were dead 
in that direction. Reversing his ground 
plugs he tried to reach in the opposite 
direction. One by one he tested the wires. 
Not a dot or a dash sounded. The last 
wire in the board clicked and burst into 
swift chatter. Carson quickly recognized 
the call for the dispatcher. “D.S.! D.S.!” 
came the frantic cry. 

Carson broke in to tell the man he 
could not reach Pacific Junction; 
that all wires were dead west of 
Windy Ridge. 

“Can’t I get through on any 
wire?” The staccato sound betrayed 
the excitement of the questioner, 
“the bridge here at Wild Horse is 
washing badly; something must be 


done!” 
i 
Car- 










“Who is this?” 
son snapped. 

“W. S.—Wild Horse 
station. Old man Mo- 
ran, the track walker, 
just called me; he says 
drift is piling up against 
the piers and water is 
almost up to the ties.” 


HOARSE exclamation 
issued from Carson’s 
throat. He knew that bridge 
at Wild Horse, a long wooden 
structure marked for replace- 
ment with a_ modern steel 
bridge. If he had not been 
summarily dismissed as super- 
intendent the new bridge might 
have been under way. But 
now. 

“Wait—stay on duty there, 
lad,” he directed, “I'll need you. 
Hold your signal at danger. 
Stop all trains and side track 
them, till I give further orders.” 

“Who are you?” came the 
challenge. 

“S.C.” flashed the two letters. 

“Not Scotty?” incredulously. 

“Yes, I’m at ‘W. R.’ and—” 

“Fine and dandy! Glad to hear the old 
mitt in action. Sure, I’ll stay.” 

Then the mask was lifted. Scott Carson 
assumed his discarded identity without 
realizing that the change had been made. 

First he consulted his train sheet, to 
get the location of all trains, then he snap- 
ped into action. Setting his own sema- 
phore signal at danger he called Signal 
Hill on the wire. 

“Hello, lad,” he began, “‘S. C.’ talking 
—got to get quick action now, to save 
Wild Horse bridge. Get hold of the yard- 
master and the round-house foreman and 
start a train west at once, with twenty or 
twenty-five dead engines. Going to use 
*em to anchor that old—” 

“O. K. Scotty,” clicked the sounder 
“glad to help you—”’ 

“Better have them blow the 

(Continued on page 62) 
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@San Jose Mission, a few 
miles from San Antonio, 
15 still a most striking 
example of the architecture 
of the early Spanish 


F1ere is Another 
Thrilling ‘Trip—to 
Borderland Missions 

this time—for Western 
Autoists and Visitors 
to the West 
By 
Paul eA. Ewing 


HEY were to have a fair at 

San Antonio. Already the 

flag-hung streets were 

crowded with cars; some- 

where we heard a brass band 

brushing up on Sousa; there was a per- 

vading smell of more than usual pungency 

suggesting large quantities of hot dogs and 

tamales; and down at Alamo plaza some 

workmen were busy suspending high a line 

of brand new galvanized metal wash tubs. 

That business puzzled me completely, 

and I looked back to watch it. “What do 
you make of that?’ I queried. 

“Oh, that?” my Texas friend explained, 

‘‘Just some reflectors, so the Alamo will 

show up better at night.” 
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I looked again. Sure 
enough, each tub shielded a 
huge electric light. The line 
of them, looking down upon 
the old fortress-church, had 
an incongruity that tickled 
my funny-bone, and I could 
not repress a snicker. There- 
upon I felt Texas bristle: 
*‘What’s so funny? They t 


a a plaos IL 
work — a - _ see ARIZONA _" ! 
emtonight.”’ And we drove 
along. | Santate 

I forgot that episode; ‘ 
others si ed it out of mind Petrifie Albuquerque 

x 

long before I left San Anton’ Forest N Ew Exico 
and its provinces. Since Oc OTT garmin 5 
then the tubs have made : Springerville iii lies ‘ell 
way for more dignified re- Phoeni 
flectors, but they always PAlamogorto 
come back first of all when 
I think of Texas. Sure the San / F Corina 
tubs worked fine! They Xavie SO 
illuminated the old Alamo Ysleta 


* Borderland 


and the irrigation works built by the 
Spanish priests and still in use—some of 
them—are what you expect to look for 
farther West but find first, to your sur- 
prise, in San Anton’, 

The Alamo itself was such a mission. 
There are three others near the city, which 
make goals for easy motor trips. I found 
— especially interesting because I went 
» Texas fairly fresh from some explora- 

tions among the much more widely 
known missions of California. 





Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona 
is fully as colorful as that of Cali- 
































wonderfully at night. That, 
after all, was the principal 
thing, for the Alamo svm- 





Tumacacori 


SanAntonio 








bolizes to Texas everything 
that’s glorious in her history. Within tke 
stout walls of the old chapel Davy Crock- 
ett, James Bowie and their fewer than two 
hundred comrades stood against Santa 
Anna and four thousand Mexicans in de- 
fense of Texas liberty, until every man 
had died. It is a public shrine today, 
cherished by all Texans quite as rever- 
ently as Virginians cherish the home of 
Washington. 

I’ve always thought that San Antonio 
might be considered the place “‘where the 
Southwest begins.” Spanish influence 
extended far eastward, of course, as you’ll 
realize constantly if you come Westward 
over the Old Spanish Trail. Even Louisi- 
ana, with all its French traditions, still 
shows the traces of Spanish ways. Florida 
is steeped with them. Still, the nearness 
of the desert, the heavy proportion of 
Spanish-speaking people in the present 
population of the city, the old missions 
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fornia’s; the priests who founded them 
were quite as brave as Junipero Serra and 
his energetic brothers, and the churches 
were no less influential in shaping the 
course of later events than were those of 
the California fathers. 


HERE is good basis for that 

comparison. Some of the early 
American scouts and explorers who did 
much to make the pioneer history of 
the West so stirring knew Texas well. 
Among them was Lieutenant Pike for 
whom Pike’s Peak was named. Pike 
passed through San Antonio in 1806, 
long before Texas independence was 
achieved. He visited the three missions 
which, below the city, keep company 
with San Antonio river, and remarked 
that, although the establishments were no 
longer prosperous, the church buildings 
themselves “for solidity , accommodation, 
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The history of the missions of 
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Missions 


and even majesty, were surpassed by few 
that I saw in New Spain.” 

The three missions Pike mentions were 
San Antonio, San Jose, and Purisima Con- 
cepcion. San Jose Mission is the one 
most visited today, largely because of its 
famous window, the decorative iron grill 
work of which is considered of such re- 
markably outstanding beauty that artists 
and historians have lost much sleep trying 
to account for it. The missions suffered 
severely from the raids of Comanches and 
Apaches and not a little from the depreda- 
tions of settlers and officials. Neverthe- 
less, the sturdiness of their construction 
is still evident. It is a novel adventure to 
climb the winding stair that leads to the 
tower of San Jose Mission, and to observe 
its ingenious even if 
crude handwork, for 


the steps are hewn 
solidly —_ single 
timbers. San Anton- 


ians love San Jose 
Mission next to the 
Alamo, and a pamph- 
let before me says 
quite blandly that it is 
“the largest and most 
beautiful Mission in 
America.” Near San 
Juan Mission dunce 
still remains, ina good 


© Below: The Alamo, 
San Antonto’s most 
cherished treasure 
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state of preservation, the 
aqueduct built by the monks 
to carry water from San An- 
tonio river for the irrigation 
of their fields and gardens; 
and there are even the re- 
mains of a dam, built in those 
early days by a method which 
would amaze a modern en- 
gineer. Legend has it that 
thousands of eggs were mixed 
into the mortar that cemented 
the rocks together! 


NYHOW, the mis- 
sions at San Antonio, 
relics of the long, long ago, 
are pretty sure to stimulate a 


curiosity which you can only satisfy 
as you drive westward, by finding 
more of them. San Xavier and 
Tumacacori, the two equally impos- 
ing old churches below Tucson, are 
just as effective with the motorist 
eastward bound. For both travel- 
ers there is a country in between 
so reminiscent of the days of the 
zealous men who built them, that 
with the several other missions— 
some mere ruins, others still in 
service—it offers a field for modern 
explorers quite as romantic as that 
road in California which follows 
pretty closely the trail which the 
padres pieced together to connect 
their chain of churches down near 
the coast. 

I don’t recall that there are any 
missions on the main highway you'll 
probably follow between San An- 
tonio and FE] Paso, but there are 
plenty of other things to break the 
monotony of that long ride, es- 
pecially if you go in late spring 
or early summer, before the indus- 
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( Above: Old San Mig u a 
Chapel, Santa Fe, the 
oldest church edifice 1n 
the United States still 
used for public worship 
C Left: A view of the 
Tumacacori Mission 
low Tucson, Arizona 


trious sun of Western 
Texas has chased away 
the flowers. When I 
was there it was an 
immense garden, so col- 
ored with the blossoms 
of cacti and desert 
shrubs, of finer plants 
innocently adventuring 
westward from climates 
much less harsh, as to 
suggest that there, at 
last, the twain of East and West had 
found each other, after all. Southward, 
off beyond Alpine, you may by a brief 
detour, penetrate the only real mountains 
of which Texas can boast at all convine- 
ingly; and a detour which is becoming 
more and more popular takes you up the 
Pecos, across the New Mexico line, to the 
much-advertised bat caves near Carisbad. 


| Ma on those plains too, that you'll see 
the expected things which identify the 
place as Texas. Texas steers haven’t the 
enormous horns which characterized the 
“cows” of twenty-five years ago, but a 
great herd of white-faces is almost as good 
a picture. The prairie counties have their 
sheep and goats as well, to make scenery 
where Nature has neglected the job. And 
how fond the southwest is of goats! There 
isn’t much poetry in Bill and Nan, I sup- 
pose, but such as there is appears in a herd 
of those long-hairs that populate the west- 
ern hills. It’s worth reflecting, when you 
see such a herd, that maybe the mohair of 
your sedan cushions grew its fine lustre in 
the sunshine of western Texas. Then 
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there still are colonies of those worldly- 
wise denizens of the plains, the prairie 
dogs, almost extinct in many other sec- 
tions of the West where once they were 
most numerous, who’ll give you an exem- 
plary demonstration of how a political 
convention should be conducted if you 
pass their colony in early morning. 

All that hasn’t much to do with the 
Missions; but there is a thought that’s 
sure to come to you as you drive into the 
western sun, mid-afternoon, wondering 
how much farther you must go to find a 
camping spot with water. The thought’s 
a question: How many times did the 
zealous padres plod those weary, dusty 
miles afoot? I read the answer somewhere, 
but forgot it purposely. If you think the 
Borderland miles are long look up the 
stories of Fray Marcos, of Father Kino; 
and when again you 
drive into their coun- 
try, you'll find the 
miles much shorter 
and no dust whatso- 
ever! 


Dy Mastsat4u 

Paso you'll 
find two more mis- 
sions, both dating far 
back to Spanish times. 
As you drive through 
Ysleta, a suburb now 
of the larger city but 
with its familiar claim 
to even greater antiq- 
uity, you pass the 
much restored church 
that had its start in 
1682, after an upris- 
ing of the Indians 
which all but obliter- 
ated the string of 
missions between EI Paso del Rio and 
Santa Fe. 

However, neither in appearance nor in 
actuality i Is the Ysleta mission so old— 
and it isn’t nearly so picturesque, as the 
church of the Guadalupe, across the Rio 
gee in Juarez. Suggestive enough the 

San Antonio missions are of lands quite 
foreign from our own, but as you ascend 
the steps of Guadalupe church you might 
as wel! be ten thousand miles from home! 
The beggars and cripples who greet you 
there, the sad-eyed women in their black 
mantas who kneel within, the sleepy 
burros in the street below, the evident 
antiquity which rests everywhere about 
the bullet-scarred walls, all make you 
ready enough to deny that merely a river 
separates you from your own land of 
youth and wealth and energy 

It is the river which sets the character 
of that whole country. Beside it runs E/ 
Camino Real, as much the pride of New 
Mexico as is that other road so-named the 
pride of California. Until the great dam 
was built ten years ago a hundred miles 
above E] Paso you might have seen an 
agriculture in the valley about Las Cruces 
not much different from that the Spanish 
found. Now things are different; farm- 
ing has a distinctly modern air, and the 
road that far is paved. Still, some of the 
canals are merely enlargements of the 
ditches that had done duty for centuries 
before the Americanos came, and el camino 
follows pretty closely the route of the old, 
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Borderland Missions: 


Paul A. 


old trail. The lake made by Elephant 
Butte dam must be visited, of course, as 
you drive northward into the pueblo coun- 
try. The first Franciscan mission in the 
valley was built in 1598, not far above the 
present site of the diversion works, and the 
whole locality is replete with Spanish his- 
tory. San Antonio—originally San Antonio 
de Senecu, site of an ancient pueblo, had 
its mission, too, as did Socorro—Nuestra 
Senora del Socorro. Socorro itself is one of 
the most interesting towns in the state, 
suggesting bodily transplanting from Old 
Mexico; and you'll hate to leave it, even 
for the trip across the river to La Gran 
Quivera and the groups of other mission 


@ Mission San Xavier del Bac, near 
Tucson, Arizona, an amazing monument 
to the fortitude of the Spanish Missionaries 
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@ San Francisco Mission, on San 
Antonio River, near the City 
of San Antonio, Texas 


ruins that keep it company. I suppose 
more archaeologists have poked about 
and into the ruins of “the Great Mys- 
tery’ than any other mission ruin in 
Rio Grande valley; but its reservation 
as a national monument has resulted 
in a certain degree of systematization 
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of the explorations and the uncovering 
of many interesting facts about the 
early life in the pueblos. The neighboring 
ruins include the ancient pueblos and mis- 
sion churches of Chilili, Abo, Quarai, 
Tajique, and Punta de la Agua. To reach 
them you take a road below Socorro which 
soon crosses the river and continues in a 
generally easterly direction across a level 
plain for about twenty miles; then enters 
a country of mountains cedar clad and 
with wonderful vistas. Gran Quivera it- 
self is on an eminence of about seven thou- 
sand feet elevation, with a commanding 
view of a wide territory. The old church, 
of which only a few ruined walls remain, 
was established about the time the P ilgrim 
Fathers landed at Plymouth Rock. A 
newer edifice, of blue-gray limestone laid 
in mortar in the form of a cross with the 
short arms forming the 
1 side chapels, was erect- 
ed about 1649. The ex- 
tensive monastery and 
convents attached are 
plainly indicated by 
the ruined walls. Both 
churches, according to 
tradition, were built by 
the women and chil- 
dren of the Piro tribe. 
Some of the other ruins 
are of native red sand- 
stone, and make an 
extremely picturesque 
contrast against the 
background of hills. 
There are several 
roads_ making these 
ruins accessible by 
motor, and it’s not dif- 
ficult for you to follow 
the instinct of the true 
explorer, which would 
return you to 
Camino Real by some other route en 
the one by which you left it. Back on that 
road, at last, and headed north again, 
you ‘il soon agree with me that you’re en- 
tering the finest part of this whole Mission 
trip. But it isn’t entirely the missions 
which make it so. There are more of 
them, of course—first at Isleta, where the 
remodeled church doesn’t quite do justice 
to the traditions of one of the most un- 
spoiled of the old pueblos. Anyhow, even 
the made-over mission has its myth, as 
any genuine mission should: The remains 
of a martyred padre, Juan de Padilla, are 
buried in it. Once a year, tradition says, 
the coffin rises to the surface, where the 
mummified body may be viewed. 





HE festivals at Isleta are typical of 

those at many other pueblos. The 
acequia dance comes in the spring, when 
the fields are ready for their first irrigation; 
a great annual fiesta is held late in August; 
in Lent the Sunday ceremonies are varied, 
for the Indians take their religion seri- 
ously. Even those pueblos which can’t 
boast of Spanish missions still have the 
church as their most imposing structure— 
sometimes downright artistic, despite the 
limitations of adobe architecture; some- 
times contrastingly ugly; but always the 
edifiee your eye picks out as you approach. 
There’s a queer thing about those In- 
dians, too. Usually they don’t like to 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Forest Fires 


OMEWHERE down the moun- 
tainside a heavy engine roared, 
gears clashed and, with a mighty 
crashing of brush, a strange 
mechanism trundled into view, 
its gray upper works barely visible over 
the green madrone and buckthorn like an 
elephant lumbering through the 
reeds beside some tropic stream. 

Like the elephant, it beat down 
or pushed aside the green stuff, but 
instead of the trail of crushed vege- 
tation which the animal leaves, a 
path of clean-scraped earth stretched 
away behind it. On up the slope 
the thing clambered, sometimes 
rearing up to pitch forward over an 
out-cropping of rock, sometimes 
pausing a second or two while men, 
tiny figures at that distance, spun 
its wheels and pulled its levers. 

A small tree in its path was pushed 
over, cast aside, ig- 
nored. Where it 
passed the brush dis- 
appeared as by magic. 
Neither the slope of 
the mountain nor the 
density of the under- 
growth svemed_ to 
make any difference 
in its progress. Pres- 
ently it drew abreast 
of the little group of 
watchers on the ridge 
and one of its crew 
of human operators 
climbed down. 

“Well, what do you 
think of it?” he de- 





manded, mopping 
sweat from his 
bronzed face. 


“Fine!” returned |, 
Colonel H. B. Greeley, | ; 
United States forest- - 
er, “I'll believe any- 77 
thing now.” j 

Thus was intro- 
duced the latest of 
the forest service’s 
devices for fighting 
fire, a combination of 
heavy, caterpillar tractor and “Super- 
mogul” road grader which officials of the 
service declare can do as much work as 
100 to 150 men and do it at about an 
eighth the cost, beside possessing certain 
other advantages. 

Chiefly, the service of the new arrange- 
ment is to cut firebreaks in brush, so that 
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Fighting | 


The Latest with ‘Tractors By 


the conflagrations which of recent years 
have swept over half a dozen important 
forest areas can be checked. Secondary 
services are the opening of a way through 
the brush so that men, equipment and 


@ The tractor burst through the barriers of 
brush like a battleship coming 
through a fog 




















@ The front of the tractor is protected by an armor plate shield on a heavy 
Chester Jordan, the man responsible for 
the new plan of fire-breaks, is seated on the rear 


supplies can be transported to the scene 


-of a fire in emergency, the cutting of trails 


as a general fire-prevention work and ac- 
tual fire-fighting. In this last use, it some- 
times becomes necessary for the grader to 
be detached and the tractor used alone to 
pull down trees along the firebreaks so that 
the flames will not jump the barrier. 
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The whole front of the apparatus is 
armored, the radiator being protected by 
a half-inch plate and a heavy iron bumper 
extending all around the forward portion. 
This is to prevent the stubs and trunks of 
brush from puncturing the radiator and 
to give the machine something solid with 
which to beat down the green stuff as it 
climbs mountains, pitches into canyons 
or proceeds quietly along the gentle 
slopes of ridges. 

For certain types of work it has 
been found necessary to replace the 
ordinary straight blade of the grader 
with a triangular cutter, made of 
two grader blades bolted to a plow- 
steel point and kept apart by a frame 
of heavy structural iron. However, 
the grader alone gives satisfactory 
results in most places. 

This apparatus surmounts almost 
unbelievable obstacles. Thetractor 
itself climbs a fifty per cent grade 
through heavy brush 
with ease, according 
to an official report 
of the matter by Dis- 
trict Forester S. B. 
Show. By means of 
a winch and cable, - 
carried on the tractor 
and operated direct 
from the tractor’s 
motor, it is possible 
to bring the grader up 
the same slope, cut- 
ting a wide swath 
through the brush as 
it comes. Slopes as 
high as forty-two per 
cent have been nego- 
tiated with the tractor 
hauling the grader 
directly, without in- 
tervention of the 
winch, and cutting a 
swath through the 
* aie brush as it climbed. 


ORKING 
around a hill 
on a slope as great as 
seventy-six per cent 
presented no serious 
difficulty to the ap- 
paratus. Greeley has said he regarded the 
equipment as the greatest development in 
years for fighting fires in brush and this, of 
course, means a distinct reduction in the 
loss of merchantable timber from fire. 
Figures compiled by the forest service 
indicate the apparatus can build a very 
(Continued on page 60) 
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Spirits of Medicine 
When Indian Law Matchec 
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White Man’s Justice M @) k | : tal [ i 


IMMY CRICKETT paused on the 

comb of a hogback that sprawled, : 

buttress-like, from the base of By C HARLES a. B RERE T ON 

Medicine Mountain. We were out 

of the forest at last. Stunted pines . 
and drab, gnarled junipers that had we stood. Below us, sharp ridges, un- beaver’s fur, were tossed down like the 
fought the winds of many winters sparsely _ timbered save for arank growth of slender- gnawed bones of some gigantic beast. 
dotted the boulder-strewn slope on which stemmed brush that grew as thick as a Torn and scarred by the storms of cen- 
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@ As the two Indians came 
abreast of where I lay, 
Jimmy Crickett’s voice 
called sharply: “Drop 

dem gun, Tom Joe! Drop 

"em! As quick as the 
stroke of a rattler, Tom 
Joe sprang for the 
shelter of a gray boulder 
beside the trail 


turies, canyons that 
seemed to have neither 
beginning nor logical 
end, slashed the land- 
scape. There was no 
mode nor method in the 
plan of the drainage; 
the gulches twisted upon 
themselves like writhing 
snakes. It was a gar- 
gantuan maze, an ob- 
scene caricature of moun- 
tain terrain that looked 
as if some ancient Djinn 
had flung here in disgust 
the material of which it 
was formed. 

“Dem _ place,” said 
Jimmy Crickett, “bin 
what ole Injun call dem 
little bear’s country.” 


HE country of 

the little bear! I 
knew what the old In- 
dian policeman meant. 
His remark had reference 
to the tribal belief that 
this broken, mountain- 
ous region was the abode 
of the souls of the dead. 
And these souls, the 
Yannas insisted, inhab- 
ited the bodies of the 
bear. From the stories 
of white men I knew 
that this region was 
infested with a species 
of medium sized, grizzly- 
haired bear with such 
truculent dispositions 
that even  well-armed 
hunters did not care to 
roil them unnecessarily. 

And as I looked over the jumbled bad- 
lands, where even now in the deepest 
clefts, purple shadows clustered, I did not 
wonder that a primitive people whose 
lives had been spent at the edge of sunny 
tide-flat or river- -bordered cove, had in- 
vested this dismal region with a veil of the 
deepest mystery. Nor was it difficult to 
understand why the bear that must throng 
the vast brushland, unafraid of man be- 
cause of ages of immunity, were attrib- 
uted with the lordly arrogance of super- 

natural beings. 

But we had not come to Medicine 
Mountain because of its mystic signifi- 
cance. Ours was no pilgrimage of expia- 
tion such as in older times the shamans 
had required of every adolescent and 
which even now, rumor said, was made by 
a few of the orthodox. For three days I 
had been putting forth every effort of 
aching muscles to keep pace with Jimmy 
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Crickett’s sinewy bow legs as we followed 
the sinuous trail of Lo-et, the worthless 
son of White Eye—Lo-et, who had no use 
for respectable work except as he needed 
a gaudy neckerchief or mayhap calked 
boots and high-stagged trousers, in which 
regalia he aped the ways of the loggers as 
he paraded the more evil of the poolhalls 
in the white man’s town of Sial. 


HEN Singing Bird had died by 


her own hand because of im- 
pending disgrace, consternation had 
reigned among Indians and_ whites 
alike. The dead girl’s stalwart brother, 
whom the white people called Tom 
Joe, would certainly avenge the death 
of his sister according to tribal law. 
As inevitably there would be retaliation 
from the betrayer’s clan. The primitive 
code would again grip the villages wher- 
ever the faintest relationship could be 
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claimed—a blood-feud would flare forth, 
stark in all its red defiance of the white 
man’s teachings. And, while the men most 
concerned with keeping the peace along 
the mighty river sat at their desks in be- 
wilderment, wondering when and where 
the storm would break, Lo-et the worth- 
less, the flashy-dressed, disappeared from 
his haunts. The chase was on. 

Now, after a hundred miles of trailing 
over mountain and through meadow, in 
frost-weathered canyons and across grassy 
glades where at times even Jimmy Crick- 
ett’s woodcraft seemed at fault, we had 
traced Lo- et to the country of the little 
bear—a region where I had been ¢ertain 
the fugitive would never go. After my 
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30 
first look at the maze of canyons below I 
felt discouraged. We seemed no closer 
to the fleeing man than before. True, 
there was in the trail before us a faint 
imprint, with the little holes in the dust 
that marked the boot calks of Lo-et, but 
bird tracks marred the impression—a 
lizard’s dragging tail had left a snaky 
mark across it. Even to my amateur eye 
it was plain that Lo-et had passed hours 
before. As I voiced my discontent Jimmy 
Crickett eyed me thoughtfully before he 
answered: 

“T know Lo-et mus’ come here. Lotsa 
time he go odder way we almos’ ketch him. 
We drivin’ him like dem white man’s dog 
drivin’ sheep. He ’fraid for ribber be- 
cause dem Injun feller got fast boat. He 
’fraid to go on white man’s road because 
of dem talkin’ wires.” 

Jimmy’s summing up was all true. 
Flight by boat was utterly impossible for 
the fugitive. At every bend of the river 
there was a village where barking dogs 
gave warning of an approaching stranger 
long before the dip of paddles could be 
heard. Along the road that led south to 
the white man’s COUNtIY gypsum. 
were the talking wires which 
had so often been the down- 
fall of fleeing malefactors 
that they were endowed 
with almost as much mys- 
very as Medicine Mountain 
itself. 


UT that remark of 

Jimmy’s: “We’re 
driving him as a dog drives 
sheep”. Had it been merely 
a slip of the tongue? I re- 
called now certain curious 
incidents of the past toil- 
some days. There were 
times when it seemed that 
surely we must have Lo-et 
within our grasp, yet he had 
slipped out of the trap that 
I had thought to be per- 
fectly set. For instance: 
Yesterday, when, after a 
heart-straining climb up the 
granite sides of Winnibulli 
on a trail that showed even 
to my inexperienced eyes 
the weariness of our quarry, 
we had burst into a tiny, 
unlooked for glade that was 
rimmed by towering firs 
and come upon a campfire, 
before which a half-cooked 
grouse yet hung on the wil- 
low spit. In spite of my excited state- 
ment that Lo-et could not be a hundred 
yards away from us in that forest, Jimmy 
Crickett had merely grunted and pro- 
ceeded to finish cooking the grouse. 
Thinking over this and similar incidents 
it did appear that the old tracker might 
have been herding the fugitive toward 
Medicine Mountain. Some scheme was 
brewing in Jimmy’s fertile brain, I was 
sure. But now, twenty miles from that 
glade of Winnibulli, we were farther be- 
hind Lo-et than before. 

“The first thing you know,” I com- 
plained, “‘Lo-et will get back to the river 
and Tom Joe will run across him. Then, 
just what we are trying to prevent will 
happen.” 
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Spirits of Medicine Mountain: 


The old tracker pointed a stubby finger 
at the trail that wound like a gray thread 
thrown carelessly on the bluish, friable 
soil of the hogback. 

“Tom Joe aint on dem ribber,” he de- 
clared, “‘Lo-et aint run from white man’s 
law now. He run from Injun law.” 

I looked closely and saw what my first 
casual glance had not comprehended. Two 
men were on that trail ahead of us. The 
faint imprint of a moccasin had aided in 
brushing out the impression of Lo-et’s 
boot. 

“T bin tryin’ to git dem Lo-et in dis 
place,” Jimmy explained, “No good take 
him back to Sial. He not kill Singing 
Bird. White man ask him lotsa questions, 
den turn him loose. Phooey! One day, 














( For three days I had been 
putting forth every effort of 

‘ aching muscles to keep pace 
\ with Jimmy Crickett 


\ 
\ 


two day—four year make no difference. 
Injun kill him anyhow because dey t’ink 
he blame for Singing Bird kill herself. I 
tink I git him in dis place where mos’ 
Injun ’fraid for go. I chase him obber 
dem mountain. Lo-et scared for Sial. 
He not come back. No more trouble. We 
go home—tell Injun Lo-et go up Medicine 
Mountain.” 

It was one of the shrewdest of the many 
shrewd plans I had seen the canny old 
policeman make to keep the peace in his 
turbulent territory. There was, as he 
said, little use in taking Lo-et back to be 
perfunctorily quizzed by the coroner and 
afterward turned loose. Tom Joe would 
get him sooner or later and the feud would 
be on. But once chased into the country 
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of the little bear, Jimmy had thought it 
unlikely that any of the feudists would 
follow. Lo-et could work his way over 
the mountains to the white man’s country 
beyond and as long as he stayed away the 
tribe would believe that the spirits of 
Singing Bird’s ancestors had worked their 
will with him. 

I grinned at the thought of old Jimmy, 
for all his sincere belief in the superstitions 
of his tribe, making use of them as an aid 
in enforcing the white man’s law against 
blood-feuds. But I saw that now the old 
tracker was greatly disturbed over th: 
unexpected discovery of Tom Joe’s moc- 
casin tracks ahead of us. It was curious 
that the avenger had dared to pursuc 
Lo-et into the region that was supposed 
to be the abode of spirits. 

“T vinkin’ I fixin’ dem 
t’ings pretty smart,” Jimmy 
mourned, “but now dem 
damfool Tom Joe, he mebbe 
ketch Lo-et first. Tom Joe 
yan-an pe-nitch now. Dat 
one make crazy. Mebbe 
got to kill him too before 
ketch dem Lo-et. Every- 
t’ing bad now. I dunno.” 


IMMY knew the minds 

of his people and he 
could translate their curious 
workings into thoughts 
within the comprehension 
of a white man. I under- 
stood that Tom Joe, gone 
berserk by his desire for 
revenge, was practically in- 
sane. He cared nothing for 
any supernatural dangers he 
might encounter on Medi- 
cine Mountain. Now that 
he was ahead of us and 
likely to overtake Lo-et—if 
he had not already done so 
—the situation had become 
ugly. It was my opinion 
that Tom Joe would shoot 
the fugitive the moment he 
came up with him but as I voiced this 
thought Jimmy Crickett disagreed 
sharply: 

“You not unnerstan’,” he explained, 
“No white man unnerstan’” Injun law. 
Tom Joe not kill Lo-et right away. He 
mus’ take Lo-et back to look upon the 
body of Singing Bird befo’ he die. Den 
he choke Lo-et with strap from burial 
board.” 

I had forgotten what I had heard of 
that rite. One who, because of his actions. 
had caused a girl to kill herself, must be 
strangled in front of her corpse else her 
spirit would forever wander in torment. 
As Jimmy had indicated, Tom Joe’s de- 
cision to follow Lo-et into the region sur- 
rounding Medicine Mountain was a bad 
complication. The old policeman’s clever 
attempt at blocking further deaths had 
come to nothing. In his fanaticism, Tom 
Joe would attempt to take Lo-et back to 
Sial and he would stop at nothing to gain 
his end. Lo-et, of course, would fight to 
the death against capture from any 
source. It meant death to him in any 
case. Nor, were matters helped in the 
least if Tom Joe by armed resistance, 
forced us to shoot him. The workings of 
(Continued on page 58) 
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Auburn, Ghost 
City of Oregon 


The Story of a 
City of Yesteryear 


as Told dy 
IV. S. Charles 


carving a rich agricultural empire from 
savage surroundings. 

Gold was the magic lure that brought 
Auburn into existence. Oct. 23rd, 1861, 
H. H. Griffen sunk a three foot prospect 
hole to bedrock in Griffen’s Gulch, un- 
covering golden sand. He and his few 
companions were originally members of a 
party of sixty adventurers who left 
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UBURN is the 
A host city of 
regon. During 


the early “6o’s” it 
boasted a population 
of five thousand tur- 
bulent miners. Located 
in the narrow confines 
of Blue Gulch, amid 
foothills of the Elkhorn 


mountains, it became 
the first county seat of 
Bakercounty. During 


a brief period of ten 
years, when $30,000,000 
was placered from sur- 











@ Mrs. Dorcas Lorana Hambleton who came across 
the plains by wagon train 1n 1862 and has 
lived in old Auburn region ever since 


rounding gulches, Auburn was the center 
and hub of Eastern Oregon. After a spec- 
tacular career and the gradual exhausting 
of placers it sunk into oblivion, was en- 
tirely deserted. Today its former lo- 
cation is practically forgotten, save by a 
few old timers who lived in the crime- 
ridden camp before law and order came to 
assert itself. One crumbling stone founda- 
tion now remains to mark the original 
site, a weather beaten monument to the 
gold boom city that brought piven a 
into the wilderness and aided much i 


emacs 
















@ Joseph Heirson Hodgen 
looking toward the old townsite 


of the Ghost City 


During the early life of the 
city law and order had no 
place. Each man settled his 
own quarrel in his own way, 
with no one to interfere. 
Robbery and claim-jumping 
were of daily occurrence. Or- 
ganized outlawry became an 
outstanding menace. Strong- 
boxes on outgoing Oregon & 
Idaho Stage Lines were re- 
peatedly robbed. Gamblers 











took toll through every kind 





Above: Only foundation of 
any building left upon 
the original townsite of 

Auburn, Oregon 


Portland earlier during the 

season to seek the mythical 

“Blue Bucket Mine.” Desert- 

ing the main body they 
crossed the divide between Burnt 
and Powder rivers, intending to 
strike the Old Oregon Trail and 
return to Portland. Twenty- 
four claims were immediately 
staked, Griffen receiving the 
one on which the discovery was 
made. 

When the news reached the 
outside there began one of the 
greatest gold rushes in the his- 
tory of the west. During winter 
and spring five thousand adven- 
turers poured in. The town of Auburn 
sprung up in Blue Gulch, a mile below 
the original discovery claim. Its one 
winding, crooked thoroughfare extending 
for a mile up and down the gulch, saloons, 
gambling dens, dance halls and business 
houses facing it on either side. A wild, 
rip-roaring mining community it was, 
filled with rough, boisterous humanity 
whose one apparent aim was to divide 
the contents of well filled gold pokes 
between the rude bars and the gambling 
tables. 
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of crooked device. Saloon 
men stood in with the bandits and 
harbored them to their own profit. 

To offset these conditions Capt. Johnson 
organized vigilantes. For a time they 
remedied conditions, meting out justice 
quick and harsh, but their plans were 
ofttimes barren of results because of trai- 
tors in their own midst. 

Law and order really took its first step 
in the shape of a Miner’s Court. Sidney 
Abell was appointed judge, E. C. Brainard 
recorder of claims and George Hall sheriff. 
The first case was that of a man who 
poisoned his partner. Given a fair trial, 
he was hanged. 


N November, 1862, Spanish Tom, a 

leader of the lawless element, stabbed 
and killed H. M. Larabee and J. Desmond. 
Sheriff Hall arrested the murderer. To 
prevent a rescue by the lawless element, 
or his seizure by vigilantes, forty armed 
deputies were sworn in to defend the 
prisoner and assure him a fair trial. The 
sheriff’s act at once divided the camp into 
three factions: friends of the outlaw 
seeking his rescue; vigilantes seeking to 
hang him, and the equally determined 
Miner’s Committee who stood behind the 
sheriff for orderly court procedure. Dur- 
ing the trial the expected clash came. By 
a concerted rush the vigilantes secured 
the prisoner and hanged him with a chain. 

This determined show of force by the 

(Continued on page 54) 
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ing in the West 
is Coming into 
Its Own Again. 
This Delightful 


Article Tells of 
the Last Stand 


of the 


-Antelope Hunt- 





@ A cowboy on the Pitchfork ranch sharing his * 





© c. J. BELDEN 
with a friendly antelope 


” 


makins 


Prong-Horn pei 


OR almost two decades the 

hunting of antelope has been 

forbidden by law throughout 

the country and those inter- 

ested in game conservation 
have felt much apprehension over the 
dwindling herds. Many determined ef- 
forts have been made to preserve the 
prong-horn as a unique species, and with 
the issuing of three hundred antelope 
hunting licenses this year in Wyoming, it 
would seem as though these efforts had 
been rewarded. With more than twenty 
thousand antelope in the borders of this 
state, some sections have suffered sub- 
stantial losses of feed due to the abun- 
dance of these animals. The stockmen 
have consequently felt that a limited 
hunting season was justifiable to all inter- 
ests concerned. 

There is probably no other member of 
the big game species of America that pos- 
sesses aS many interesting and unique 
characteristics as the prong-horn ante- 
lope. In former years this fleet-footed 
animal of the plains country roamed in 
countless thousands or even millions be- 
tween the Mississippi River and the 
Pacific coast, and from Mexico to Canada. 
It has been estimated that the buffalo herds 
of this country at one time comprised 
upwards of thirty millions of animals 
and it is not unlikely that the antelope 
outnumbered the buffalo, as the former 
ranged over a considerably larger terri- 
tory. At present, however, a census of the 
antelope in the United States shows about 
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forty thousand head, half of which are 
found in the State of Wyoming. The 
balance are scattered over the eleven 
western range states and in Texas. 

With its fleetness of foot and keen vision 
the antelope was well fortified against its 
natural enemies and against the crude 
weapons of the 


In several of the western states ante- 
lope refuges have been established and 
these have been of considerable benefit in 
preserving the species; but its ultimate 
salvation will be the unwillingness of man 
to wantonly destroy what is left of them. 
The antelope can never change its habits 





savage. With the 





occupation of its 
range, however, by 
civilized man it 
was not able to 
withstand the on- 
slaught of long- 
range rifles, and 
at one time the 
total extinction of 
these animals was 


imminent. The 
very nature of this 
animal and_ the 


environment to 
which it is aecus- 
tomed has always 
precluded the har- 

















boring of the ante- 
lope in any num- 
bers within fenced areas. Its delicate, high- 
strung sensibilities seem to demand the 
freedom of the great open stretches of the 
plains country, where it can race un- 
hampered for mile on end. Even today the 
largest remaining herds are to be found 
outside of any national park and beyond 
any protection but that offered by game 
laws and closed seasons. 
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even though pressed to the point of exter- 
mination. It will always abide in its 

natural home on the rolling, grassy plains 
or the high, rocky plateaus that can never 
he usurped by the agriculturist. At one 
time the elk was essentially a plains ani- 
mal, but the encroachments of civilization 
forced it to seek the timbered mountain 
slopes for protection. Now it is rarely 
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( Right: When the antelope senses 

danger he causes his rump patch of 

vhite hair to stand stiffly, forming a 

dazzling white rosette which acts as 
a signal to the rest of the herd 


found in any but a timbered coun- 
try or far up on the high slopes 
above timber line. Not so with 
the antelope, however, for even 
today it religiously avoids any 
forested area or even any region of 
high sagebrush. In this type of 
country its protective eyesight is 
seriously handicapped. If a band 
of antelope is surprised unawares 
on the edge of a timbered creek 
bottom, they will instinctively rush 
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and also a conve- 
6g 3 nient article of 
food among the In- 
dians and_ early 
ere white inhabitants 
pees ee ee rae ee 16 ate ae of the West. It 
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(A band of antelope, showing the 
does in the lead 


for the open country instead of seeking the 
protection offered by the brush thicket. 
In some parts of the West antelope have 
been reported as living in timbered areas, 
but such instances are exceptions to the 
rule of their lives. 

The antelope was always an essential 
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handle. The meat 
is most palatable 
and has always been considered quite a 
delicacy notwithstanding the fact that the 
antelope exudes a strong musky odor. 
This seems to be given off largely, when- 
ever the white rump hair is raised as a 
danger signal. The odor is thought to 
serve as an additional warning of danger 
to other members of the herd. 
The hunting of the antelope always 
MAGAZINE 7 
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{A remarkably fine photograph of one 
of the 2000 antelope that roam the vast 
acres of the Pitchfork ranch 


presented more or less of a problem to the 
Indian, for with only his bow and arrow as 
weapons he had to resort to some kind of 
artifice in order to get within range of 
these wily animals. On account of the 
open and unprotected nature of the prong- 
horn’s grazing grounds, it was well nigh 
impossible to stalk them, and the red man 
devised the so-called method of “flagging” 
the antelope. One of the peculiar 
characteristics of this animal is its 
inordinate curiosity and so when it 
sees anything of an unusual nature 
it is possessed of an impelling desire 
to investigate at closer range. 
Taking advantage of this weakness 
the hunter would approach the 
game as nearly as he could and then 
concealing himself in a depression 
or behind sagebrush he would wave 
a red flag or piece of buckskin back 
and forth on the end of a pole. 
Sighting this strange performance 
the antelope would alternately ap- 
proach and retreat meanwhile cir- 
cling around and gradually drawing 
nearer, till it eventually came within 
range. 


HE writer once observed a 
coyote employ much_ the 
same tactics in order to get within 
striking distance of his game A 
small band of some dozen or fifteen 
antelope were first seen crossing a 
sagebrush flat following a peculiarly 
irregular course and stopping inter- 
mittently. Finally it could be 
seen that the object that occupied 
their attention was a coyote some 
fifty yards in front of them dodging from 
one sagebrush clump to another. When- 
ever he came to a bush that concealed him 
pretty well from view, he crouched down 
behind it and waited for the antelope to 
draw closer. Then, he darted away to 
another shelter enticing the curious ani- 
mals to follow. This performance was re- 
peated over and over, and each time the 
antelope circled a little closer, their curios- 
ity overcoming their timidity. Finally, 
having lured them within striking distance, 
Master Coyote suddenly changed his tac- 
tics and instead of darting away from the 
little band he plunged into their midst 
and downed a young buck for his dinner. 
On another occasion a band of some 
fifty antelope ranging close to the moun- 
tains, sighted a large bull elk one evening 
as he stalked out of the timber. As a rule 
antelope are not so curious when in large 
bands, but in this case the elk seemed to 
(Continued on page 56) 
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eA Fascinating 
eAction Novel of 
the -Aost Brilliant 
Period in the 
History of the West 


The story so far: 
HE fact that Cienega, hated 
young Mexican representa- 

tive, was anxious to claim the 

young Hilarita del Valle for his 
bride and her father’s lands for his 
own, as soon as possible, was quite 
understood by Fra Juan Amoros, 
mission padre, and don Ricardo 
de la Torre to whom Hilarita 
had formerly been afhanced: that 
he seemed afraid—almost fear- 
some—to postpone his marriage 

with the Senorita longer than a 

week was a mystery that troubled 

the two men. 

Seemingly the hands of the two 
men were tied. Like a thunderbolt 
had come the news—this in 1821 
—that Mexico instead of Spain 
was to control Nueva California; 
alllandowners must therefore take 
the vow of allegiance to the new 
master and don Estevan del Valle, 
owner of one of the greatest 
ranchos in the district tributary 
of San Rafael Arcangel, must have 
a new certification of the grant to 
his land. And don Estevan, half 
delirious from a fall, lay unable 
to move! 

Yet Hilarita realized that she 
alone could save her father’s vast 
leagues of sunny land from passing 
into the hands of Mexico. Herself 
for the new certification of the 
grant, such was her barter, the 
grant coming to her as a wedding 
gift from Cienega, her future 
husband. 

Said Ricardo in a burst of impatience 
to the padre, “The land is don Estevan’s. 
The original grant was rightfully and 
legally given; Cienega has not the right to 
withhold his signature and we will see 
what the officials of Monterey have to 
say about it. I will go and find out!” 

Fra Juan caught fire from Ricardo’s ex- 
citement. 

“Tt might mean something,” he replied. 
Then, ““Go—go with God. There remains 
nothing else.” 


Now go on with the story: 


XII 
E LA TORRE rode swiftly 
south and east. He did 
not take the trail toward 


the mission, but that which 
circled the base of the 


mountain sacred to the Tah-mahs, and 
which led to rancho corte de madera del 
Presidio, where he could be carried across 
the bay of Saint Francis ina balsa by don 
Arturo’s Indians. 
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Kootholds 


By SIDNEY 


He left it to Fra Juan to make what ex- 
planation was necessary to his father and 
mother. They would, he knew, under- 
stand; his mother, for all her shrill words, 
was for once wholeheartedly angry—the 
very mention of Cienega’s name set her to 
buzzing like a horde of hornets. Ricardo 
had taken one of don Estevan’s horses, 
and the great black matched his own mood 
now by taking the rise out of Buena Esper- 
anza at high speed. 

Supplies de la Torre did not need, nor 
did he think of them. He could eat at any 
rancho he passed; the difficulty would 
only be in riding away swiftly again, since 
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the rancheros would expect him to stop, 
gossip, rest. New horses would always 
be given him gladly, and on the return 
journey he would find the original animal 
—or a better one—waiting for his saddle. 
What were horses to men who counted 
them in caponeras of twenty-five? 

At a high point along the trail de la 
Torre paused and turned. Beyond Buena 
Esperanza, he could see a column of 
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Illustrated by 
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“Go!” don Estevan bellowed, 
“and ride fast, as f the 
fiends were after you—” 


Hilarita would be riding with 
Cienega; riding close to him (if 
he had his way) with his eager 
lips at her unwilling ear—Ricardo 
tried to follow with his eyes the 
trail they had probably taken. 
His brows drew together. A tiny 
white figurine. That would be 
Hilarita. Beside her, something 
which flashed regally in the sun 
—don Ygnacio. And behind them 
the bulkier mass which must be 
don Silencio. 

By a lone redwood, last of a 
brave group, the figures stopped, 
looking down, Ricardo supposed, 
over the abrupt chasm which 
ended in a little fern-bordered 
stream. 

He tore his eyes away. Time! 
That was the thing! He must 
ride, and ride fast. Although 
Fra Juan would fight for time, 
he himself dared not delay. 
Minutes might count heavily; an 
hour might change the lives of a 
dozen people. 
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De la Torre could 
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smoke, thin, high—probably his own 
rancho. They must be preparing for the 
evening meal. Don Jose, his father, would 
be waiting, in a fresh gay jacket, for the 
Indian boy to bring wine; his mother 
would be bustling about in cool snow- 
white attire— 

Thinking of the commonplace steadied 
him. 

Long shadows were already falling 
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across the 


valleys 


below. It was clear, 
although a bank of 
summer-fog _ blank- 
eted the far Pacifico 

velvet. 


see little figures at 
the doorway of 
Buena Esperanza. 

How peaceful the 
valleys were! What 
a land—what a land 
for one’s—children. 
He half-understood 
how don Estevan must feel about the 
land, although he did not realize that del 
Valle’s words had been spoken in fever. 
He did not condemn the ranchero even so, 
nor question Hilarita’s obedience; duty 
was duty and a virtue. It came to him 
now that many things, and not the least 
of them children, depended entirely 
upon the success of this last desperate 
venture. 
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ASTER and faster the 

black drove ahead now, as 
if he realized the turmoil in his 
rider's mind. When the trail 
began to slowly descend, the 
horse leaped forward at increas- 
ing and dangerous speed. Rti- 
cardo did not stay him. 

How far had they gone? De 
la Torre looked about for land- 
marks. They were near the 
eastern base of the mountain. 
Three miles more to don Arturo’s? 
Four, perhaps? As he looked, he 
knew that the land was growing 
darker, the sky purple with 
coming night; the great moun- 
tain was black. He hoped that don Ar- 
turo, at corte de madera, would not insist 
that he stay the night, but would have him 
ferried across at once. He would consent 
to no delay—an easier thing to accomplish 
with the Englishman than it would have 
been with a Spanish Californian. 

It could not be more than three miles; 
de la Torre had sighted the bare patch of 
red rock on the double-coned mountain 
of the Tah-mahs. 

Only reddish rock? Or, in the middle of 
the open space, a fire, red also, flaring 
highly, curiously blended into the sienna- 
iron color of the stones. A fire of dry wood 

never a signal—burning without smoke. 
From nowhere else save this point along 
the trail could the blaze have been dis- 
covered. He did not slacken pace as he 
watched, but left don Estevan’s horse to 
pick his own rapid way. 

Around the fire, seen more clearly as he 
approached, he saw that which sent in- 
voluntary chills up his spine—the leaping 


naked figures of the savage Tah-mahs. 
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Instinctively, now, he reined in the 
black. 

A thin wail of sound lifted to his ears. 
The Tah-mahs were chanting a hymn of 
supplication to the toad-woman who 
hated all Spaniards, and to o-wah-to the 
fire-lizard who was her husband—who 
killed white men to earn her horrible 
pleasure. Only a word or two reached 
him, but they were enough. 

The flames lit the lower drooping 
branches of the redwoods above the danc- 
ing-place, making them bloom with fierce 
strange crimson blossoms. ‘The Indians 
danced more furiously, dark goblins gath- 
ered about a hellish demon-fire. Bits of 
ebony, spotted blood-bright by the fire- 
gleam. 

Faster and faster they danced; de la 
Torre, shocked cold, could see some, like 
exhausted imps, fall in a frenzy beside the 
glare, while their fellows leaped over them 
wildly. 

The great black trembled. 

The ranchero knew that it had been 
many years since the Tah-mahs had done 
a dance of death. The treatment the 
Indians were according Fra Juan, their 
absence from the mission save when raid- 
ing, don Ygnacio’s arrogance and cruelty 
toward them, the surliness of the Indian 
servants at the ranchos, the murder of the 
chained sawyers, chief Marin’s smoke- 
signals, all flared up (with the fire) to con- 
fuse and startle de la Torre. 

He glanced back once again toward 
Buena Esperanza, now hidden behind the 
ridges. 

Then, desperately, he urged the horse 
down the trail which led to the bay-shore 
hacienda of corte de madera del Presidio. 


XIII 
HE situation, to Ygnacio Cienega, 
appeared fairly delicate. Double 
wages—Hilarita and Buena Esperanza— 
were already as good as in his pocket. 
Just one little twist, and he would have 
both secure. 

De la Torre’s question had troubled 
him, and, in a measure, still did. What 
had the ranchero meant by it? After all, 
what difference, since Hilarita would 
marry him within the week? Seven days 
—why not make it only three, or, better, 
tomorrow? 

They had been riding along the trail; 
at the one redwood (where Ricardo had 
seen them) don Ygnacio stopped his horse. 
There was a little broad place where man 
and girl paused; don Silencio was forced 
to remain a good twenty feet in the rear, 
unless the silent man proposed to have 
the horse stand on an uncomfortable in- 
cline in the path. 

Don Ygnacio’s proposals were simple. 

First, he loved her. Secondly, she 
loved him. Thirdly, a week was not a 
long time, considering the age of the 
world, but when all of their love had to be 
crowded into one brief lifetime, a week 
made a difference, eh? Well, let them be 
married at once. This was not Spain— 
this was California. Formalities could be 
dispensed with. Excitement at the 
rancho might disturb don Estevan—why 
not slip away to San Rafael Arcangel and 
have Fra Juan make of them man and 
wife? It could be done—a snap of the 
fingers—just like that. He, Ygnacio 
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Footholds of Men: 


Cienega, would see to it. Hilarita, pa- 
tient, cold, kept her tired eyes to the 
ground. 

Ah, but she was a flawless jewel (he 
told her, warming to his work) whose 
lustre he would never tire of beholding; 
she was the fragrant honeysuckle of the 
night; she was the glorious daughter of a 
golden land—. 

Some instinct kept him from touching 
upon the thing on which her own mind 
was fixed—Buena Esperanza, although he 
already saw himself its master. He saw, 
in his mind’s eye, the great bed upon 
which he would spend his siestas. He 
tasted the rich food (vastly different from 
army fare of tough beef and cowpeas); 
he heard the pleasantly servile voices of 
the cholos; he rode magnificent horses 
trapped with silver, counted the herds of 
fat cattle, fingered the wealth which must 
be don Estevan’s. 

Hilarita had conquered her fear. She 
wondered now if her grim distaste would 


My Sons 
By Eruer Romic Futter 


T have two 

Who have borne one, 
A little boy, 

A tall son. 


A little boy 

Who laughed and played, 
A lad who meets life 
Unafraid. 


A little boy, 

And one that grew 
Higher than I— 
They both are you. 


ever leave her. She no longer had any 
desire to fence, but turned a face white as 
chalk to Cienega. 

What use in protesting? Don Estevan 
had placed the rancho in her care, and 
there was but one way of saving it. She 
herself was the price: she would pay it, 
and without haggling. She had thought, 
in the patio, that she could not do it, but 
had found otherwise. Her black eyes 
came up to don Ygnacio’s. 

“Take me when you will,” she said 
steadily. 

Triumph welled up in the officer. He 
leaped to the ground, and assisted Hila- 
rita down gently—so gently that it dis- 
armed her. 

The next instant she was in his arms. 

Hot kisses seared her eyes blind. Tears 
came to blot out her misery; she could not 
stay their fall. They anointed also the 
burning cheeks of don Ygnacio, and drove 
him outside himself with love. He kissed 
her again, and whispered, “I shall always 
be with you. The end for you and me is 
only happiness.” 

Always with you! The finality of the 
words made her gulp down horror; she 
looked like a shocked Virgin come upon 
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the body of her dead Son. And so (since 
life seemed actually over) she was face to 
face with her dead. Always with you! 
Always! 

Always! She had promised her soul, 
her inmost love, to Ricardo; she thought 
now, “I love you, Ricardo, but—can | 
keep on doing it, when—” It was, she 
supposed, as if she were already dead, 
although she must live—always. 

Her blank eyes went higher, and she 
found that she was staring into the face of 
don Silencio. 

His own eyes seemed to snarl word- 
lessly—not at her, but at Cienega’s back; 
his face was a horrible mask. 

“What now, dear one?” Ygnacio asked, 
feeling her lax body stir. “Come: let me 
drink of your lips—.” 

Those selfsame lips (he looked at them 
a moment, gourmandlike) were so whitely 
tremulous that Cienega said passionately, 
“T will kiss them as red as my heart!” 

Then he saw her eyes, and the stark 
terror in them. For an instant he was 
about to speak in anger, then, reading 
their expression truly, he whirled about. 


H's complete triumph, the savor of 
the honeysuckle still in his nostrils, 
made him cry, “Back to the rancho, mute! 
I have had enough of you.” 

Don Silencio did not retreat; instead, he 
crept softly closer. 

The silent man’s previous actions, his 
constant attendance, had irked don 
Ygnacio again and again. Now, how- 
ever, he realized that he could speak with 
the voice of the master: “Senorita del 
Valle and myself go to San Rafael. We 
do not need nor want you with us.” 

The silent man’s face became still more 
grim. 

Hilarita tried to stop his ceaseless ad- 
vancing cat-step with, “Please go back, 
don Silencio. My father is unhappy 
when you are away. And”—firmly, sadly 
—“T know what I am doing.” 

He stared at her a moment, as if in 
disbelief, then, seeing what her request 
meant, and what it cost her to say it, he 
smiled. 

The smile was more horrible than any 
other possible expression. 

Don Ygnacio said sharply, “Do you 
think we need a guard, Silencio? What 
Indio is there who would attack an 
officer?” 

The whirr of an arrow gave the lie to 
his brave statement. 

Don Ygnacio looked quickly in the di- 
rection of the sound; heard a crashing in 
the brush above him, and said laughingly, 
“Someone shot at a deer—.” 

If don Silencio heard either the sound 
of the missile or Cienega’s words he gave 
no visible sign. 

“He has become crazed,” the officer 
cried, and reached to his horse, to pull 
the sword from the scabbard hanging 
there. Don Silencio gave him no time; 
for all his years the mute Spaniard was 
upon Cienega before the officer had the 
blade half from the sheath. 

The startled horse, against whom don 
Sifencio’s onslaught had hurled Cienega, 
bolted, whirled, and galloped rapidly 
toward Buena Esperanza. Hilarita in- 
stinctively caught the reins of her own 
mount. 
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Footholds of Men: 


A schemer don Ygnacio was, a coward 
he was not. He locked his arms about the 
older man’s body, and they swayed 
together on the path. The flame of fight 
was brightening in him; his thin lips were 
tightly set, his eyes wary and cool. He 
tried immediately to whip don Silencio to 
earth, but the other twisted like a cat, and 
was back at him at once. 

Hilarita, unable to move, watched as 
she would have watched a shadow-show. 
She saw what each man was trying to do 
—to work the other toward the cliff, and, 
with a violent heave, hurl him to the 
stream a hundred feet below. 

Slowly, cleverly, don Silencio worked 
the younger man toward the brink, only 
to have the other break away. 

Cienega was blind with 
rage. All of his anger had 
welled to the surface, to 
seethe there, and be mingled 
with his desire to show Hil- 
arita what great strength 
was his. An old man stand 
up tohim! It was not to be 
permitted! He tore after 
don Silencio now like a mad- 
dened bull. 

He lifted him straight in 
the air, but, at the very 
edge of the cliff, the mute 
Spaniard again managed to 
squirm his arms about the 
officer’s middle, and hold 
tight. 

The fight was becoming 
more and more uneven: it 
was plain, even to the awe- 
stricken girl, that it could 
last but little longer 

She saw how Cienega was 
forcing his opponent steadily 
to the edge, and that the 
officer’s lips were beginning 
to smile. Don Silencio’s face 
was twisted with hatred and 
effort, but all of his straining 
could not keep the other 
from shoving him relentlessly 
toward the cliff. 

If Cienega were killed, she 
would be—blessed word!— 
free. If his horse had not 
dashed affrightedly back toward Buena 
Esperanza, she might have taken his 
sword, and with the help of good San 
Rafael—no, she could never have done it, 
even though there could be but one end- 
ing to the unequal struggle. Don Silencio’s 
strength, she knew, was no longer com- 
panion with his fiery spirit. 

Was she to see him, her protector, killed 
before her very eyes, and then be forced 
to creep lovingly into don Ygnacio’s 
bloody, all-conquering arms? Too much 
to ask! 


mute! 


HE sharp whip of memory brought 

her back to the peaceful flower-fra- 
grant patio, in which she had told Ricardo 
good-bye, from which don Ygnacio had 
led her—a path ending only at murder 
and the altar. 

Fatalism made her numb, impotent. 
Generations of blind devotion told her 
that all she could do was bow her head in 
acquiescence—ah, don Ygnacio had the 
kindly old man close to the edge at last— 
he was twisting the older man’s arms 
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free—in another moment—. She looked 
about like a wild thing, for a rock, a 
stick—. 

Don Silencio was at the very edge; she 
had waited too long. No fright was in the 
silent man’s desperate eyes, nor bitter- 
ness; instead, they burned fiercely with 
an unearthly hatred. 

Step by step, inch by inch, Cienega 
forced him to the brink: at the last mo- 
ment (when Cienega had pinioned both 
hands, and dislodged rocks began to 
batter against the ferns below) a great 
voice—singularly like don Estevan’s 
cried— 

“Santiago! 
parrot!” 


Turn and fight a man, 


‘Back to the rancho, 


I have had 


c %? 
enough of you 









As Hilarita turned to look down the 
path automatically, she realized that don 
Ygnacio turned also: in that same instant 
a gale of laughter smote against her ears. 
She knew that it had been don Silencio 
who had shouted; knew that Cienega’s 
momentary relaxation and surprise had 


allowed the old man to wind his arms 
about the other, to pull backward and 
downward—. 

They were gone! 

She fell to her knees, the sound of roll- 
ing, tumbling bodies screaming into her 
brain. A last dull thud—. 

A bird in the manzanita. The far 
sweet lowing of cattle. 

Slowly, still on her knees, as if an un- 
seen hand pulled her, Hilarita crawled to 
the edge of the cliff. 

They were—they must be—dead. Not 
only that (her weary head told her) but 
she had failed in her great-hearted pur- 
pose—failed don Estevan, since the 
authorities would hold him responsible for 
the actions of don Silencio, and undoubt- 
edly claim the rancho as recompense, or 
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at least refuse the grant—the blood of 
two men on her soul—what would Fra 
Juan say?—and Ricardo—. 

She was at the edge, and peered down 
in terror. What she saw seemed a vision 
—a miracle. Their fall broken by the 
water, the two men were again locked in a 
death-grip. Her eyes started to the skies 
in prayer; as they swept upward creeping 
figures above the stream came into being. 
She saw the sun gleaming on bare knives 
stolen from the mission. 

The Indians—Caynameros, not users 
of the arrow—slid from rock to rock, from 
tree to tree: she counted five of them. 

Her voice lifted: “Los Indios! Los 
Indios!’ 

How slowly the two struggling men 
came apart! And yet how surely her cry 
separated them! 

A voice, again curiously like her father’s, 
roared up to her. 

“The horse, Hilarita! 
Ride!” 

For an instant she remained on her 
knees, watching the Caynameros break 

into a run toward the two men below. 

Then, the thought of bringing men— 

men!—from the rancho to rescue those 
two of her own race came to her: she 
was not merely escaping, but, 
if only she could go rapidly 
enough, might save them 
both. She leaped to the horse, 
and was gone in a shower of 
pebbles and a spatter of 
sparks. 


Ride, little one! 


XIV 

N the country of the In- 

dians, in the shadow of 
the sacred Tah-mah moun- 
tain, two horses were flash- 
ing over the rough ridge- 
trails: Hilarita’s sturdy little 
bay toward Buena Esper- 
anza, Ricardo’s great black 
toward corte madera del 
Presidio. But before the girl 
was a half-mile on her way, 
and while de la Torre was 
urging don Arturo to sum- 
mon paddlers for the balsa, 
a half-dozen more animals 
were rushing to meet the girl—aparta- 
dores from the rancho. 

The frightened animal of Cienega’s had 
cantered at last to the hacienda, satisfied 
with the company of his kind; a woman- 
servant had blurted the fact to don Este- 
van. The ranchero had heard it with 
laughter: 

“He has fallen from his animal,” he 
said. “It is like a Cienega.” 

What the chola said drove the breath 
out of don Estevan’s lungs. 

“But what if your coming son-in-law 
were injured—killed ?” 

So he heard the one thing which was 
being carefully kept from him. He had 
gone fairly wild: what was this? What 
miserable gossip did the vile wench 
repeat? What—. 

“Send for Miguel!” he snarled at the 
end. 

“Well, Miguel,” he began—so seriously 
that the apartador knew his master was 
completely himself, “it seems that we are 
to have a wedding here.” 

(Continued on page 67) 
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ABLOID  question- 


Naires weren’t popu- 











@ James Drummond 
Dole, president of the 
Hawatian Pineapple 
Company, Ltd. 


million cases. That’s 
the story in a nutshell 
—or a tin can, rather. 
Mr. Dole’s company is 
today a $9,000,000 con- 
cern, owning and oper- 
ating what is admit- 
tedly the largest fruit 
cannery in the world. 
No dog-in-the-manger 
cry of “luck,” “money,” 
nor “coincidence” can 
justify such a tremen- 
dous accomplishment. 
What, then, was back 
of it all? The idea of 
bringing ripe pineapple 
to the American dining- 


table. Did he do it? 


Pioneering 


Looking about him he saw nothing but 
tiny farms, with their loam sadly impov- 
erished, their owners considering them- 
selves fortunate indeed if they made a 
bare living from the paltry acres which, 
at that, were buried deep under a blanket 
of snow four months of the year. 

Then came much talk of Hawau, the 
islands having just become American pos- 
sessions. A miniature coffee boom was 
started. Young Dole pricked up his ears. 
The idea of becoming a coffee planter took 
hold of his imagination; at least, he might 
go out there and investigate. So he took 
a train for the West, and at San Francisco 
boarded a steamer bound for the new El 


Dorado. 
HEN he reached Honolulu, Dole 


spent a long time looking around. 
While he was deeply impressed with the 
fertility of the soil and the delightful 
climate, the more he turned the matter 
over the less he thought of the idea of 
growing coffee. However, the 
die had been cast; he wasn’t 











HEN Dole 


“Jim” 


figure. 


ness. 


fruit cannery in the world. 


—TueE Epirors. 


offered 
$35,000 in prizes for a non-stop 
flight from the Pacific Coast to Ha- 
wali, he immediately became a world 
Before his name reached the 
headlines, however, he had made an 
extraordinary success of his own busi- 
The Hawaiian Pineapple Com- 
pany, Limited, operates the largest 
How 
Dole made it that, through the same 
pioneering spirit which led him to en- 
courage the newest form of pioneering 
—aviation—, is told in this article. 


going to turn around and go 
home licked —and_ he still 
wanted to be a farmer. So when 
he learned of a piece of home- 
stead land, located out at Wa- 
hiawa, that was to be sold at 
auction, he went out and bought 
it. This was in 1gol. 

Although he was a long way 
from the shores of Massachu- 
setts, nevertheless the influence 
of the old Bay State was still 
strong. So he commenced rais- 
ing temperate zone products. 
Along with his peas and cab- 
bages and onions, he planted 
tropical fruits—among them the 
magical pineapple! 

Picked ripe, peeled, cored and 
sliced, Dole found the flavor of 
the pineapple most delicious, in 
no way. comparable with the 
fruit picked green, then shipped 
over-seas. Why not can it? 























lar in 1903. If they 
were, the first quiz 
might well have been: What 
is the king of fruits? 

Had you asked “Jim” 
have said: 

“Pines.” 

In fact, he’d still give you the same kind 
of an answer; and he’s not remotely in- 
terested in lumber, except in the matter of 
providing adequate, comfortable quarters 
for his several thousand of cannery and 
plantation employees. ‘Pines’ in this 
case are pineapples and Dole has the best 
of reasons for calling the pineapple the 
King of Fruits. 

In 1903, James Dole, who is today presi- 
dent of the Hawaiian Pineapple Com- 
pany, Ltd., had a little three-man cannery 
that cost $5000 and put up 1893 cases of 
fruit. Last year’s pack amounted to three 





Dole, he would 
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Investigation disclosed that 





In pres- 


It looks very much that way. 
” but it 


ent-day jargon “he put it across, 
wasn’t easy. 

The fact that he was born and educated 
in New England was at once a help and a 
hindrance to the future pineapple king. 
From his sturdy ancestry he inherited a 
deep-rooted love for the soil. This was a 
help; a potent factor in his development. 
But inasmuch as pineapples can hardly be 
considered indigenous to the shores of a 
stern and rock-bound coast, this fact in 
itself was not designed to turn the man’s 
thoughts in the direction of “pine” cul- 
ture. 

While still a young student at Harvard, 
Jim Dole felt the urge of the pioneer, an 
urge to wrest a good, clean living from the 
soil. \ But just how was he to make a start? 
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this was already being done 
by a Baltimore firm that imported 
their fruit from the West Indies. But it 
was picked green, then canned, being 
without flavor, sour and tough. While 
some pears, still hard and sour, will be- 
come sweet and tender when ripened in 
the attic, this doesn’t hold true with pine- 
apples. Dole concluded, therefore, the 
only way to make a go of his idea was to 
pick the fruit ripe, and put it in cans right 
then and there. 

Dismissing all thoughts of raising any- 
thing but ‘‘pines,” he set about to devise 
ways and means of securing a cannery as 
the only logical solution. “But where’s 
the money coming from?” he asked. him- 
self. ‘“There are very few here in the 
Islands who will put up anything to 
finance a plant.” Was it really worth 
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in Pines 


going ahead with? Should he go back to 
Boston and try to secure capital with 
which to organize a company and build a 
cannery? “If Americans now enjoy pine- 
apple to the extent of half a million dol- 
lars’ worth a year, the prospects seem 
worth developing,” he reasoned. Was he 
right? He thought so. 

It’s a long distance from Honolulu to 
Boston, but his plans were fully matured; 
there was nothing to mull over, and every 
last detail had been whipped into shape. 





a 


\s he sped across the continent, his en- 
thusiasm rose with the mileage. There 
was nothing wrong with his idea; it was 
perfectly sound. He shouldn’t have the 

east difficulty convincing his friends that 
a canning of ripe pineapples was bound 
to be profitable. 

But there were cynics, and he found lots 
of them. ‘‘Why, this is something brand 
new, Jim. It’s never been done before,” 
they chorused. True, he knew only too 
well it had never been done before; but 
then, his was the soul of a true pioneer. 
The difference between the practical 
pioneer and the visionary, however, was 
not at all clear to most of those he ap- 
proached. It was clear, though, to a few 
of them, the far-seeing ones, and from this 
mere handful he secured some funds, but 
hardly enough for his purpose. 

In no way discouraged, Jim Dole 
packed up and left for the West Coast. 
On his way back across the continent he 
did some close calculating, but figure as he 
might, he didn’t see how he could go ahead 
with his plans for a cannery with the 
amount of capital he had in hand. He 
was satisfied that while his idea might 
seem venturesome to some, nevertheless 
it was basically sound; it would produce 
results and roll up some modest fortunes 
for those who could see things as he did. 

When he left the train at San Francisco, 
Jim Dole was not discouraged nor even 
less sure of himself; he was more sober- 
minded, that was all. He realized he must 
make a strong bid now for the remainder 
of his required backing; so with character- 
istic energy he dug in. The next steamer 
bound for the Islands had on board one 
James D. Dole. He was going back to 
his homestead-plantation to grow pine- 
apples, and what was infinitely more im- 
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(In 1903 this little 
plant put up 1893 cases 
of ripe pineapple. 
Jim Dole was officially 
manager, but in his 
spare time he filled 
cans, watched the 
paring machine and 
ran the boiler 


portant, he had the wherewithal to erect a 
cannery. 

When everyth ng was in shape for the 
wheels to begin turning at the little plant, 
Jim Dole was the happiest man in the 
world—and the busiest. With the aid of 
a teamster, a processer, a canner and a 
few Chinamen in the fields—about fifteen, 
all told—he went to work. Having put 
himself on the payroll as manager at the 
munificent rate of $75.00 a month, young 
Dole naively concluded he’d better keep 
busy (he was already working day and 
night), so in his spare moments he filled 
cans, watched the paring machine, and 
between ten and eleven other little jobs 
he ran the boiler. 


HE embryo pineapple king had 
figured that his first run should 
yield a trifle over seven thousand cases 
of fruit, but for some reason all his eggs 
didn’t hatch. His first pack came to only 
1893 cases. On the face of it, this would 
seem to be sufficient grounds for discour- 
agement; but not for Dole, for in spite of 
the tiny output, he had more than justi- 
fied himself. Disregarding quantity, he 
had proven conclusively the merit of his 
idea in the quality. The incomparable 
flavor of the ripe pineapple had surely been 
captured. It was right there in the tin. 
Like the pioneer of frontier days who 
had set out and wrested a bit of the forest 
for his own, even though it was only large 
enough for his cabin-site, Dole was con- 
tent for the time being in the assurance 
that his idea was right. And like the old- 
time frontiersman, he knew perfectly well 
that expansion was merely a matter of 
time. His foundation was sound enough. 
Omitting all mention of the head- 
aches and heartaches experienced during 
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@ Left: In this mammoth plant, 
the largest fruit cannery in the 
world, Dole doesn’t have to fill 
cans. Last year’s pack was 
approximately 3,000,000 cases 


these early years, it is interesting 
to watch the growth of Dole’s 
idea in terms of cases of ripe 
“pines” put up. In 1904 the pack was 
8810 cases, iN 1905 it was 25,022, in 1906 
it came to 31,934, and in 1907 it was well 
over 108,000. 

When, in 1908 and 1909, the young in- 
dustry suffered a bad case of indigestion 
in the form of over-production, Dole 
initiated a fine bit of generalship. In the 
first place, he didn’t diagnose the case as 
over-production at all; he held that goods 
remained unsold through lack of adver- 
tising. There just weren’t enough people 
who had even a bowing acquaintance with 
pineapples. And here’s where the man’s 
generalship came in. 

By this time Dole had competitors, 
several of them. ‘More power to the 
industry,” he called it, then proceeded to 
prove his assertion by calling a conference 
and launching what is known as the first 
associational campaign for a commodity. 
That results were accomplished is pretty 
clearly shown in pack figures for the year 
1910, which reached 233,000 cases; by 
1912 they were well above the half million 
mark. Again Dole had scored as a pioneer. 

Let’s go back for a moment to this 
man’s humble start, when his little plant’s 
first seasonal pack came to 1893 cases. 
Today, in the huge H. P. plant at Hono- 
lulu, they pack this many cases in half an 
hour! The largest pack so far put through 
in one. day came to 275 carloads of 

“pines.” Quite a day’s work. 

Dole is possessed of unquenchable en- 
ergy. This, in combination with a rare 
ability to pick dependable executives, has 
resulted in the development by his com- 
pany of a number of highly efficient me- 
chanical and labor-saving devices, both 
in the canning plant and in the fields. His 
company has introduced practically all 
(Continued on page 69) 
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Coolidge Retires 


ELL, that’s settled. Cal Coolidge won’t run again. 
With the sense of humor belonging to a mischievous 
boy he made his startling announcement, sat back with a 
grin and watched the effect, watched the political kids 
scramble for the bright, shiny dollar he had tossed out to 
them. 
The immediate effect of the Coolidge announcement was 
a wave of gooseflesh running up and down a very large 
number of conservative backs. The owners of these sensi- 
tive backs were afraid that a “radical” of the Borah or 
LaFollette type might get the Republican nomination and 
be elected; they were afraid that the political uncertainty 
created by the Coolidge withdrawal might hurt business; 
they were afraid that his abdication might give a Democrat 
a chance at the crown; they were afraid of their own shadows. 
Big Business had confidence in Coolidge because he did 
nothing with great determination. Since the war caused the 
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Try and Solve this 


F you want to do something for your country and your 

health, eat more canned peaches; eat more prunes; eat 
more canned or dried apricots; eat more apples; eat more 
pears; eat more almonds; eat more grapes, make more grape 
juice; eat more grapefruit. Of all these commodities there 
is an oversupply. Despite persistent and intelligent efforts 
to stimulate your jaded appetite, despite cutting of prices 
to the bone, the market won’t absorb all the offerings. And 
the individual grower can no more control the total output 
than he can change the direction of the wind. 

The Far Western producer of fruits, nuts and grapes is 
still paying for the war. While Europe and Asia were dis- 
organized after the Armistice, prices went sky high, fruit- 
growing became very profitable. As a result everybody 
planted fruit trees and vines. Now the world output ex- 
ceeds the world demand in a normal season—and the grower 
holds the bag. 

Look at one small angle of the problem, the canning-peach 
situation. Because the California cling peach was sold at 
$50 to $80 a ton for a number of years, enabling the pro- 
ducer to make good money, the acreage and the output went 
up fast. In 1925 the pack amounted to 9,258,000 cases, 
2,000,000 cases above the four-year average, yet both 
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The Puller of the West 


Three Cheers 











Herbert Hoover 


for 


government to regulate every line of human endeavor from 
the contents of the daily menu to the drying-up of th« 
flowing bowl, Big Business has been deathly afraid of a 
renewal of war-time interference in its affairs. So far as we 
can see, this fear is groundless. The average man has no 
hankering for a radical president who might upset the 
applecart of national prosperity. The multitudes are not 
shouting for a change; all they want is a steady job, more 
money and a new automobile. They’ll support Hoover or 
Lowden or any other conservative candidate. They’ll elect 
a conservative candidate if business and employment remain 
good. If Big Business gets scared, pulls in its sensitive horns 
and slows down industry and commerce, it is playing directly 
and foolishly into the hands of those whom it fears. 

If Hoover succeeds Coolidge, there’ll be more action in 
the White House, but it will be constructive action. Cool- 
idge is purely negative; Hoover will be beneficially positive. 
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Peach of a Puzzle 


canners and growers did well. In 1926 the peach pack 
increased to 13,654,000 cases, the canners paying $40 a ton. 
They got stung. Though the price for choice canned 
peaches dropped from the opening of $2.10 to the unprofit- 
able quotation of $1.60 per case, though at this price the 
canners lost money, 2,000,000 cases were left in their ware- 
houses, unsold, when the new crop ripened this year. And 
this crop was the equivalent of 12,000,000 cases. Adding 
the unsold carry-over, it meant a total output of 14,000,000 
cases when the market in the low-priced year had absorbed 
only 11,000,000. 

The growers organized. The associated canners offered 
less than half the preceding year’s price; the growers 
demanded $30 a ton. They deadlocked. Peaches ripened, 
dropped, rotted. Still the canneries remained closed. After 
thousands of tons of early peaches had been lost, the parties 
compromised. They were able to agree because a quarter 
of the crop had been lost. 

But this compromise does not solve the problem. Thou- 
sands of acres of young peach orchards still have to come 
into full bearing. If next year the growing weather is normal, 
the situation will be even worse. 

What can be done about it? 
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Your Inelastic Stomach Worries the Farmer 


emer the theoretical standpoint it should be compara- 
tively easy to reduce the output of wheat, corn, cotton 
or any other annual crop. But the reduction of the output 
of fruit trees or grape vines is something else again. Only 
the ax will do it, and that drastic remedy will be applied by 
any grower only as a last resort, after every other cure has 
been tried and found wanting. 
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It is idle to expect cooperative marketing and advertising 
to solve the problem of heavy overproduction in many 
related lines. As Dr. Alonzo E. Taylor of the Stanford 
Food Research Institute pointed out in these pages three 
years ago, the human stomach is inelastic. With increasing 
prosperity a man may buy and operate three cars instead of 
one; he may buy and wear ten suits instead of three, but 
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he won’t increase his total consumption of food by an ounce. 
He may change his diet, but whenever he increases the con- 
sumption of one article of food he decreases in another 
direction. 

This fact lies at the bottom of the farmer’s troubles. 
Until he can so regulate production that output and demand 
balance one another, he will be confronted with periodic 
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The one hope in the 
present situation lies in the rapid increase of the consum- 
ing population, in the reduction of output through neglect 
of orchards and vineyards, in the disappearance of the 
inefficient grower, and in the reduction of production costs. 
That’s a slow, painful process, but it’s the only one that wil! 
do the work. 


gluts of the market and low prices. 
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Dividing the Sugar of Evangelistic Effort 


T’S true that even evangelists have to buy hats, shoes, 

groceries and gasoline. If they have children, they have 
to educate them, and education costs money. And when 
the gospel is spread by means of radio and magazines, with 
silver bands and an elaborate publicity staff on the side, it 
becomes an organized business that will stop unless it shows 
substantial entries on the right side of the ledger. 

Aimee McPherson and her mother have been carrving on 
a well organized evangelical business. It has prospered 
amazingly. Therefore it is natural and almost inevitable 
that the partners should fall out over the division of the 
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profits. But the dispute over the material fruits of evan- 
gelism should have been confined to the bosom of the 
family. If “Sister” and “Mother” wanted a divorce and a 
division of the community property, they should have 
arranged for the separation quietly. The kind of publicity 
that attended the division may have a decided effect on 
future profits. 

To avoid occurrences of this kind, we suggest that Aimee 
incorporate and retain a majority of the common stock. 
And if she will issue a limited amount of preferred shares, 
we shall put her in touch with a number of potential buyers. 
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Why California Should Watch Its District Attorneys Now 


ALIFORNIA has just started its new campaign designed 

to discourage the activities of the criminal classes in the 
Golden State. Under the new laws just coming into force 
the habitual criminal is to receive short shrift and long 
sentences. After the second conviction on felony charges the 
new law compels the judges to hand him a fifteen-year jolt; 
he cannot be placed on probation and he is ineligible for 
parole until he has served ten years. After the fourth con- 
viction it’s life for him. And if he commits a felony while 
carrying a deadly weapon, even if he does not use it and if 
it is his first offense, the law orders the judge to give him 
fifteen years. Also the law simplifies the judicial procedure, 
cuts down the time for appeals, removes dozens of loopholes 
and makes possible short trials and swift punishment. 
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And still we view the situation with jaundiced eyes. 
Frankly, we are skeptical about these laws. For their en- 
forcement they still need the support of vigorous district 
attorneys and fearless judges. The criminal with money 
and pull still can find an abundance of loopholes to crawl 
through. A district attorney can still allow an influential 
safecracker to plead guilty to a misdemeanor or some other 
minor offense; the gun he carried can conveniently dis- 
appear; his record need not be disclosed truthfully to the 
judge. 

The women’s organizations and the service clubs can now 
justify their existence by appointing committees to keep a 
daily and continuous watch over the administration of 
justice in their communities. 
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Don’t Let Your Air Money Land in the Promoter’s Pocket 


iy all of us are not up in the air within the next six months, 
it won’t be Lindbergh’s fault. With the exception of the 
world war, no other event has given aviation a greater 
stimulus than his lone flight across the Atlantic. It started 
a deluge of prizes and sent dozens of aviators into the upper 
region headed for all points of the compass. Following 
Chamberlin and Levine, two army fliers made the jump from 
San Francisco to Honolulu and more recently the Dole 
prize flight moved, at tragic cost, the wheel of aviation 
progress still farther forward. Expeditions to the North 
and the South poles are in preparation; every part of the 
world is to be invaded by aviators coming from long dis- 
tances and making no stops on the way. Aviation thanks to 
Lindbergh has become first-page news and promises to stay 
there for some time to come. 

It is inevitable that the present public interest in flying 
should induce promoters of various kinds to try their hand 
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Make Trees and 


FTER thirty years of service during which he created 

the model on which the methods of every juvenile 
court in the world are based, Judge Ben B. Lindsey of Den- 
ver has been forcibly retired from the bench. However, 
Denver’s self-inflicted loss is the nation’s gain. Hereafter 
Judge Lindsey will have the time to broaden out into wider 
fields instead of restricting his activities to one Colorado city. 


How to 
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at this new game. Undoubtedly within a short time the 
sucker lists will be circularized with offers of stock in air- 
plane factories, stock that on paper will pay huge dividends. 
Undoubtedly the promoters will tell the story of the Boeing 
airplane factory in Seattle, of the Douglass plant in Santa 
Monica, of other enterprises that were started on the Pacific 
Coast a few years ago by young men possessed of nerve, 
experience and a shoestring capital, enterprises that 
have grown rapidly in a few years and are now very 
profitable. ; 

When such a circular reaches you, throw it in the waste 
paper basket or send it to the nearest post office inspector for 
investigation. Unless you personally know the promoters 
and managers of a new aviation enterprise and can afford 
to lose the money, don’t throw your money into the air. The 
chances are ten to one that it will make a forced landing— 
in the pocket of the promoter. 


Boys Grow Up Straight 


If his juvenile court work has done one thing, it has 
established the fact that the greatest factor in the making 
of criminals is early environment. For confirmation of this 
fact read Jack Black’s book “You Can’t Win’. It’s the 
simply told, unembellished story of a boy whose widowed 
father allowed him to earn extra money by delivering milk 
and collecting bills in houses of prostitution, gambling joints 
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and similar establishments. Being impressionable, he ab- 
sorbed the standards, ethics and views of the class of people 
with whom he came in contact and developed into a first- 
class burglar, safecracker and hold-up man, with the usual 
trimmings of booze, dope and disease. After several peni- 
tentiary terms he decided that the criminal can’t win, turned 
straight, cured himself of the dope habit and made the grade 
to the top. It was his early environment that shunted him 
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Let’s Take Up a Collection 


[ is tough in Hollywood just now. The producers, 
pleading poverty despite seventy-five-cent movie ad- 
missions, are trying to reduce expenses. But they are not 
getting very far. The proposed salary cuts did not materi- 
alize. In all probability a lot of useless timber has been 
pruned from the swollen payrolls, but the stars under con- 
tract haven’t the least idea of surrendering one penny of 
their million-dollar salaries. The stars, like Frankenstein, 
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off onto the sidetrack of crime. Until we can keep young- 
sters out of the atmosphere of crime, prostitution, gambling 
and drinking until their habits are firmly fixed, until such 
time we shall have to keep on increasing the capacity of our 
penitentiaries. 

If you want a tree or a bush to grow up straight, you tie it 
to a straight stake in itsearly years. The same method wil] 
work with boys and girls. 


for the Movie Magnates 


have become the masters of the men who created them. 
From the ease and speed with which they have been elevated 
to stardom and sky-high salaries almost over night, it seems 
at this distance that the producers could get together, de- 
cline to renew the contracts and get busy planting a new 
crop. It won’t take them long to replace about ninety-five 
per cent of the present stars. And in six months nobody will 
remember that the has-beens ever were stars. 
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Maybe We Won’t See So Many Moron Pictures Hereafter 


ERHAPS part of the movie producers’ plight is due to 

the policy, as revealed by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, of ramming large gobs of inferior films down the throat 
of the theater owner by the block system of releases. No 
matter what the taste of his public may be, the theater 
owner has to take an entire block of twenty-three or fifty- 
two pictures selected by the distributor in conjunction with 
the affiliated producers. If he declines to submit to this 
stuffing process, he does not get the feature pictures turned 
out by the producers belonging to the alliance. 

In California the situation in the motion-picture theater 
field is even worse than in the rest of the country, according 
to the testimony in the proceedings brought against the 
West Coast theater chain, its producer and distributor 


affiliations, by the Federal Trade Commission. In thie 
Golden State, according to the testimony, the life of the 
independent theater owner in competitive localities seems 
to be a nightmare, a worse nightmare than some of the films 
he is compelled to show his patrons. The West Coast outfit 
apparently also acts as booking agent for the leading pro- 
ducers that are members of the combination. Through its 
ability to give or withhold successful films from independent 
theaters, this powerful group is charged not only with dictat- 
ing programs, giving the independent exhibitor no choice in 
the selection, but of compelling him to sell an interest in his 
business to his big competitor. If the Federal Trade Com- 
mission is successful, it is possible that competition will lift 
the level and the tone of the screen offerings. 
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SUNSET’S Gallery of Western Governors 


The Honorable FRANK C. EMERSON, of Wyoming 


HE seems to be the Nemesis of the Ross family. When William Bradford 
Ross, Democrat, became governor of Wyoming, he found Frank C. Emer- 
son, Republican, installed as state engineer. Many deserving Democrats being 
hungry, the governor fired the state engineer. But Emerson just wouldn’t stay 
fired. He appealed to the courts and the learned judges declared that he had 
been duly appointed and confirmed for a four-year term. So Emerson got his 
back pay and the staunch Democratic governor had to put up with a Republican 
state engineer. Governor Ross died. His widow, Nellie Tayloe Ross, inherited 
his job. But when she asked for reelection, the sovereign voters of the sov- 
ereign state of Wyoming up and voted in droves for the Republican candi- 
date, the state engineer who wouldn’t stay fired. And so the Honorable Frank 
C. Emerson is now inhabiting the gubernatorial mansion at Cheyenne with his 
wife and three sturdy sons. 


OVERNOR EMERSON is following in the footsteps of his illustrious 

predecessor, Dr. Elwood Mead, Commissioner of Reclamation and inter- 
national authority on irrigated-land colonization. When Dr. Mead was state 
engineer of Wyoming, he framed a code of water laws that has become the 
model for similar legislation in all progressive Western states. Both as state 
engineer and as governor the Hon. Frank C. Emerson has been deeply con- 
cerned with the proper development of the Colorado river and has taken a lead- 
ing part in framing and defending the Santa Fe compact for the division of the 
Colorado’s water. He was a member of the river commission in 1921 and this 
year was appointed by Secretary Work on the present commission. 

Governor Emerson is a native of Saginaw, Mich., and a graduate of the 
University of Michigan. He received 
his C. E. degree at the age of 22, ° 
immediately married his co-ed fiancee 
and came out to do engineering work 
in Wyoming in 1905. He’s been at it 
ever since. 


Number Ten: 
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NEXT MONTH: 
Governor H. C. Baldridge 
of the State of Idaho 


GoOvERNOR Frank C. EMERSON 
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BRONSTRUP, IN THE SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE 


Go to It, Boys, I’m Through 





REYNOLDS, IN THE PORTLAND OREGONIAN 


Oh, He Won’t Bite a Friend! 
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REYNOLDs, IN THE PORTLAND OREGONIAN 


The California Tourisi Has Discovered Oregon 




















MC CARTHY, IN THE OAKLAND TIMES 


Already ? 
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These Two Girls Are 
Lighthouse Keepers 


T Point Fermin, guarding 
the Los Angeles harbor, two 
girls have the unusual dis- 
tinction of being lighthouse 
keepers for Uncle Sam. 

Thelma Austin and her younger sister, 
Juniata, have been in full charge of this 
lighthouse since the death of their parents 
a year and a half ago. Having been 
reared in the environment of Pacific Coast 
lighthouses they feel very much at home 
in the remote old landmark where they 
have protected many coastwise steamers 
by their loyal vigilance. 

Thelma was three months old when her 
father and mother accepted the commis- 
sion to tend the lighthouse at Point Arena 
on the California coast. It was here that 
Juniata, her younger sister, was born, and 
in early childhood both girls came to real- 
ize that one of the greatest responsibilities 
known to man is that of guardian of “ships 
that pass in the night.”” When the 
Austins later took up their duties as light- 
house tenders at Point Concepcion, one of 
the most rugged points on the Pacific 
Coast, above the city of Santa Barbara, 
and a point where many marine disasters 
have occurred, Thelma witnessed for the 
first time a tragic shipwreck when the 
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steamer Shasta, 2 lumber freighter, went 
on the rocks during a terrific storm and 
was dashed to pieces. 

“Tt was a memorable experience,” this 
sea-loving young woman says, “but some- 
how I thrilled with the realization that 
father was doing everything within his 
power to prevent the accident, and that is 
the very best any brave ocean guardian 
can do.” 

In 1917 the Austins came to Point Fer- 
min, the father as lighthouse keeper, his 
wife acting as his assistant. And so these 
girls grew to womanhood under the bril- 
liant glow of the huge searchlight which 
nightly flashes continuous warnings over 
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Thelma Austin and her sister Juniata 
(below) serve their Uncle Sam as keepers of 
Point Fermin Lighthouse guarding the Los 
Angeles Harbor. They are orphans, reared 
in Pacific Coast lighthouses. Juniata was 
borne by the stork to Point Arena Lighthouse, 
a creditable trip for a non-seagoing bird. 
These brave girls are educating two younger 
brothers in a military academy 


the waters. The life became fascinating 
to them. When their parents died they 
were confronted with a momentous de- 
cision, for if they were to forsake the light- 
house it would mean relinquishing to 
strangers the tasks beloved by their 
parents, and this the sisters could not 
bear to see. So, with the true viking 
spirit of their ancestors, the valiant girls 
decided to remain in ful! charge as official 
lighthouse keepers. 

“No, we never get lonely,” said Thelma 
in response to a natural question, “for we 
dearly love the magic mystery of the sea. 
And besides, to keep us company, we have 
the glory of the sunrise and the sunset, the 
dull booming of the restive ocean and the 
passing of a myriad of ships. Further- 
more, we feel that we have a sacred duty 
to fulfill here—that of continuing the 
work started here by our beloved parents.” 

Besides accepting the charge of light- 
house keepers these sisters have other re- 
sponsibilities. Five sturdy brothers must 
be properly trained and educated. Th: 
three oldest are now sailors on Unck 
Sam’s fleet which guards the very harbor 
over which the sisters keep watch. The 
two younger boys are in a_ military 
academy, thanks to their sisters’ devotion. 

“The lighthouse and its duties are m\ 
very existence,’ said Thelma, ‘ ‘for the 
urge of the sea is in my inmost being, and 
I would never be content living anywhere 
else. My cup of joy would surely run 
over if the government would let us live 
always at Point Fermin and manage the 
lighthouse as our parents did. There has 
been some talk about the g government tak- 
ing over the lighthouse but it would be a 
terrible blow to us both, as we want to 
keep it and run it and guide the ships just 
as our dear parents would have us do, and 
thus keep alive their memories in our 
hearts.” C. CLtypE Cook. 


re) 
Two Sisters Operate a 
Lighthouse 
A Woman in New Fields of Law 
The Indian Chief of the 
Yakima Nation 
Builder of the World’s Highest 
Bridges 
Her Flowers are Financial Profits 
A Captain Who Bucks Bronco 
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Interesting Westerners 47 
a A Redman of Importance @ Nouh Sluskin and his wife Agnes. Heis chief of the 
y : Yakima Nation in Central Washington and at the i 
INE feathers and beaded buckskin have made many first Northwest Indian Congress in Spokane was 
S aboriginal Beau Brummells, but Nouh Sluskin, chief of the adjudged the best-dressed redman. He has plenty of 
Yakima nation in central Washington, isn’t in the dandy honest-Injun character that some white folks lack 
class at all, despite his eye-filling regalia and the fact that at i 
the first Northwest Indian congress in Spokane he officially es 
ot ata} was adjudged the best-dressed redman west of the Missouri ey 
SO river. 
Sola Chief Sluskin, whose first name means Burned Off Timber ) 
Sei coer or Burned Timber Country, is too important a man among | 
a i his people to pose as a mere dandy. He is seriously concerned 
ca bird with the problems of living and matters of tribal welfare. 
= Sahat: His ranch, pony herds, race horses, beef cattle and the seasonal 
= salmon runs require most of his attention. He dons his gay 
4 clothes only on festive and ceremonial occasions. The rest 
cinating of the time a utilitarian garb suffices. Dressed up or not, how- 
all ‘thes ever, he is a notable looking Indian and he has plenty of 
aT I honest-Injun character to back up his strongly modeled feat- 
he light- ures and dignified mien. Scrupulous in business dealings, he 
hing to has contempt for those who are not, and the integritv of his 
“gy. ex word is that of the old-time breech-clout savage. With his 
ahd noe friends, both red and white, he is genial and actually charm- 
wilkine ing. He likes laughter and jesting but when formalities are 
Tee: in order he fills the office of head chief with dignity and 
nt girls gnity an 
ollecia} distinction. 
It is Sluskin’s firm belief—a curious belief from the stand- 
iin point of many official and unofficial white uplifters of the 
ie awe redman—that Indians should be Indians. He contends that 
“wl it is a mistake to try to make them red editions of white 
alive men, to suppress and combat all their native instincts and 
et, the desires. He also declares that while the Indians are absorbing 
a A the teachings of white civilization they should not forget 
callin. their own rich store of folklore, arts and crafts. He thinks 
Oley his people can learn from the white race, yet remain true to 
ez the their heritage and retain their own pride of race. ; 
a as Sluskin is pure Yakima, descended from a line of fighting 
light- men whose exploits still are recalled around the lodge fires. wae 
here His father was one of the war chiefs in the Indians aren’t supposed to have any 
 maanet battle of Union Gap in 1855, when three special affection for their horses but Slus- 
Th : Lee hundred Indians kept at bay three hun-_ kin betrayed his sentiment when three of 
Unck A Specialist in Law dred and fifty soldiers for several hours his favorite racers walked in front of a 
ae and only gave up the field after a howitzer locomotive. One of them was killed out- 
Th. was brought into action, destroying their right, another permanently injured and 
litary stone breastworks and frightening them the third hurt so badly it had to be killed. 
stion. half to death. The fright was pardonable, Sluskin asked a white friend, a former 
eS as it was their first experience with artil- county humane officer, to kill the suffering 
e the lery. Chief Owhi, brother of the elder animal and then walked rapidly away, 
» and Sluskin and uncle of the present chieftain, saying, “I don’t want to see it.” He 
there also took a prominent part in the battle could not perform the act himself. 
run and in the three-year war that ended in Sluskin lives by the Yakima river where 
: we 1858. many of his ancestors pitched their camps. 
pahe Had he lived in those days or in earlier The soil is the least fertile on the reserva- 
» has times of inter-tribal conflict, Sluskin un-_ tion but he likes to spear salmon. An ex- 
ook. doubtedly would have been a warrior, but pert spearman, his larder never lacks for 
no he finds satisfaction in peaceful ways. He salmon, and his screened fly-proof smoke- 
“en owns three hundred head of wild and semi- house is filled to capacity during the runs 
just wild cayuses and two hundred and fifty ofthe bigfish. 
‘ead head of cattle, the roundups of which af- Nouh has a white man’s sentiment for 
pane ford him opportunity to enjoy the thrills the tract he calls home, aside from its 
K. of rough riding over broken and dangerous ancestral associations and the ancient 
ground. The horse roundups are his de- fishery near by. He would not be 
light, calling for feats of horsemanship happy away from sight and sound of the 
unknown to academy-trained equestrians. river. 
Absolutely fearless, he rides wherever his Not long ago he built a new two-story 
mount can scratch a foothold, and he can house. Exteriorly it might be taken for 
rope as well as he rides. He owns the the dwelling of a white rancher. Inside 
aw fleetest string of race horses in the Yakima _ there is a long room, a council chamber, 
valley with which he lifts the big purses at_ where members of the clan and leading 
most of the fairs and rodeos in his part of men ofthe nation gather to discuss politics 
Page ; . the state. Since losing his youthful slim- and policies and to feast in the old-time 
@ Miss Felice Cohn of Reno, Nevada, has ness he has not faced the starter’s pistol fashion on tule mats and blankets spread 
st distinguished herself in three fields hitherto but has been fortunate in having firstrate on the floor. Sluskin is proud of his house 
unoccupied by women. She was the first jockeys in his family. Josephine, hiselder but he has not forsaken the tepee. In 
woman Assistant United States District daughter, now married, has whipped her ‘ fact, he has two tepees, one for summer oc- 
Se Attorney, the only woman who was Hearings dad’s entries to win so often she has lost cupancy in his own dooryard and the 
J Attorney for the United States, and she now track of the number of times. His son, other a large decorated lodge he uses at 
- is the only woman serving as United States Ambrose, age fifteen years, and the other the various tribal encampments. To him 
Referee in Bankruptcy. Also, she is the daughter, Matilda, thirteen years, now they are links with the free and joyous 
only woman divorce lawyer in Reno ride the string. ; past. Hetster Dean Gute. 
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His Bridges are Skyscrapers 


@ Ray M. Murry ts designer of Hansen 
Bridge, the highest completed highway 
bridge in the world. It crosses Snake river 
and Snake river canyon at a point ten miles 
east of Twin Falls, Idaho. Twin Falls 
Inter-County Bridge will be the highest when 
completed in October of this year. It also is 
a Snake river span, two-and-one-half miles 
north of Twin Falls. Hansen Bridge’s 
elevation is 467 feet and cost approximately 
a million dollars. Lava rock formation 
throughout the canyon necessitated unusual 
excavations. Temporary stairways in rock 
were made from canyon floor to rimrock on 
each side. Wooden towers 225 feet high were 
reared on both bridgeheads for construction 
purposes and a roadway through lava rock 
was blasted for three miles to transport ma- 
terials. Murry also designed the Bridge of 
the Gods near the Columbia River highway, 
notable as a structure and as perpetuating 
one of the most interesting of Indian legends. 
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She Originates Dahlias 
LOWERS may be a road to wealth 


for women in the West. Consider 
the achievement of a Seattle matron, Mrs. 
J. W. Wheeler, who has a ten-acre floral 
industry within the city limits. Her bank 
account attests to the profits. Mrs. 
Wheeler formerly lived in Arizona, where 
her desert garden bloomed with cultivated 
flowers. Coming to Seattle to reside she 
visioned a business in the fertile soil of the 
Pacific Northwest. Four years ago, with 
some garden tools, bulbs and a_ vast 
amount of determination, 
she began, doing all the work 
herself, even the spading, 
and using her private car to 





deliver flowers. Her “dig- 
gings’ for the first year 


netted a profit of $500. Now 
three trucks make deliveries, 
aside from a_ mail-order 
department. Mrs. Wheeler 
originates dahlias. 
GILBERT GORDON. 


Mrs. J. W. Wheeler owns 
a ten-acre floral industry in 
Seatile. In four years she 
has built up a trade requiring 
three delivery trucks 
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He Rides Our Roughest 
Coast Seas 


UGHT to use a saddle along 

here,” the man in the pilot house 
murmured philosophically as the steamer 
rolled tipsily in a long swell. The man 
was Captain O. Johansen, master of the 
mail boat Starr, who maneuvers this 
stout craft on monthly trips along the 
United States’ roughest and least charted 
coast, that the inhabitants of the Alaska 
Peninsula and the desolate Bristol Bay 
region may receive their quota of letters 
and mail-order packages. In Alaska the 
Captain is almost a legend. His fearless- 
ness and feats of daring have been themes 
of yarn-spinning for many a year. As 
long as there is water beneath his keel he 
stops at nothing. 

Coming to the territory in 1887 from 
the old country, Ole Johansen first ran 
gas-fishing boats for the Karluk Packing 
Company when huge nets at the mouth of 
the Karluk river were known to bring 
180,000 fish in a single haul. Those were 
the days of tremendous runs on this once- 
famous Kodiak Island seining ground. 
The history of the Alaska Peninsula mail 
run is woven about Johansen. He com- 
manded the first mail boat on that coast, 
the Dora, owned by the Alaska Commer- 
cial Company, running from Sitka to 
Unalaska and way points; then a whaling 
company took over the craft and he ran 
from Juneau to Cook Inlet and Kodiak. 
In 1900 he sailed the Bertha, the first reg- 
ular passenger ship out of Seattle. 

After this came a period when Captain 
Johansen adventured in halibuting, before 
the off-shore banks were fished out and 
when captains of steamers matched their 
wits against rival masters. Returns from 
the trade were enormous, the game excit- 
ing, but the risks great. Boats left in any 
sort of weather. 

It was Johansen’s own idea that the 
Starr be put on the Alaska westward mail 
run. She was a halibut boat built by the 
San Juan Fishing and Packing Company 
and for some time had been lying idle in 
Lake Union at Seattle. Johansen saw her 
possibilities and five years ago talked him- 
self into the job of piloting her from 
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Seward to Bristol Bay and of bidding for 
the mail contract held by the company. 
He made original changes in the vessel, 
among them a cement insole placed in the 
hull, so that the craft can slide over jagged 
rocks without damage to the bottom. 
Probably no other steamer in the world is 
thus shod, but probably there is no other 
coast like the Alaska Peninsula. 

Aside from one small gas boat, the Starr 
is the only vessel taking this run that is 
still afloat. The Dora lies wrecked off 
Vancouver Island and the Bertha’s bones 
may be seen at Uyak Bay near Kodiak, 
but their former master still bucks the 
high seas in a locality whose every sand 
bar and submerged rock is charted in his 
mind. Both vessels went down after they 
passed from his command. He has never 
lost a ship, although he has several times 
been close to shaking hands with Saint 
Peter. Upon going aground in a fog or on 
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CCaptain O. Johansen calls himself “a 
cowboy of the seas.’ He is master of the 
matl boat Starr and maneuvers that stout 
craft on monthly trips along the roughest, 
least-charted coast of the U. S. A., the 
Alaska Peninsula run, which wrecked two 
predecessors. Johansen has never lost a 
ship. His forty years of adventure in 
Alaskan waters are thrilling legends in the 
Far North 


a dangerous reef, his characteristic remark 
is a Tesigned and slightly weary ‘Ho, 
hum.” 

In terrific gales, fogs, sleet and snow 
the Starr plows its way through waters 
that have barely been mapped since the 
Russians undertook the job two hundred 
years ago. Iced down on one side, the 
Captain shifts the boat and ices down the 
other side to balance her extra tonnage of 
glittering icicles. Many a harbor is too 
treacherous to enter, but the Starr, passing 
in day or night, blows its whistle and puts 
ashore mail and passengers at some iso- 
lated port in the Shumagin or Aleutian 
Islands. In many cases the vessel provides 
the only link of the inhabitants with the 
outside world. ‘To miss her calls would 
be‘calamity. So Captain Johansen, like a 
stormy buckeroo, rides the gales, a bin- 
nacle for his whip and a pike pole for his 
lasso—a cowboy of the seas. 

Lucite F. SAUNDERS. 
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The West at Washington 


In Which a Judge 


Looks at Commerce 


HEREVER Herbert 

Hoover goes fortune 

marches. If you want to 

succeed this is a good rule: 

Attract Hoover’s favora- 
ble attention. 

The Secretary of Commerce has a gréat 
way of discovering talent. Having dis- 
covered it, he makes double use of it: first 
he uses it in his own public work, next he 
turns it over to some industry or profession 
where it can feather its nest and yet keep- 
ing on doing work of a quasi-public nature. 
In this way the tireless “chief” continually 
feeds men of his own views and principles 
into business. Besides they make good 
listening posts for him. Through them he 
knows well what is going on in the world of 
business—what it 1s thinking, as well as 
what it is doing. 

Oné of Hoover’s latest graduates from a 
desk in the Department of Commerce to 
a job well decorated with emoluments is 
Stephen B. Davis, late of New Mexico, 
and later still solicitor of the Department 
of Commerce. New Mexico may never 
see him more, and Washington and New 
York may henceforth be his abiding 
places, but always the Judge will have 
kindly memories of New Mexico—if for 
no other reason that it was there that he 
fell in with Hoover and fortune. 

Not having been born in the plateau 
state it was up to the Davis of earlier 
years to get there if he were to connect 
with destiny—and it is a long way from 
Middletown, Conn., to New Mexico. 
With rare foresight, therefore, he got him- 
self a job at nothing in the pay envelope 
in the law office of Judge William J. 
Mills, at New Haven, while completing 
his last year in the Yale Law School. The 
year being up, young Davis set out in the 
general direction of California, with a 
vague idea that maybe it was California 
rather than New Mexico that was to be 
favored by the absorbing unfolding of his 
career. He was still en route, but near 
the exhaustion of his last dollar, when a 
letter from Judge Mills advised him that 
the judge had been appointed by President 
McKinley as chief justice of the supreme 
court of the territory of New Mexico. But 
the most important part of the letter was 
information to the effect that an attorney 
in Las Vegas needed an able assistant w ho 
could survive small compensation. So one 
morning in 1898 the aspiring wooden-nut- 
megger presented himself in the office of 
the Las Vegas legal light, as the local paper 
invariably referred to him, and made 
humble application for the place of much 
labor and little pay. He was gruffly told 
to take off his coat and snap into it if five 
dollars a week was any consideration. It 
was. And later it became all of seven 


dollars. 
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Like all good copy book boys the 
youngster considered that the big con- 
sideration was getting a toe-hold where 
something was going on and virtue might 
have an even chance to hunt for its own 
reward. The hunt proved highly success- 
ful. Before he had learned to pronounce 
“idea” without an r—which is a way New 
England folk have of compensating them- 
selves for their slurred r’s elsewhere—he 
























( About all Judge Stephen B. Davis has 
to do 1s look wise and utter opinions 
in sepulchral tones 


was district attorney. That dizzy height 
did not hold him long, and we read that he 
was successively assistant U. S. Attorney 
and attorney for the territory. Subse- 
quently in private practice he made a 
brilliant name as a criminal lawyer, and 
succeeded mightily in keeping the prison 
population of New Mexico below normal. 
A little later, along in 1916 or thereabouts 
we find him a justice of the supreme court 
of the, by then, state of New Mexico. 
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By Theodore M. Knappen 
SunsET’s Staff Correspondent 
at the National Capital 


So far manifest destiny had not revealed 
her hand except in a general upward and 
onward way. But the hour struck when 
Davis was appointed to represent New 
Mexico on the Colorado River Commis- 
sion. Mr. Hoover was the federal mem- 
ber of this commission, and naturally the 
two distinguished men met and became 
close friends. ‘Talent always recognizes 
talent. The solid fruit of this mutual 
recognition was that Hoover asked the 
Department of Justice to. appoint the 
New Mexico jurist as solicitor for the De- 
partment of Commerce. Out of respect 
to Mr. Hoover and a realization that he 
needed some regular legal counsel, being 
disposed to act first and square himself 
with red tape afterwards, Judge Davis 
consented to accept the position. 

It was well that he did so, for the engi- 
neer-secretary had just excavated him- 
self into a very embarrassing position with 
i-dotters of the Department of Justice, 
in the matter of what trade associations 
could do in respect to keeping out of jail 


and continuing to asso- 
ciate. With vast legal 
acumen the Judge ex- 
tracted from_ the _hair- 


splitters an opinion which, 
in line with the best juris- 
tic precedent, made it 
equally clear that the trade 
associations could do noth- 
ing and yet everything. 
Hoover’s legal right bower 
kept his eye on the every- 
thing aspect of the opin- 


ion, and presently the 
trade associations were 
doing everything they 


wanted to do—despite a 
few growls now and then 


from the baffled legal 
pundits, who intimated 
that Judge Davis had not 
got them exactly right. 
Thus the ominous anti- 
trust law was duly re- 
spected and the trade 


associations permitted to 
flourish. 

Having thus successfully 
ridden two horses, or served two masters— 
for though his desk is in the Department of 
Commerce, the solicitor is really a creature 
of the Department of Justice— Judge Davis 
undertook to ride a whole flock of horses. 
By due authorization of President Cool- 
idge he became the acting secretary of the 
Department of Commerce when both the 
secretary and assistant secretary were 
away from Washington. ‘Thus it came 
about that at times a creature of the 
law department was running the whole 
Department of Commerce and the rest of 

(Continued on page 77) 
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(“A country home in town” is what the owners happily 4 Conducted by , 
callit. It is a charming example of suburban oe 
unpretentiousness and quietude— 7 LLIAN FE RGUSON 
a city oasis of retreat 












































TROLLING on a Pasadena street, one glances is practical only on high well-drained ground that 
through the shrubbery of a secluded garden to makes a unit of lawn, building, porches and gar- 
note a low-roofed building placed with one end den. Instinctively one knows that those who 
fronting the thoroughfare. “A large garage” dwell there love and enjoy the outdoors as much 
might well be the first impression because of its as the indoors. 
outline and unusual location, but following a The exterior is of stucco, a light grayish tone; 
curved driveway one suddenly beholds a charm- the roof, solid posts and frames of natural wood- 
ing bungalow set in a wealth of vines, decorative brown, stained. Front and rear are equally 
plants and thriving young trees. The owners call attractive. Indeed, comparing the illustrations 
it their country home in town. shown, only the driveway indicates which is the 
The sight is a slight knoll, permitting the house main entrance. Large glassed-in doors, with 
to be set flush with the ground without any steps one-paned casement windows on either side of 
excepting at the extreme end of the corridor. them, open opposite each other in the living- 
This gives a sense of hospitality as one approaches, room. Every opening frames a picture. The 
a homelike suggestion that is at once felt but not ceiling is low but there is an open-air space be- 
easily translated into words. A house of this type tween it and the roof, giving coolness within on 


The Pasadena Home of Dr. Joseph Sill 
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the hottest days, and as the rafters are 
proportionately sized and of natural wood- 
brown finish there is no sense of “heavy, 
heavy hangs over your head.” 


“Only five rooms, ‘but not an inch of 
uf 


waste space. All that a family of three 
needs, all that one woman wants to care 
for—and do it right,” says our hostess. 
Paneled walls of plaster-board and 
wood-casings admit the setting in of eight- 
inch shelves between the joists; shelves for 


books, small choice paintings, or cherished 
art treasures gathered during travels in 
distant lands. Similar shelves in the din- 
ing-room and kitchen have solid wood 
doors that seem merely to carry the wain- 
scoting a bit higher. One panel conceals 
space for glassware; behind another are 
cups hanging on hooks; one tall narrow 
panel protects napkins in neat piles. 
W hat a joy to keep house in this place- 
for-everything fashion! 

A sliding door separates dining-room 
and kitchen, requiring less space than 
would be needed for one that swings either 
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@ The site 1s a slight knoll, per- 

mitting the house to be set flush 

with the well-drained ground and 
uniting it with the garden 





€ The exterior walls are of stucco 
in a light gray tone; roof, posts 
and all outer wood-trim are 
stained a natural brown. A cor- 
ridor extends around three sides 
of the house, terminating in a 
pergola with tiled floor, potted 
plants for beauty and furniture 
for comfort 
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way—and is always in the way. The en- 
tire wall surface of the kitchen is made 
useful in some manner. There are open 
shelves but for the most part small knobs 
and catches indicate the storage-places of 
supplies and utensils. 

One inset closet deserves special men- 
tion. It is really a wood-box in a nook 
near the big fireplace of the living-room, a 
box that masquerades as a pretty wall- 
cabinet but which holds a generous supply 


Dickson & Thurber 
Photos 


of fuel and is fed from the outside of the 
house. No litter within; no running in 
and out in rainy weather or on a dark 
night. This nook is a recess to the right 
of the fireplace and is large enough to 
hold a day-bed—just the place for an 
afternoon nap or a comfortable night’s 
sleep for a special guest. 

The bedrooms are not large but so well 
supplied with closet-space that they are 
ample; with bathroom and dressing-room 
arranged at the end of the house, doors 
from both bedrooms may _ open into it 
without the necessity of a hallway for 
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( Interior views of the Joseph Sill home 
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(Paneled walls in the living- 
room admit the setting in of 
eight-inch shelves for books. The 
furnishings here include treas- 
ures gathered during travels in 
foreign lands. A fireplace of 
boulders holds andirons and tongs 
of exceptional beauty and value, 
ancient English heirlooms 


privacy. Several little closets obviate the 
need of large ones, but the two of a size 
between the bedrooms have doors that 
are decorative and ventilative. These 
are frames stoutly made and covered with 
panels of cretonne. The cloth admits air, 
and its colorings harmonize with the drap- 
eries of the rooms and the soft tones of the 
rugs, just as the green Chinese tiles placed 
as ventilators over all inside doors blend 
with the wood-colorings of the walls. 
Even the furniture seems made to order. 
There are no discords. As house and 
ground are tied together as one, so are the 
various parts and furnishings within. Yet 
there are three chief magnets for the eyes: 
the fireplace, the lighting fixtures and the 
windows. The fireplace of generous size 
is made of boulders with a ledge for can- 
dles abgve it and a wide high-built hearth 
below to serve as guard for the absent- 
minded who might draw too near. The 
latter idea, so much safer and more per- 
manent than any screen that may be 
(Continued on page 76) 
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Courtesy of Canadian Pacific Railway 


(Once upon a time there was an ugly @ Tons of earth carted in. A 
old rock quarry on Vancouver Island, goldfish pond appeared, paths, a water- 
all cluttered up with rusty steel cables fall, then thousands of plants and seeds 
and dismantled machinery, and : that presently painted the landscape. 
frowned upon by surrounding cement 12, a ve is aglimpse of this incredibly 
walls, jagged and gray. Then (for wonderful sunken garden, eight miles 
this 1s a true fairy tale) great magic yg S from Victoria, a world-famous attrac- 
was wrought! The magician was Wy O nN d e C t U l tion for visitors to British Columbia. 
Mrs. R. P. Butchart whose lovely The magician who created it is so 
garden overlooked the sunken waste, : generous that she not only shares it 
shaped somewhat like a horseshoe, about Y d with the public but, 1t is said, even 
three hundred feet long and two a r e nN permits appreciative persons to 
hundred wide picnic there 
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have their pictures taken; yet the pictures, 
once secured, are truer to life, betray less 
affectation and pose, are altogether more 
satisfactory than any other “typicals” | 
know. Buying postcards at the news- 
stands, you may think them too good to be 
true: The women in their pure white doe- 
skin boots, gracefully balancing ollas or 
fruit-laden baskets on their heads; round- 
faced, bright-eyed youngsters, surpris- 
ingly clean and unabashed; good looking 
braves, doing their stuff in the dance or 
relay race. And everywhere there’s color: 
bright blankets, always, and in late sum- 
mer or early fall, the hues of harvest— 
garlands of peppers, reddening against the 
dull adobe walls, and purple plums drying 
upon the roofs. 

That’s the kind of thing you'll see all 
the way north, through Albuquerque, the 
metropolis of fine hotels, consistently 
archaic in architecture as is proper in their 
setting, but surpassingly comfortable in 
the modern way; Domingo, center of stir- 
ring history I’d like to tell about but can’t 
in this short article; Bernalillo, settled by 
the descendants of Bernal Diaz del Cas- 
tillo, comrade of Cortes, and death place 
of Don Diego de Vargas, avenger of the 
missionaries whose work ended with the 
breaking of the Pueblo revolution; and 
finally Santa Fe, the incomparable. There, 
to remind yourself that this is a mission 
trip, you'll surely visit San Miguel chapel, 
the oldest church edifice in the United 
States still used for public worship. 

You'll stay a week in Santa Fe—a week 
or maybe two. More lures for mortorists 
are in that city and its surroundings than 
anywhere east of California: the cliff dwell- 
ings in the canyon of Rio Grande, fifteen 
or twenty miles westward; the ancient 
towns of Nambe and Chimayo; Acoma 
and the Enchanted Mesa; more mission 
ruins which should by all means include 
those of Pecos; and Taos, Taos of the five- 


Borderland Missions 


(Continued from page 26) 


storied pueblo—by all means Taos, if you 
must sacrifice everything else! 

At last, of course, you’ll turn thoughts 
westward again. When the snows have 
freed the road, say in mid-July, you can, 
by fairly strenuous motoring, make your 
way across the divide from Santa Fe to 
the Mesa Verde; by a return to Albuquer- 
que you have an alternative route to that 
curious home of the cliffmen by following 
the Old Trails Road to. Gfllup, thence 
heading directly north; or you can com- 
bine the routes, returning to the westward 
highway at Gallup. Beyond Gallup sixty 
miles or so, you'll reach the station of 
Adamana, which is th¢ entrance of the 
Petrified Forest, one of the weirdest thril- 
lers in my motoring experience. It should 
not be passed by without a visit, no matter 
how fed-up you may feel by that time. 


|e ptr ge it isn’t time yet to feel 
satisfied. If you drive through the 
Forest you’ll come out upon a road which 
leads southeastward to Springerville, where 
it joins a west-bound highway through the 
White Mountains and the Apache Reser- 
vation; in fact, it ‘s the eastern section of 
the famous Apache Trail. If you follow it 
to Phoenix—and you must, if you use it at 
all—you’re in for a motor trip you’ll never 
forget. Next.to the Tioga Pass route 
across the Sierras it’s fuller of sensations 
than any road I’ve ever driven over. The 
mining towns of Globe, Miami, and Su- 
perior are on it; Roosevelt dam and its lake; 
an exceptionally interesting cliff-dwellers’ 
ruin; startling desert mountains, and— 
best of all—a good road most of the way. 

Phoenix is another hub; a place to rest 
awhile. But presently you'll want to 
go down to Tucson, which has charms of 
its own. And at Tucson you’re near the 
last of the missions—the last you'll see 


until you begin on that other chain in 
California. 

There are two of them, San Xavier del 
Bac and San Jose de Tumacacori—the 


first only about nine miles southwest of 
Tucson in the Papago Indian reservation; 
the other about fifty miles directly south, 
on the main highway to Nogales. Both 
are relics of the work of Father Kino, the 
Junipero Serra of the Southwest. 

I first heard of Tumacacori Mission from 
Frank Pinckney, Superintendent of the 
National Monuments of the Southwest, 
who has his headquarters at Casa Grande 
ruin, which, by the way, you can easily 
visit on your way from Phoenix to Tueson. 
When I was at Casa Grande Mr. Pinckney 
had just returned from the mission, which 
is one of the national monuments of which 
he had charge. He had been directing the 
restoration of the old church; he could 
talk of nothing else. It is, in fact, prob- 
ably the most interesting of the mission 
ruins, and well worth the easy trip from 
Tucson. 

But it isn’t as spectacular by a good deal 
as San Xavier. Save San Naver to the 
last; it’s the candy on the cake. “The 
handsomest”—I’m quoting Ernest Peix- 
otto—“the handsomest (and I say it ad- 
visedly) the most complete and extensive 
Spanish mission within the boundaries of 
the United States.” A magnificent edifice 
in a sun-blistered desert, having for com- 
pany only the unimaginative adobe huts 
of the Papago Indians, for the salvation of 
whose parched souls it was erected! You'll 
enter it to satisfy your curiosity, maybe; 
but you’ll go away more puzzled than 
when you came—puzzled that so grand a 
thing should have been done in that desert 
place. However you may judge those 
Spaniards, priests and soldiers, you'll 
call them zealous, resourceful, and always 
brave. Courage as much as piety builds 
monuments like San Xavier. 





Auburn, Ghost City of Oregon 


lawful authorities and the vigilantes cowed 
the outlaw element. The rapidly in- 
creasing number of bad men’s graves on 
“Boot Hill’ at the head of Freezeout 
Gulch warned them of their own impend- 
ing fate. Most of them quietly left Auburn 
for parts unknown. 

So law and order slowly gained the 
upper hand. Baker City, located twelve 
miles away in the level valley, was laid 
out and began to thrive when agriculture 
and stock raising supplanted the mining 
industry. Later, during an_ election, 
Baker became the county seat. This 
spelled the doom of Auburn: it waned, 
died, and became the ghost city that 
it is now. 

H. H. Griffen died a pauper in Cali- 
fornia. Old mining friends wae his 
body back to Auburn, buried his remains 
in Auburn Cemetery, and placed a marble 
slab over his grave, describing his dis- 
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covery of gold. His grave is one of the 
four which are marked with headstones, 
although three hundred pioneers sleep 
there the eternal sleep. The old cemetery 
is now used as a pasture for stock. 

Passing years have also leveled the 
earthen heaps on Boot Hill, beneath 
which lie nearly two score bad men. 
Nature, more kindly disposed than those 
of acrimonious thought who hurriedly 
shoveled clods on their lifeless forms, has 
silently spread over them her mantle of 
green. 

One miner only, of the original thou- 
sands who sunk picks in the golden sands 
surrounding Auburn, dwells on the edge 
of the deserted site. Joseph Hierson 
Hodgen, a bachelor aged eighty-four. 
To old timers he is known as “Uncle Joe”’, 
being highly esteemed and loved by all. 


OCTOBER 





During the summer he camps out be- 
neath the fragrant pines. Bent with 
years, yet keen of memory, he loves to 
tell of those turbulent days when men 
were men, whether inspired by good or 
evil motives. Uncle Joe hauled the first 
load of whip-sawed lumber to the town 
site of Baker for the erection of the first 
house and in reminiscent moments he can 
relate much of pioneer days when history 
of Eastern Oregon was in the making. 

As to the caliber and cold nerve of some 
of the outlaws, one of Black Hank John- 
son’s exploits could be counted as an ex- 
ample. ~Single handed he held up an 
O. &. I. bullion stage at Robber’s Roost 
with a sawedoff shotgun. The strong-box, 
containing $40,000, was taken from the 
driver and two shotgun messengers riding 
top. Lum Davis, a deputy sheriff, who was 
also a famous trailer straddled his mount 
and headed for the scene of the robbery. 
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56 Auburn, 


UM knewthat the very weight of the 

gold would preclude its being toted 
far from the scene, unless the outlaw had 
others to help him. He found the robber’s 
trail on the opposite side of Alder Creek, 
but no sign of the loot. By 1o A. M 
Davis had overtaken his man. Davis, 
an expert shot, began to work on Black 
Hank’s hands and arms, during the 
pitched battle between the two men. With 
every shot Davis named the next spot 
where he would place his bullet. The 
outlaw’s nerve wilted and he threw up 
his hands. Davis took him in to Auburn 
and turned him over to Sheriff Virtue. 
When the man was safe behind bars Davis 
then revealed the fact that his last shot 
at the outlaw had broken the firing pin 


Ghost City of Oregon: 


of his rifle and he would have been at the 
outlaw’s mercy if Hank’s nerve had not 
wilted. 

Black Hank was convicted and sen- 
tenced for life to the Oregon penitentiary. 
The gold, however, was never recovered 
Before Black Hank died he drew a map of 
its hiding place and gave it to the warden. 
Positive that the gold would be found 
where the map indicated, the warden and 
a big party of friends made the trip to 
eastern Oregon to dig it up. They found 
the exact spot shown on the map, pro- 
ceeded to dig, but never found the gold. 
Black Hank had played a grim joke on 
them, one of the greatest hoaxes ever put 
over on the penitentiary officials in the 
history of the institution. 


W. 


S. Charles 


Descendants of the early residents of 
Auburn now populate the fertile valleys 
that have made Eastern Oregon an abiding 
land of profit. 

Cattle followed mining, and _ agricul- 
ture followed cattle. Any of the old 
timers, who are still alive and reside in 
the region, will willingly stop his work 
and tell you tales of old Auburn if you 
show a willingness to listen and know how 
to broach the subject. Though Auburn 
has passed, and nature has redeemed her 
own where the boom city once stood, to 
the old timers the city has no peer in the 
west, and memories of pleasures and sor- 
rows lived within its limits, are the most 
vivid and fondest remembrances of their 
lives. 
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be quite the most unusual thing they had 
ever seen, and they began circling up to 
him. In a short time he was completely 
surrounded by the antelope running in 
a circle less than a dozen feet in diameter. 
Having appeased their curiosity sufh- 
ciently they wheeled and bounded off to 
another part of the range, in search, per- 
haps of more strange sights. 


S with most highly strung indi- 


viduals, the antelope is very 
erratic and will sometimes act quite 
differently than at other times. It is 


often quite possible, for no apparent 
reason at all, to ride up within thirty or 
forty feet of a group of antelope while at 
other times they will take fright at a 
distance of a mile or more. Occasionally 
an antelope with apparent unconcern 
will allow a rider to approach within a 
short distance, and then suddenly bound- 
ing off at full speed seems to grow more 
and more frightened the further he runs. 
The writer has found that one of the easi- 
est ways in which to approach a band of 
antelope is accomplished by gathering 
some thirty or forty range berses and 
driving them slowly toward the antelope. 
By keeping closely behind the horses it 
seems to be quite easy to avoid detection, 
and a large band may be thus observed at 
close range. 


Antelope are naturally gregarious and 


as a rule are found in bands or groups of 


varying size. In early days it was not an 
uncommon sight during the Fall migratory 
period to see bands numbering several 
thousand head. Even today 
three and four hundred head may be seen. 
During the summer months they scatter 
out in small groups but with the approach 
of cold weather in September and October, 
they begin to gather in large bands. These 
are maintained throughout the Winter. 
When a band of antelope is travelling 
even for a short distance, the leader as a 
general rule is a doe, though there may be 
several bucks present. These usually con- 
stitute themselves as a rear guard and 
often one big buck will remain at a con- 
siderable distance behind the herd. 

The outstanding characteristic of the 
antelope is its phenomenal speed. It is 
without question the fastest thing on four 
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bands of 


-Horn Antelope 


(Continued from page 33) 


legs in this country. These animals are 
natural born racers and they seem to 
glory in an exhibition of their fleetness. 
If a motor car or a man on horseback 
passes along a road within a few hundred 
yards of an antelope herd, they will al- 
most invariably start running in a parallel 
course. They quickly begin edging to- 
wards the road in their desire to pass in 
front of the traveller and they will not 
deviate from this idea. Before the advent 
of the automobile nothing on the plains 
could outdistance them, and even now 
they are not willing to acknowledge defeat. 
The writer knows of several instances in 
which they have been knocked down in 
their insane desire to pass in front of 
motor cars. Racing also plays an impor- 
tant part in an antelope courtship. This 
seems to consist principally of a prolonged 
running match between the doe and the 
buck, with the doe as usual in the lead. 

The antelope is generally credited with 
having a speed of thirty to thirty-five 
miles an hour; the writer, however, has 
repeatedly paced them in a car with the 
speedometer registering fifty miles an 
hour for distances of half a mile or more. 
Of course this speed could not be made by 
any but prime young animals in good 
condition. A sense of their remarkable 
swiftness can best be obtained by watch- 
ing them pull away from a fast horse or a 
grey-hound. The legs of a band of swiftly 
moving antelope is one of the prettiest 
running mechanisms imaginable. They 
move so evenly and smoothly that it al- 
most seems as though they must be actu- 
ated by some mechanical device. 

It might naturally be supposed that 
these animals would be well qualified as 
high-jumpers; but though they can leap 
considerable distances horizontally, they 
balk at anything higher than two or three 
feet. An ordinary barbed wire fence is 
quite an obstacle to them and they almost 
invariably crawl through it or under the 
wires. Elk or deer on the other hand will 
leap fences with ease, and the former will 
even jump a corral. 

One of the most interesting and much 
discussed features of the antelope centers 
about its horns. Whether or not its horns 
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are shed annually has long been a subject 
of dissension among sportsmen and nat- 
uralists, but it is now definitely known 
that they are shed every year during 
November and December. The horns of 
the antelope are quite different from those 
of the elk and deer in that they are hollow 
and are held to the head by a bone-like 
core. Each year the horny sheath gradu- 
ally becomes loosened at the base, and is 
eventually pushed off by the new horn 
forming beneath. The core is at first 
covered with coarse hairs, but these soon 
give way to the growth of the horny 
material. 

The controversy over the shedding of 
the horns of the antelope probably arose 
from the fact that comparatively few shed 
horns are ever found, even where these 
animals range in large numbers. This is 
due to the fact that the sheath as soon as 
it falls off immediately becomes an article 
of food for innumerable coyotes, gophers, 
rats, mice, porcupines and other lesser ani- 
mals. Natural disintegration is also very 
rapid and it is probable that the horn dis- 
appears in at least two or three years. The 
writer has observed that the hard, bony 
tip is the first part of the horn to be des- 
troyed as this is the portion most enjoyed 
by the rodents. The shed antlers of the 
elk seem to be well nigh indestructible and 
have been known to lie on the ground in- 
tact for many years. The horns on old 
buffalo heads likewise resist disintegration 
to a remarkable degree and even after 
fifty years of exposure to the elements they 
are often in good condition. 


HE horns of the doe antelope are 
not branched but are merely spikes 
two or three inches in length. In some 
instances the does have no horns at all. 
The most conspicuous of all the ante- 
lope herds is the so-called Pitchfork or 
Grey Bull River herd that ranges not far 
from the eastern boundaries of Yellow- 
stone Park. This herd comprising some 
two thousand head is said to be the largest 
herd of prong-horn antelope known. Its 
history 1s an excellent illustration of the 
manner in which these animals may be 
preserved and increased in their natural 
environment, even when their range is 
accessible to the automobile hunter. 
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Buick for1928 gets away in traffic like an 
arrow from a bow! 
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Watch the Buicks next time you drive 
downtown. See how easily they step out 
in front when the signal changes. And 
note how they give other cars the slip in 
the friendly rivalry of traffic. 


Truly amazing performance! But amaz- 
ing only in comparison with other cars. 
For in every phase of performance Buick 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE 
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for 1928 is equally adept—in the ease 
with which it attains, and maintains, the 
highest speeds—in the way it breasts the 
steepest hills—and in the way it ignores 
sand, deep mud and rough going. 


Every day, in every city in the land, Buick 
for 1928 is demonstrating the superiority 
of the famous Buick Valve-in-Head 
engine—the engine that is vibrationless 


beyond belief. 


You cannot say you know the full mean- 
ing of “performance” until you’ve driven 
a Buick for 1928. The nearest Buick 
dealer will gladly arrange a trial. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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Closed seasons count for little when game 
wardens are known to be on the far side of 
a high range of mountains. 

The determination of the late L. G. 
Phelps, one of Wyoming’s pioneer stock- 
men, to preserve the antelope on his Pitch- 
fork Ranch has been responsible for the 
growth of this herd. In 1902 he realized 
that the prong-horn was doomed to des- 
truction unless an honest effort outside of 
state laws was made to save it. At that 
time there was a small group of some fif- 
teen head that ranged in the territory ad- 
jacent to the home ranch. Mr. Phelps’ 
holdings embraced a natural basin near 
the head of the Grey Bull River and he 
prohibited shooting and declared that no 
antelope should be molested in this region. 

This basin provided an unusually well 


Prong-Horn Antelope: 


protected and fertile range surrounded on 
three sides by mountains rising to an ele- 
vation of ten and twelve thousand feet, 
snow-capped for nine months of the year. 
The ranch holdings joined the Shoshone 
National Forest and this afforded addi- 
tional protection to the antelope. How- 
ever, they have never used the high forest 
ranges to any extent, preferring to graze 
the year round on the flat benches or 
mesas and open grassy plains adjacent to 
the cultivated meadows. When blizzards 
sweep the open ranges the antelope drift 
down to the shelter of the wooded creek 
and river bottoms and wait there for the 
elements to spend their fury. They are 
very wary, however, of any heavy brush, 
fearing that some enemy may be lurking 
behind it. If the natural grasses of the 
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range are covered too deeply with snow 
the irrigated hay lands have supplied pas- 
ture for them. 

The prong-horns in their eating are ex- 
ceedingly dainty, choosing only the finest 
of the grasses and weeds. They never 
bother hay-stacks but prefer to graze on 
the meadows. In a field of shocked grain 
they nibble off the heads of the oats, but 
do not tear down or destroy the shocks. 
In this respect they are quite unlike deer 
and elk whose destructive tendencies are 
well known. 

Under the exceptionally ideal conditions 
of this protection the original group of 
fifteen head has grown in_ twenty-five 
years to a herd of approximately two 
thousand prong-horns ranging unmolested 
over the pastures of the Pitchfork Ranch. 
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the tribal law were not to be turned aside 
because an injury had been committed by 
one of the white man’s policemen. Tom 
Joe’s relatives would say that we had no 
right to interfere with tribal law. It was 
an ugly dilemma, inextricably mixed as 
it was with superstition and the traditions 
of centuries. Jimmy Crickett would have 
to find the solution. I could do little to 
aid him. 

We sat on lichen-covered boulders and 
I saw that Jimmy Crickett pondered 
deeply. Now there was need for hurry. 
The shadows in the canyons grew deeper 
as Medicine Mountain’s hoary crown 
turned to gold and amber under the rays 
of the lowering sun. A belated bumble- 
bee grunted discontentedly as he backed 
from the black-spotted orange cup of a 
tiger lily and buzzed ponderously home- 
ward. Somewhere down in the thickets a 
dove cooed softly. No mountain evening 
could have seemed more peaceful yet | 
knew that behind the screen of the vast 
brushland tragedy stalked, ready to send 
the fires of hate and bloodshed crackling 
through the rancherias of the Yannas. If 
Tom Joe’s quest succeeded, 
the little gardens would be- 
come choked with weeds and 
the salmon would spawn 
unheeded while the clans- 
men, with their long rifles 
ready, watched the trails. 
At last Jimmy reached his 
decision. He stood up, ad- 
dressing me: 

“We mus’ ketch dem feller 
befo’ dark. Tomorrow too 
late. You stay here. Hide 
close. Tom Joe bad, mebbe 
very bad. If he come, you 
try ‘rest him. Don’t kill. 
Mebbe shoot him in leg. I 
go in brush. Mebbe I ketch 
Tom Joe, mebbe Lo-et. All 
= Stop killin’ fo’ little 

oa 

I agreed, though I did not 
like the idea of separation. 
It was not so much a physical 
fear as it was the realization 
that likely Tom Joe would not 
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allow himself to be taken without a serious 
affray. That might mean the total fail- 
ure, and worse, of what we had set out 
to do. Further, since Jimmy Crickett 
was himself a member of the Yanna tribe 
any mistake of mine would make him 
the first object of vengeance. But I had 
no better solution to offer. I selected a 
hiding place in a vine-grown heap of 
boulders and sank down as the old tracker 
disappeared into the thicket. 


OR a time there was no sound save 

the hum of insects—the long shadows 
crept out across the brushland. And then, 
with the suddenness of a rifle shot, the 
snort of a bear broke the stillness, its 
ventriloquial quality in that crisp’ air 
preventing estimation of its location or 
distance. But one thing I did know. It 
was not a snort of surprise or alarm—it 
was the angry, rasping cough of a male 
grizzly that had scented man. Nor was 
there intimation of fear in that explosion 
of sound. I wondered which of the three 
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men whom I was sure were somewhere 
in that maze of brushgrown canyons had 
stirred the ire of the crabbed old grizzly. 
And as I rose to my knees, my eyes and 
thoughts intent on the canyon below I 
felt myself suddenly jerked backward with 
stunning force. The breath was knocked 
out of me and, although conscious of 
every sight and sound, speech was im- 
possible. 

I knew it was Tom Joe who bent over 
me, speedily lashing my helpless wrists to- 
gether. I saw the long loop of wild grape- 
vine with which I had been yanked so 
painfully backward and mentally cursed 
the moment of carelessness for which the 
stealthy assailant had doubtless waited. 
But before I could regain my breath, Tom 
Joe had gagged me with my own bandanna 
and twisted a strap he took from my 

packsack firmly around my ankles. He 
Sete i silently, in feverish haste, but 
after tossing my gun into the briers out of 

easy reach, he spoke in precise, schoolboy 
English: 

“T did not want to hurt you but I must 
get Lo-et out of this place before Jimmy 
Crickett returns,” I winced 
at the man’s cynical grin, 
“Jimmy Crickett might be 
more dangerous to me. I 
saw you both sitting on the 
ridge and waited, hoping for 
this chance. But I will not 
run away after I have avenged 
my sister. I will’ be in Sial 
when you return.’ 

Tom Joe was gone, slip- 
ping down the hill in his soft 
soled moccasins with the 
wraith-like silence of a bob- 
cat. It was poor comfort 
to lie there, gagged and 
bound, and reflect on what a 
weak part I had played in 
this drama. I wondered 
where Jimmy Crickett was. 
It could not have been long 
that I lay there, fuming, but 
it seemed hours. Tom Joe 
had been more efficient than 
gentle in fastening my wrists 
and now the pain of retarded 
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circulation was great. I began to wonder 
how long I could stand it when I heard 
someone approaching. Lying, as I was, 
on the slope of the ridge, I could view the 
trail almost to the edge of the brush. 

With his hands empty of weapons Lo-et 
plodded wearily toward me, Tom Joe’s 
menacing rifle pressed against his back. 
A red weal along the captive’s scalp told 
how he had been captured without the 
opportunity of defense. I grudgingly 
admitted to myself the excellence of Tom 
Joe’s woodcraft. Lo-et staggered, glanc- 
ing at me in despair as he realized his last 
hope had fled. As the two Indians came 
abreast of where I lay Tom Joe hesitated 
as though about to say something. 
Jimmy Crickett’s voice called sharply: 

“Drop dem gun, Tom Joe! Drop ’em!” 

As quick as the stroke of a rattler, Tom 
Joe sprang for the shelter of a gray boul- 
der beside the trail. And as he leaped his 
rifle roared. There was no answering shot 
but I knew Jimmy Crickett had not been 
hit—Tom Joe’s hastily-aimed bullet had 
cut a leaf from a pendant bough. 
watched it dipping and swirling downward. 
There was silence again. Lo-et yet stood, 
a picture of abject misery, dazed and ap- 
parently half dead from exhaustion and 
the blow he had received. With an effort 
I rolled, trying to so change my position as 
to locate the old policeman. 

I saw the muzzle of Tom Joe’s rifle 
appear above the boulder and then, slowly, 
inch by inch, the crown of his hat came 
into view. I watched, fascinated. A little 
more and his eye would be level with the 
rifle barrel. But Jimmy Crickett was 
watching also. His carbine cracked and 
at the report Tom Joe’s hat was plucked 
violently from his head and went sailing 
away. [he rifle disappeared. 

“Don’t stick dem head up no more,” 
the old tracker warned. “You better 
t’row dem gun out here, Tom Joe. You 
can’t git away from dem rock.” 

Jimmy’s voice as well as the shot he had 
fired betrayed his position to me. He was 
ensconced behind a barricade as was his 
adversary but while Tom Joe crouched 
beside a boulder scarce big enough to 
shield him, Jimmy Crickett was securely 
hidden behind a brush-covered mound 
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that gave him every chance to aim with- 
out being seen. The crafty old policeman 
was master of the situation so long as there 
was light enough for him to see his sights. 
I knew that. Evidently Tom Joe knew it 
also, for he made no further attempt to 
emerge from shelter. 

“Chuck out dem gun,” Jimmy repeated, 
“You aint gittin’ away from me now an’ 
I aint comin’ out so you can see me.” 

But Tom Joe was not to be bluffed. 
He, too, had noted that the last gleam of 
the sun had vanished from the craggy top 
of Medicine Mountain. 


RETTY soon it get dark,” he 

shouted, “I stay here until then. 
You don’t dare come after me and the 
white man can’t help you.” 

Jimmy did not answer. So long as the 
light held, the two riflemen were at dead- 
lock, but the instant that dark came Tom 
Joe had a chance of slipping toward better 
concealment. The policeman’s advantage 
would be gone. Thought of what that 
might result in at last penetrated the 
dazed brain of Lo-et, who had stood, 
mouth agape, during the swift moments 
since Jimmy’s first sharp command. With 
a wild cry that might have been either of 
relief or despair, Lo-et turned and ran 
down the hillside. Tom Joe dared not at- 
tempt his recapture. It was too evident 
that old Jimmy Crickett meant business. 

Faint sounds of crashing brush and roll- 
ing stones came back as the terror-stricken 
man blundered toward the canyon. Those 
sounds died away and for a little there was 
only the gentle tustle of stirring boughs. 
Then once again the echoes were shattered 
by the roar of the enraged old bear. And 
with that bellow was blended an eerie, 
high-pitched human scream, the signifi- 
cance of which could not be mistaken. 
Lo-et, in his dazed misery, had blundered 
into the lair of the crabbed old grizzly. 
My scalp prickled as Jimmy Crickett 
called aloud: 

“Dem spirits what live in dem little 
bear now helpin’ us. You got nuttin’ 
more to do now, Tom Joe!” 

Supremely indifferent of how Tom Joe 
might act now that the matter of Lo-et 
had been disposed of, the little policeman 
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hurried from his barricade and loosened 
my bonds. And, uncertain of what would 
be his punishment, Tom Joe also came 
from concealment and stood abashed, 
awaiting our verdict. For myself, I did 
not know what to do with him. Tom 
Joe was undoubtedly guilty of assaulting 
an officer, but at thought of what else 
might have happened I did not feel lik: 
making a point of the assault. Jimmy, 
Crickett settled | matters for me. 

“T bin sorry,’ > he said as he helped me 
to my feet, “dem Tom Joe treatin’ you 
so rough. Dem bin my fault. I know 
Lo-et pretty tired. I sure he sleep firs’ 
time he stop. When I see Tom Joe’s 
tracks in trail mebbe four hours ole, | 
sure he already ketch Lo-et. I t’ink 
mebbe he tie up Lo-et and watch from 


brush. If he see two men up here he not 
come out. I hide, make him tink you 
alone. I set dem trap, bait ’em, wit’ you. 


But Tom Joe foolin’ me. He come out 
alone. I gotta wait ’til he bring Lo-et 
an’ I ketch him in open where only little 
rock to hide him. I not t’ink damfool 
shoot at me.” 

I waved the old trailer’s apology aside. 
Except in my dignity, I had not been 
much hurt and I[ saw that but for Jimmy’s 
crafty plan we would never have gained 
our end. The death of Lo-et was an un- 
foreseen and regrettable circumstance after 
all Jimmy had schemed to get him safely 
away but it could not be helped. I began 
to have a vague idea that Jimmy would 
make capital out of even that happening. 
I found that to be so when I asked him 
what we should do with Tom Joe. 

“Nuttin’,” Jimmy answered loudly so 
that Tom Joe could hear, “Dem spirits 
all time call for Lo-et to come here. All 
place he go, spirit make him turn, come 
to Medicine Mountain. All time, dey 
mean to punish him for bad heart toward 
Singing Bird. Tom Joe pretty near make 
too much trouble for dem spirit. I t’ink 
mebbe spirit little bit mad. Tom Joe 
nebber come here no more, I t’ink.” 

As Tom Joe’s violently shaking head 
confirmed this deduction it seemed to me 
that Jimmy Crickett winked elaborately 
in my direction but because of the deep- 
ening twilight I may have been mistaken. 
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good fireguard for about forty dollars a 
mile, cleaning out the roots and leaving 
nothing to re-sprout and constitute a fire 
hazard in later years, against a cost of 
$400 to $500 for similar work done by 
hand with axes. Show declared the ap- 
paratus could be used to safeguard 
good many million acres” of California 
forest areas. 

Development of the equipment dates 
back three years to a time when Chester 
Jordan, now in charge of minor roads and 
trails for the service in the California dis- 
trict, was supervisor of the Santa Barbara 
national forest. 

Jordan and Wilbur Heustis, another 
forest service employe, were building 
trails on the Santa Barbara area. Heustis 
said he wished they could have some kind 
of a machine to break a way through the 
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brush, there so dense it was almost im- 
possible for either a man or a horse to 
force a way through it. 

“What kind of a machine?” 
Jordan. 

“Oh, it would have to be some kind of 
a donkey with a drag,”’ replied Heustis, 
referring to the engines used to drag logs 
through the woods in northern timber 
operations and to the drags used for road- 
making. 

But a donkey engine, Jordan thought, 
would be too slow. Consequently he be- 
gan to investigate tractors, some of which 
the service already was using in road 
work. None they had, however, was 
heavy enough to haul a really serviceable 
drag through the brush, one heavy enough 
to break it off and scoop out its roots. 


asked 
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By cooperation with the builders, a 
“Caterpillar Sixty” was obtained for a 
test and experiments made with various 
types of drags. These were so successful 
that the service authorized further experi- 
ments with a grader and the heaviest type 
of this apparatus on the market was ob- 
tained, tried and bought. Now the whole 
equipment is part of the service’s perma- 
nent fire-fighting establishment, to be 
used ordinarily in cutting firebreaks but 
in case of a fire to be rushed to the scene 
and put in service cutting motorways 
along which men and munitions can be 
thrown into the battle, driving firebreaks 
along the boundaries of the threatened 
district at a speed impossible for men to 
equal and _ overturning trees which 
threaten to carry the flames across the 
barriers the fire-fighters have set up. 
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Without Title 


whistle; you can get a crew quicker that 
way. I’ll fix their orders when they’re 
ready to go.” 

Carson gazed at the train sheet with a 
thoughtful look in his face. 

“T’ve got to get up there to that bridge,” 
he announced, “I could take my train 
sheet and order book and handle the 
trains from there, and keep an eye on the 
bridge too.” 

“W. S.”’ he tapped with long nervous 
fingers. 

oe BS Gna 

“Ts Old Moran there yet?” 

“Yes, just in from calling the track 
gang.” 

“Can he get a gas motor car and run 
down here, to take me to the bridge.” 

“How’d you get there, Scotty?” 
came the question. ‘Moran says he 
was at ‘W. R.’ an hour ago and—” 

“Will he come? Is there a track 
car there?” 

A short pause. 

“Sure, he’ll come.” 

“You tell him, John, it’s getting 
cold and there’s snow in the air, and 
it’s ten miles down here. If he'll 
come I'll hold all trains till he 
arrives.” 

Carson found that no one ques- 
tioned his authority to pick up the 
thread where the train dispatcher at 
Pacific Junction ‘lost it. The pros- 
trate wires to the west left him 
with a hundred miles of his old 
division on his hands and a swaying 
bridge to hold. As he was telegraph- 
ing an order for a double-header 
extra with twenty dead locomotives 
to run from Signal Hill to Wild 
Horse with right over all trains he 
caught a glimpse of his face in the 
section of broken looking glass on 
the table. When the order had 
been completed and the train with 
its odd cargo was on its way, he found 
soap, shears and razor and gave 
himself the first shave he had had 
in four months. 

Carson was busy with train orders 
preparatory to closing the office at Windy 
Ridge. A track car slid to a stop and 
Moran stamped in and threw his drenched 
arms around his former superintendent. 

“Scotty, me lad,” he shrilled, “‘what 
ye m’an, hidin’ behint thim whiskers all 
the while?” 


AY off, you old bear,” Carson 
grinned happily, “let’s be going. 
Here, put this train sheet in your pocket 
under your oil skin—it mustn’t get wet.” 

“An’ ’tis nawthin’ o’ th’ kind I be 
doin’,”’ 
his rubber coat, “’tis yerself which wears 
it, if ye have none o’ yer own.” 

“No, no, Moran, I—” 

“An’ ye will, if I must handle ye rough,” 
the old man said, “‘a little rain won’t hurt 
me old thick hide, whilst ye aint sea- 
soned.” 

Under protest Carson donned the other 
man’s coat. The track car was turned 
around and then they were speeding 
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Moran declared as he flung off 
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through the black night. Without any- 
thing to shield them they sped straight 
into the teeth of the storm of rain and 
snow. Carson bent his head to protect 
his clean-shaven face but the wind chilled 
him to the marrow. Moran, he knew, 
must be soaked to the skin and must be 
suffering acutely from exposure to the 
cold wind-driven rain and snow. But not 
a word of complaint came from the driver 
of the speeding car. 

Moran’s sacrificial attitude touched 
Carson and a tremendous excitement 
tugged at his being. To be back again 
among men eager to serve him, men who 
were willing to give coats from their backs 


Night Thinkin’ 
By JAMEs LeRoy STockTon 


Oh this is what a feller gits 

That goes a-punchin’ cattle: 
He's got tuh ride the herd at night 
An hear his rowels rattle, 

An’ hear his saddle leather squawk, 
An see the stars a-blinkin’, 

An’ 
He’s got tuh git tuh thinkin’. 


He wonders where his girl is at 
An’ who she’s got beside her, 
An’ gits afraid some other guy 
Has really roped an’ tied her, 
An’ then he lets his pony stop, 
An’ feels a lonesome smother 
As out across the sleepin’ herd 
A stray calf calls its mother. 


to protect him brought joy to his starved 
heart. 

The growl of the river recalled his im- 
mediate duty. 

“Slip over to the other side, Moran,” 
Carson shouted into the wind, “‘let’s see 
how the old rattle-trap rides, and let’s 
warm up at the station before we start 
anything else.” 

The track car rumbled along the high 
storm-swept bridge. Carson had to turn 
his back to the wind to get his breath. 
The bridge trembled like a live thing and 
the roar of the flood almost frightened 
him. He knew without seeing that a pas- 
senger train could not be sent upon the 
Wild Horse bridge while the flood battered 
and pressed against its long wooden sup- 
ports. 

The track motor stopped in front of the 
dimly lighted depot. Carson half dragged 
Moran from his seat and into the waiting 
room. 

“Open up, John,” he thumped on the 
office door, ““my chauffeur is wet to the 
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bones and half froze. Get his wet clothes 
off and find him some dry ones. Thaw 
him out while I take a good look at—” 

“Better see what that operator at Bear 
Log wants; he’s been tearing up the wire, 
trying to raise the dispatcher.” 

Carson spread his train sheet upon the 
table and began issuing orders over his 
own signature. Off in the distance a loco- 
motive whistle sounded. 

“Some action they got on that train of 
dead engines,” he called to the operator, 

“this is the first time I’ve ever found any 
use for a double track bridge on a single 
track railroad.” 

He picked up a lighted lantern and 
stepped to the track. The headlight of a 
train shone feebly in the rain and snow. 

Carson waved a come-ahead signal 
and slowly the train drew up. 

“Cut off your live engines and go 
down through the siding,” he shouted, 

“couple on at the other end and shove 

your ballast engines out on to the 
bridge. Fill the upstream side but 
don’t put your live engines on.” 

“That you, Scotty,” boomed an 
engineer. 

“Yep, now pull away.” 


HE upper bridge track was 
filled with dead locomotives. 
Carson hurried back to his train dis- 
patching duties. The wind seemed 
to be losing its force. Then the rain 
slackened and finally ceased. Moran 
snored by the office stove. 
“Think I'll see how my ballast is 
riding,” Carson reached for a lantern. 
Outside he found the _ bridge 
wrapped in a dense fog. The river 
sent forth its ceaseless roar and the 
bridge groaned and creaked. Carson 
started for the other side on the 
lower track. The flood lapped at the 
ties under his feet. Projections 
from speeding drift reached up, to 
bang and hammer at the stringers. 
Soon the flooring would be awash 
and then the battle between the vast 
tonnage of ballast and the tremendous 
force of the flood would be fought. 

Back on the other side he found the con- 
ductor of the ballast train waiting for him. 

“Pretty risky business, isn’t it, Scotty?” 
he queried anxiously. 

“Well, I’ve seen safer structures, Ed,’ 
Carson grinned, ‘ ‘but we can’t let the old 
thing go. You know how long it would 
take to get this railroad started up again 
if we lost this bridge?” 

“Couple o’ weeks, I suppose,” the con- 
ductor admitted, ‘“‘but are you sure you 
ean anchor her? What if she’d fall, 
engines and everything?” 

Carson made no reply. His heart beat 
a little faster. The ballast on that upper 
bridge track represented more than a mil- 
lion dollars in value. 

“Cut off your engines, Ed,” Carson 
directed, “hurry to Signal Hill for the 
telegraph gang. I’ll want you to go on 
west to repair the wires as soon as I 
think it safe to put a train across.” 

When the conductor turned away Car- 
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N June 25, 1807, Napoleon and 
Alexander I of Russia met on a raft 
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son remained at the water’s edge. The 
wind was coming up again. Down the 


river it came in a sudden gust that set ring- 
ing a dozen bells on the cold lifeless loco- 
motives; an eerie, uncanny tolling, like a 
requiem. 

Muttering aloud he returned to the 
telegraph office. 

Hopefield, a station more than four 
hundred miles to the east, was calling 
rapidly. 

“General Manager Johnston here on 
train Number 11,” the metallic words 
fairly tumbled over each other, “he wants 
to know about those dead engines some- 
body has put on Wild Horse bridge.”’ 

Carson explained he had the bridge 
anchored to hold it against the pressure 
of the flood. 

“He wants to know by whose orders it 
was done.” 

“My own orders,” 
briefly. 


Carson responded 


“Who are you and why have you as- 
sumed this authority?” 
Carson’s eyes flashed. Then he re- 


membered that Hopefield station was on 
the Middle Division, beyond the limits of 
the Pacific Division. 

“My name is Carson; I’m_ the night 
operator from Windy Ridge but I have 
taken charge of as much of the Pacific 
Division as I can reach by wire. The 
reason is because a break in the line has 
cut off headquarters from most of their 
railroad,” he explained. 

A moment of silence. 

“Mr. Johnston says he can’t find your 
name on the time table; he wants you to 
pull those engines off the bridge at once 
and not meddle with the railroad.” 


ELL Mr. Johnston I[’!! pull the 

bridge track when the flood re- 
cedes,” Carson snapped. 

“The old boy 1s raving mad,’ the 


operator announced excitedly, “he says 
nothing quite so insane has ever been at- 
tempted before; he is begging you to 
please let the bridge go but save the 
engines.” 

“Say to Mr. Johnston I prefer to save 
both bridge and engines and I’ll continue 

look after things until some officer 
competent to handle them arrives. I’ve 

bunch of trains needing 
orders now, so there'll be 
no further discussion of the 
matter,” he finished. 

A whimsical grin tugged 
at his mouth corners as he 
resumed his train dispatch- 
ing duties. 

“Johnston is the one 
that’s insane right now,” he 
muttered, ‘‘insane_ with 
rage. Suppose he’s right, 
though, questioning my 
authority and judgment. 
Wonder where I did get the 
authority to be doing this?” 





Daybreak and the sun 
forcing its way through 
drifting clouds. Carson 


sought the river bank and 
gazed at a flood-maddened 
expanse of muddy water 
scouring the wheels and 


lapping at the low-slung 
boilers of the dead locomo- 
tives. 


He drew nearer and 
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saw that some of the wooden piles form- 
ing the upright supports for the bridge 
had been torn away. The whole struc- 
ture weaved perceptibly. In the dim 
morning light stranded trains, as far as 
the eye could reach, stood motionless, 
light rings of smoke curling upward from 
their stacks. 

“Can’t figure out why the water doesn’t 
start falling,” Carson muttered, ‘“been no 
heavy rain in some time.” 

The track walker had been dogging 
Carson’s heels. 

“Tis me that can tell ye,’ Moran re- 
marked, ‘‘they’s a big drift jam at Devil’s 
Elbow foive miles north o’ here. All th’ 
water from th’ hills is tryin’ to go down 
Wild Horse, whin half o’ it used to go 
down Lynne Creek.” 

Carson uttered an exclamation of aston- 
ishment. 

“Then it’ll keep on coming up for 
several hours,” he remarked in dead 
tones, “till all the water from the foot- 
hills comes down.” 

“Tt will, an’ ’tis me what hates to say 
it, Scotty,” the old man was plucking at 
Carson’s sleeve, “but ye had better drag 
th’ ingines off’n th’ bridge, l’ave th’ old 


trap go. 
“No,” Carson’s jaws snapped, “we 
can’t lose the line, Moran. W hy it'd 


take us so long to get back in commission 
age in that—” 

“Then, ’tis a bit of a suggestion | be 
makin’,” Moran lowered his voice “if 
we could dynamite that drift jam—an’ 
we could if we could get to th’ other side 
in time, that would rel’ave—” 

Carson had the track walker by the arm 
and was all but dragging him toward a 
mining machinery store. He gave the 
order for explosives and thrust some 
money into Moran’s hand. 

“Pay for the stuff and bring it to the 
depot,” he said. 

Back in the telegraph office he found 
the operator keeping up the train move- 
ment record. 

“T’ve got to go with Moran,” he 
announced, “check over these orders, 
John, and do what you can till I get 
back. Don’t let any trains over the 
bridge until General Manager Johnston 
gets here about 6 o’clock on—” 
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He broke off and turned to Moran who 
had entered bearing a bulky package. 

“T can’t go, Moran,” he announced in 
disappointment, “I’ve got to stay here to 
keep some one from dragging that bridge 
track. Johnston is liable to send a mes- 
sage to some of the crews 

“Not while I’m here,” John inter- 
rupted. “I know what you are trying to 
do, Scotty, and I believe you can do it. 
I won’t deliver any—” 





ARSON banged the operator on the 
back with his open hand. 

“Fine! Let’s go, Moran.” 

The sun had disappeared behind a 
mass of storm clouds and a light drizzle 
had set in. Carson’s eyes caught sight of 
the engines on the upper track, huge 
black shapes looming in the mist, serving 
as ballast for a swaying bridge, holding 
intact the line which at any moment 
might snap. It was then that the audacity 
of the enterprise struck him with full 
force. For it was then that he realized 
that if that line broke, if his judgment 
proved faulty, the receding waters of the 
Wild Horse would reveal in a heap of 
twisted and broken steel the folly of his 
undertaking. For a moment he _hesi- 
tated; then he sprang to the down bridge 
track. Water poured over it. His foot 
sought a rail and he put his hand upon 
Moran’s shoulder. 

“Give me the stuff, Moran,” he said, 

“it’s a job of walking the rail—the ties are 
out of sight. You stay here and—” 

“An’ I will not,’ Moran declared. 
“°Tis many a rail I walk in me life, an’ 
he’ll be a n’adin’ me t’ help wit’ th’ 
dynamite.” 

Carson knew his man. Hands upon 
each other’s shoulders they started, along 
two ribbons of steel, out into the mael- 
strom where the swiftness of the sheet of 
water almost swept them down. 

Trainmen, speechless by the daring 
feat, watched in silence. Then they 
found their voices and shouted warnings, 
begged Carson to abandon his reckless 
journey. Forward the two men moved 
with cautious steps upon a bridge that 
groaned and swayed under the merciless 
hammering of drift and flood. Once, as 
they neared the other shore, they seemed 
to lose their _ balance. 
Wordlessly and motionlessly 








€ Trail between Seven Oaks and Bear Valley, 
San Bernardino County, Cal. 
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the trainmen stood while 
Carson and Moran flayed 
the air with their free arms 
in a desperate attempt to 
regain their footing. Then 
they were on the other side 
and gone with long strides 
upstream along the sparsely 
wooded bank of the rising 
river. 

Hardly had they disap- 
peared from view when the 
call for Wild Horse station 
sounded in the little tele- 
graph office. It was a call 
which quickly cleared the 
line of other business for it 
was preceded by the general 
manager’s signal —g7. The 
call came from the station 
of Kleinburg, a hundred 
miles to the east. The oper- 
ator opened the circuit and 
answered: “I, I, W.S.” 
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Semi-Collapsible Cabriolet 


The Lincoln plan to create a new and higher standard in the 
automobile industry has succeeded beyond the hopes of its 
sponsors, the Ford Motor Company. It was expected that the 
public would appreciate what could be done when such vast 
resources were behind the work, but results have exceeded ex- 
pectations. The process of refinement goes steadily forward 
but it will never be expressed in terms of yearly or periodic 
models. Only changes of unquestioned value will ever prevail; 
only progress along sound and proven lines may be expected. 
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Don’t go another day without the benefits of this high 


compression fuel. Cd The best proof of its superiority is 
the fact that its national distribution by leading oil com- 
panies has made possible the new high compression 
automobiles which have just been introduced. (J How- 
ever, no matter what the compression of your car is, 
Ethyl Gasoline will give it extra power ... quicker 
acceleration ... reduced gearshifting . . . better 
hill climbing ...in short, a superior car per- 
formance in every respect. (J Hundreds of 
thousands of car owners are now driving 
with Ethyl. It is sold at pumps which bear 
the “ETHYL” trademark shown above. 
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“Mr. Johnston wants to know what 
trains are there and what crews.” 

“Fourth and Fifth 98 and_ Number 28 
are on this side; there’s some trains on 
the other side, too,”’ he replied. 

“What conductor on Fourth 98.” 

“‘Peterson.” 

A short moment of silence. Then: 
“Here’s a message; deliver it personally 
to Conductor Peterson, and to no one 
else.” It read: 

On Line—Sept. 25, 1926. 
Pull ballast locomotives off bridge at 
once. Cannot risk vast amount money 
tied up in those engines to save a con- 
demned bridge. Disregard Carson’s orders 

—he is not now in the service. Don’t fail 

to carry out my orders. 


(Signed) 
F. W. JOHNSTON, 
General Manager. 


“O. K. Tl handle this personally, 
right away,” the operator said. 

“Mr. Johnston says let him know at 
Westphalia if it’s been done.” 


NDELIVERED the 

message was filed in a 
drawer and the operator 
reached for a railroad guide. 

And if Carson, foot-sore and 
weary, as he pushed along the 
water-soaked river bank could 
have heard the operator’s 
further comments it would 
have given him the needed 
courage and endurance to cover 
the long hard miles of travel 
before him. 

“Wonder where I’d better go 
to find another job,” the telegrapher 
mused, “when the general finds | failed 
to deliver his telegram, it will be good- 
night to my first job. But I don’t mind, 
if it'll help Scotty.” 

The afternoon dragged. Rain gave 
way to wet snow and dusk descended 
early. Westward as far as the eye could 
reach the line was blocked with trains. 
Traffic had come to a stand on the great 
V. & P. System. The elements had found 
the weakest link in the mighty Trans- 
continental chain but slender though it 
was, it still held. 

Standing on the main track near the 
bridge approach was the road’s finest 
passenger train. The engineer switched 
on the electric headlight and the rays 
from the powerful dynamo shone full 
upon the bridge. Ghostlike the cold 
engines stood, their boiler bellies scoured 
clean by the flood. Except for the labor- 
ing bridge which stood revealed in the 
headlight glare black night closed over 
the scene. Murmurs of doubt and im- 
patient questions were voiced by the 
weary passengers. Trainmen stood apart 
from the others, awaiting the crash which 
the next moment might bring. It seemed 
incredible that the bridge could withstand 
the increasing force of the rising flood. 

Train Number 11 drew up to the last 
telegraph office before coming to the 
river. General Manager Johnston stamped 
in to demand a reply to his telegram to 
Conductor Peterson. Had the bridge 
track been cleared of engines? 

“No,” the man at Wild Horse tapped 
the single word and started to gather up 
his personal belongings. 

Pale with rage the general manager 
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rushed to the platform and signalled the 
train to proceed. 

“A man can do just so much by tele- 
graph,” he muttered with a gesture of 
helplessness. “If I can get there in time 
to drag those—” 

The explosion of one track torpedo 
and the answering sound of the engine 
whistle indicated that the general man- 
ager’s train had been flagged at the end 
of a long line of marooned freight trains, 
three miles from the bridge. Johnston 
hurriedly left the car and started forward 
to the river. Half-way he was halted in 
his muddy tracks by a sound that struck 
terror to his heart, a dull, far-flung re- 
verberating boom which to his excited 
senses could have but one meaning—the 
bridge and its precious load of ballast had 
undoubtedly plunged to the bottom of 
the Wild Horse. 

For a moment he stood, speechless with 
despair and rage. 

“Not in my generation,” he muttered, 
“will my railroad cease to be a thing of 
ridicule!” 


Wild Oats and Poppies 


By Ciara McCreery 


You loving, lavish, spendthrift California! 

I wonder what you'll do when you are old— 

I see your crops of wild oats ev'ry Springtime, 
On hillsides where you've thrown away your gold. 


At midnight Carson was back on the 
job at Windy Ridge, assisting an over- 
worked train dispatcher with the tangled 
rail trafic. The congested yards at Wild 
Horse had been partially cleared. Since 
10 o’clock trains had been using both 
tracks over Wild Horse bridge at slow 
speed. The river had been falling since 
seven o'clock. Three hours later Gen- 
eral Manager Johnston had pronounced it 
safe for trains at moderate speed. 

At 12:15 in the morning Number 11 
sped through Windy Ridge. In a bril- 
liantly lighted private car attached to 
the rear of the train sat the road’s gen- 
eral manager. Perfunctorily he waved 
his hand at the man in the telegraph win- 
dow and went on dictating to his sec- 
retary. 


Percy fell upon his cot at day- 
light. The events of the crowded 
hours were fading from his mind. Just 
one incident remained to keep away sleep. 
For he could not forget his horror of that 
moment when old Moran had slipped and 
tumbled into the muddy torrent at the 
drift jam. 

“Ducking didn’t daunt the old veteran 
a little bit,” he murmured drowsily. 
“Dragged himself out of the water and 
planted that dynamite charge like a 
regular powder monkey. Wish I could 
do something to show the old fellow how 
much I think of—” 

He slept with a tired smile on his face. 

It was night again when Carson was 
roused from a heavy sleep. A train was 
passing. Something struck against his 
window and the friendly cry: “Hi, there, 
Coyote, wake up!” floated back to 
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him, “the general is following us on a 
special.” 

Dully the operator stumbled to the 
cinder platform and picked up a news- 
paper. Back in the office he lit a kero- 
sene lamp and unfolded the paper. In 
black headlines on the front page he read 
while a sleepy smile crept over his face. 


GENERAL MANAGER JOHNSTON 
RaILroap GENIUS 
Risks MiLiions 1n Locomotives 
To Save BripGE 
Oruer Lines Tiep Up WHEN BripcEs 
Sweet Away—KeEEN INITIATIVE OF 
VancouveR Man Hotps Intact 
On Ly TRANSCONTINENTAL LINE 


Carson read the accompanying story 
and studied the picture of the man whom 
it publicly proclaimed a railroad genius. 
Somehow the misplaced acclaim did not 
annoy him. All of the bitterness of the 
past seemed to have left his mind. That 
a good jok had been done and had been 
thus publicly recognized filled him with 
satisfaction. The railroad sys- 
tem would be the beneficiary 
and it was for the railroad that 
he had staked everything—and 
won. 


| [* was whistling a tune- 


less air as he prepared 
bacon and coffee for his supper 
for he suddenly remembered 
he had not partaken of food in 
twenty-four hours. An engine 
whistle silenced him; he re- 
called the flagman’s_ shout 
which warned him of the coming of the 
general manager. 

The train came to a stop and Johnston 
swung from his car. 

“Well, Carson,’’ the official boomed, 
“this is the first time I’ve had the pleasure 
of meeting you—but I’ve been hearing 
about you.” 

Then he caught sight of the open news- 
paper on the telegraph table. 

“Those newspaper fellows,” he smiled 
in disdain, ‘fas usual got everything 
wrong.” 

“Wrong!” 
tended the frying bacon, 
mean?” 

“Oh, that puff stuff about me, giving 
me credit for—” 

“Well, Johnston,” Carson gave 
the other man a straight look, “you de- 
serve the credit. I was only acting in 
your place, carrying out your wishes in 
your absence. If you had been on the 
ground, you would have—” 

“Of course, of course,” Johnston inter- 
rupted. 

“As you suggested, I had no authority,” 
Carson continued, “‘my name isn’t on the 
time table; I have no title—not that I 
needed one with my old men, but—” 

“Then you'd better have a title, so 
there’ll be no misunderstanding in 
future,” Johnston laughed happily. “‘Su- 
perintendent Simmons left yesterday on 
his annual hunting trip. When he re- 
turns I shall make some changes, promo- 
tidns. So, I think, Carson, you'll be 
superintendent from—” 

“F rom yesterday,” 
ned, ‘“won’t you join me in a 
supper, General?” 


Carson repeated as he at- 
“how do you 


Scott Carson grin- 
little 
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Footholds of Men 


(Continued from page 37) 


Miguel scraped a toe, and then bowed. 

“T have heard of it,” he admitted fear- 
fully. Who had spoken to don Estevan? 
who had violated Hilarita’s strict order? 

“Hm! And I—am I nothing in this 
house? J have not heard of it! And—tell 
me, fool, what greater fool blabbed this 
folly!” 

The servant did not lie. 

“Senorita Hilarita,” he said. 

Don Estevan’s mouth opened wide. 

“In one day,” he roared, “that head- 
strong mistress of yours had undone all I 
have built up in a lifetime. Carrion of 
the devil! Cienega! Let me but rest one 
afternoon, after a little fall from a horse, 
and—what are you gaping at, clown?” 

“You have been sick for weeks, don 
Estevan.” 

Don Estevan let the statement sink in. 
He was so quiet after that that Miguel 
supposed his master was about to fall into 
the usual trancelike sleep. 

It was a full minute before the ranchero 
said soberly, “You are right. I cannot 
—rise—without pain. Now, Miguel, 
much depends upon you.” It was clear 
to the apartador that his master was 
thinking deeply. “Send Rafael to Fra 
Juan at the mission. When he has 
properly kissed Fra Juan’s hand, he is to 
tell the good father that it is urgent for 
him to come here at once. 

“Gabriel—he is at the hacienda? good! 
Gabriel is to ride to every rancho—corte 
de Madera, Saucelito, las pulgas del 
Diablo, las Baulinas, el punte del Monte, 
Santa Antonia, and inform the caballeros 
that one week from today they are to 
come here for a fiesta and baile, which will 
follow the marriage of my daughter. 

“You yourself are to take the remaining 
apartadores and go seek this don Ygnacio. 
I do not want him to break his neck” — 
grimly—‘‘any more than I want him for a 
son-in-law!” 


NINCE the last order should have 
been given first, don Estevan be- 
came excited. “Go!” he bellowed. “And 
ride fast, as if the fiends were after you—.” 
A half-dozen wild-riding men raced up 
to Hilarita as she herself rode furiously 
toward the hacienda. She pointed up the 
trail, saying swiftly, “They—don Ygnacio 
and don Silencio—are in the estero below 
the single redwood. Hurry, Miguel: the 
savage /ndios are trying to kill them—.” 
Miguel cried his men on, unslinging his 
own prized gun from its leather holster 
at the horse’s rump. 

Turning her horse to follow them, Hila- 
rita hesitated; suppose other Indians were 
attacking the rancho, /ndios made valorous 
by the absence of the armed men? And 
her father there alone, save for the women? 
As she began to ride rapidly toward the 
hacienda, she heard shots, cries, one savage 
scream which ended in a wail like the voice 
of soo-koo-me the great horned owl, who 
hoots only when an Indian is dying—. 

In a flurry of dust she swept up to 
Buena Esperanza, already hazy in the soft 
light of evening, and dropped at once from 
her horse. She ran swiftly to the house. 

Don Estevan lay on his great bed as if 





A ruthless enemy that gives no quarter is Pyorrhea. 
Its — sweep through the system undermining 
health and often causing such serious diseases as rheu- 
matism and neuritis, appendicitis, ulcers, stomach 
troubles and facial disfigurement. 

Four out of five past 40, and thousands younger, pay 
heavy toll to this foe of beauty and health. But you 
need not fear these uneven odds. For you can protect 
teeth and gums against the attack of Pyorrhea and so 
safeguard health. 

Go to your dentist at least twice a year. And start 
using Forhan’s for the Gums, today. This dentifrice, 
the female of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S., prevents Pyor- 
rhea or checks its course. 

Forhan’s keeps gum tissue firm and healthy. It pro- 
tects teeth against acids that cause decay. It keeps 
them a lustrous white. 

Use Forhan’s regularly, morning and night. Teach 
your children this good habit. They will thank you 
in later years. 

Forhan’s is not an ordinary toothpaste. It contains 
Forhan’s Pyorrhea Liquid used by dentists every- 
where. It is health insurance. At all druggists—35c 
and 6oc. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


Forhan’s for the gums 


MORE THAN A TOOTH PASTE ... IT CHECKS PYORRHEA 
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Everybody wants a sweet, fresh breath 


We make new, sparkling Forhan's Antiseptic 
th e = you'll never go back to ordinary mouthwashes that only 
zs Dromzis hide bad breath with their tell-tale odors. 
P e septic Refreshant is a success. Try it. At all druggists 35¢ 


and 60c 
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asleep; she bent and kissed his forehead 
thankfully. 

“T suppose you kissed your parrot-lover 
in the same way,” the ranchero blurted 
loudly, for all he tried to muffle his voice. 
“Let me tell you something, silly girl; 
within the week you are to be married!” 

Her thoughts raced in chaos. So don 


Estevan knew! At least he was himself 
again, her own dear father—. 

“T am so glad,” she wailed. “I have 
been so afraid, dear one! Do not be sick 
any more—.” 

“It is time I was well,” he snorted. “I 
have given orders for the caballeros to be 
here in just a week; Fra Juan is coming to 


arrange the details; I suppose Ricardo will 
not object?” 

Misery faced her. 

‘Well, Hilarita?” 

She showed him a face wet with tears. 

“Within the week,” she said in a still 
voice, “I am to marry don Ygnacio.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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San Francisco 


By Lypia M. D. O’NEIL 


I am heading for San Francisco some time between now and Fune; 
Perhaps I'll be in the steerage, perhaps in the first saloon; 

But whether I work my passage or whether I pay my fare, 

My luggage will say “San Francisco” and I'll follow my luggage there. 
T’ve helped ’em muster their shorthorns on a station in New South Wales; 
I can travel without a compass on the Queensland bushland trails; 

I have cruised and dreamed and drifted on bays that are island-pearled; 
Now I’m headed for San Francisco—the Only Town in the World! 


Oh, I know that I shall not stay there; I shall ramble again, I know, 

For though the Gate is so golden, it is open, and I must go 

Where Pago Pago is steaming in the mist of a morning rain, 

Or Sydney is breaking her lovers and healing their hurts again. 

But over the parrots’ clamor and the clamor of Sydney-town 

T’'Ul be hearing the hoarse horns echo as the fog comes closing down. 

Where the mangroves lean to the water, or the sands of the West are swirled, 
I'll be longing for San Francisco, the Only Town in the World! 


I’ve a sort of a hazy notion, when the lights go out for me, 

Where the tiger-snake bosses the jungle, or the hurricane hammers the sea, 
Or the bush-fire sweeps the forest, or the floods engulf the fords, 

Or perhaps where the white-capped nurses go whispering through the wards, 
That before my soul goes groping where the souls of the wastrels go, 

I'll be given one little hour to visit the haunts I know, 

And I'll go where the golden waters through the Golden Gate are whirled, 
To spend it in San Francisco. It’s the Only Town in the World! 
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Pioneering in 
Pines 


(Continued from page 39) 


the special pineapple canning machinery. 

One of the most striking examples of 
Dole’s initiative is that of adapting the 
paper mulch to pineapple growing. To 
the non-agricultural mind the word 
mulching means nothing; but when the 
newly arrived visitor to the Islands first 

glimpses mile after mile of undulating 
Relds reaching away to the rugged hills, 
his natural thought is, “All very impres- 
sive; but why the long ribbons of paper?” 
This is the paper mulch through which 
the tiny young pineapple plants are in- 
troduced into the earth. The paper pre- 
vents the growth of weeds, at the same 
time preserving the softness of the soil and 
maintaining a uniform temperature. 

The crowning bit of pioneering to the 
credit of James Dole was when his com- 
pany acquired the island of Lanai, the 
sixth largest of the Hawaiian group, lying 
some sixty miles southeast of Honolulu. 
Here was a chance to do some real, old- 
fashioned pioneer work. 

Practically the only vegetation on 
Lanai consisted of the prickly pear variety 
of cactus. It was mean stuff to rout out, 
but the job was accomplished by hitching 
big tractors in pairs with a heavy chain 
slung between. ‘This sort of dragging 
made the land ready for the plows. The 
first planting took place in 1924, and last 
year’s maiden crop justified the fondest 
hopes of Mr. Dole and his associates. 

From the time he grew his very first 
“pines,” along with the humble peas, cab- 








bage and onions, right up to the moment 
when the development of Lanai, with its 
breakwater, harbor, roads and townsite, 
was an accomplished fact, Dole has been 
in every sense a pioneer. He has been a 
builder, a welder of a vast, constructive 
organism which, by reason of its magni- 
tude, has over-topped the efforts of the 
sturdy but solitary frontiersman. 


‘ bs ” 


He has, in short, pioneered in “pines. 











CA field of growing “pines” 
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cA Spotless-Bathroom 





Kept Like New 


APOLIO is so thorough and quick, so clean and 

white, that it seems made especially for modern 
bathrooms, to clean metal and enamel fixtures, fine glaze 
fittings, tiled floors and walls. It removes quickly the 
brown stain in basin and tub. 


SAPOLIO is easy to use—and it polishes as it cleans. 
Just a light going over with a damp cloth and SAPOLIO, 
and all grime instantly disappears. There is no disagree- 
able dust or odor. 


SAPOLIO is safe and thorough. That’s why it’s 
quicker for household cleaning—dishes, aluminum, kitch- 
en ware and cutlery, linoleum and oilcloth, cement 
floors and painted woodwork. 


Manufactured only by 
ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS CO., NEW YORK 


SAPOLIO 


For Tue Cuitpren! 
Send 2-cent stamp for 
cut-out and jingles of 
Spotiess Town 
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The 


Western Housekeeper 


Conducted by PAULINE PARTRIDGE 

















Inquiries regarding any products ‘mentioned in this department will receive immediate attention addressed 
to The Western Housekeeper, Sunset Magazine, 1045 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


The Kitchen Tool Kit 


N equipping a kitchen for cooking 

there are a number of indispensables 

that are purchased first, the frying 

pans and saucepans, the double 

boiler, tea kettle and coffee pot, 
the kettle, nowadays of aluminum, the 
roasting pans and baking tins, that form 
the backbone of any well furnished kit- 
chen cupboard. But this is only the begin- 
ning of the collection which is gradually 
assembled by every housewife as she buys 
to fill her needs that arise from time to 
time, and remind her by 


temperature of liquids is attached to the 
side of the kettle or saucepan in which the 
mixture is cooking. This is invaluable 
for candies, frostings, jellies and preserves. 

Kitchen scales are useful in determining 
how long pieces of meat and poultry 
should be cooked when a certain number 
of minutes is allowed to each pound. Some 
recipes are given, also, in terms of weight 
rather than measurement, especially 
where the amounts are large. In fact, 
scales are soon numbered among the in- 


For baking the mixtures there are layer 
cake tins with removable bottoms, tube 
cake tins in fancy shapes as well as plain, 
loaf pans in glass, that show just how the 
cake is browning while it bakes, shallow 
cake tins for the square cake, baking 
sheets for cookies and drop cakes, small 
fluted tins for tart shells, and a wire rack 
for cooling the cakes after they are baked. 
A flat pan is necessary for baking biscuits 
and rolls, loaf tins are best for bread, corn- 
bread or any kind of quickbread, several 
sizes of muffin tins should 
be chosen, larger ones for 





the lack of a spoon, a 
mold, or a grater of some- 


breakfast or supper, and 
small ones for tea or lunch- 





thing she has neglected or 
forgotten to supply. It 
is often of these articles 
of lesser importance that 
make her dinners just a 
little more interesting and 
attractive than her neigh- 
bor’s and at acost that 
is small, compared with 
the result. 

To begin with, success 
in cooking is largely a 
matter of accurate meas- 
urements. These can be 
accomplished only — by 
accurate standards of 
measurements, cups, 
spoons and scales. In ad- 
dition to this, accurate 
temperatures can be se- 
cured by thermometers 
that leave nothing to 
guesswork. Perhaps three 
measuring cups are suf- 
ficient, one that holds a 








more interesting and attractive 


eon, while iron gem pans 
are a requirement for 
successful popovers, as 
they can be heated to a 
temperature that is not 
possible with the others. 


ig deep fat frying 


an iron kettle is 





necessary. A wire basket 
that will fit into this kettle 
is a great convenience for 
immersing the article to be 
fried, but a long handled 
spoon and a wire dipper 
may be used instead if 
preferred. Here again a 
thermometer aids the 
housewife, for the exact 
temperature can be de- 
termined beforehand and 


@ It ts often these articles that make dinners just a little with this gauge as a 


standard the heat of the 
fat can be regulated so 











quart divided into four 
parts, and two of cup ca- 
pacity, one in glass and one in tin or 
aluminum. Be sure that these hold 
exactly the same amount if you are 
using them to measure ingredients for the 
same recipe. Level off cups and spoons 
with a spatula to be sure you are doing 
your part accurately. This same spatula 
is useful for turning cakes and loosening 
cookies, for spreading icings and frostings 
and for many small aids that each 
housewife will find for herself. 

A small set of spoons that measure frac- 
tions of a teaspoon save time and trouble. 
Two thermometers, one for baking and 
one for boiling will be helpful. The bak- 
ing thermometer is placed in the oven to 
register the oven temperature while the 
glass thermometer for gauging the 
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dispensables, no matter how unnecessary 
they may have seemed up to this point. 

For mixing and baking the aids are in- 
numerable. Nests of bowls come in dif- 
ferent materials, glass, crockery and en- 
amel, and the crockery bowls show a 
variety of shapes and charming decora- 
tions. The deeper bowls are better for 
mixing as they allow for a little more 
vigorous treatment. The shallow bowls 
are excellent for setting into the refriger- 
ator, or for serving a salad. Sifters that 
also measure save time and labor, rotary 
beaters come in several sizes to suit the 
amount to be whipped or beaten, while 
mixing spoons may be selected in wood, 
which leaves no mark on the saucepan, or 
in aluminum, slotted or plain. 
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that each article can be 
; fried the required length 
of time and reach the desired stage of crisp 
and appetizing brownness. 

_A set of molds of many shapes and 
sizes are useful in any number of ways. 
Covered molds with center tubes are used 
for steamed puddings and breads. The 
tubes allow the heat to reach every part 
of the mixture and to cook it thoroughly. 
Melon molds and ring molds that are cov- 
ered are useful for frozen salads and 
desserts. Open molds come in many fancy 
designs, fish for fish salads, fluted shapes, 
ring molds, small individual molds, flowers 
and fruits that add great charm to jellied 
desserts and salads. The very small 
molds are used for aspics and jellies 
that are added as garnishes or border 
decorations. 
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PEAKING of garnishes, there are 

small sets of cutters for garnishes in 
fancy shapes. Pimientoes, carrots, beets 
and other bright colored vegetables cut 
with these add a touch of gayety toa dish 
of salad or cold meats. A vegetable cutter 
that turns out neat and well rounded 
balls of potato or melon adds a touch of 
real charm to a fruit cup or a vegetable 
service. 

Of course there is nothing new about 
fancy cookie cutters. We have been famil- 
iar with these from our childhood when 
Christmas cookies took delightful and 
mysterious shapes suitable to the season, 
but the surprising results that can be 
obtained from a well trained pastry tube 
are still amazing to the amateur. These 
come with a series of fancy tips that give 
shape to the decorative frosting and the 
rest is merely a matter of aesthetic interest 
on the part of the performer. There is no 
limit to what can be done. These can also 
be used for adding whipped cream in fancy 
designs or mashed potato as a garnish to a 
meat dish. 

Of course all the thinly sliced varieties 
of potatoes, such as potato chips, Julienne 
potatoes, shoestring or lattice, require a 
special kind of cutter which well repays 
the slight trouble by its appearance. 

There is a small roller for mincing pars- 
ley, onions, celery or mint which saves 
any amount of time and trouble, and a 
small grinder for making crumbs in just 
a moment that is a tremendous conveni- 
ence. 


NIVES are kitchen tools that come 

into play many times a day. A 
great deal of trouble is saved if they are 
made from a stainless material that retains 
its bright surface as long as it lasts. Sev- 
eral small paring knives are necessary in 
a well equipped kitchen, in addition to a 
bread knife, and several other large knives 
that may be used for special purposes. 

If knives grow dull and you are not 
expert at sharpening them there is a 
small device through which the blades may 
be drawn that puts ona keen edge without 
effort, a magic thing to the woman who 
has struggled with dull knives for lack of 
just such a sharpener. Pans are much 
more easily and thoroughly greased if a 
flat brush is used, dipped in melted butter 
or cooking fat, the corners are covered and 
there is no danger of the mixture sticking. 

The term “casserole” has come to in- 
clude most dishes that can be placed in 
the oven for cooking and later make their 
appearance on the table. These come in 
every size and many materials. Those of 
glass or porcelain are most often used, and 
are frequently set in a fancy holder before 
bringing to the table. In the smaller or 
individual sizes they are used for custards, 
for scalloped fish or vegetables, and for 
entrees or desserts. 

A specially indispensable article for use 
in draining vegetables is a metal half 
circle pierced with holes which may be 
held by its long handle over the kettle of 
cooked vegetables while the water is 
poured off. They may be thoroughly 
drained in this way without any danger of 
being spilled. 

There is a grapefruit cutter now on the 
market that fits down over the white 
dividing sections of the fruit and separates 
the pulp from the membrane so that it 
may be easily removed with a spoon. 
























copy this 
beautiful 


window— 


HIS smartly draped win- 

dow shows what stunning 
effects can be achieved by the use of 
the new Decorated Judd Bluebird Cur- 
tain Rod. This combines the well-known 
good features of the Bluebird Rod—the 
Can’t-Fall Hook-Hanger and the three 
exclusive Stiffening Ribs that prevent 
sagging—with a new Spanish finish in 
black-and-gold or in polychrome finish, 
and a handsome decorative center 
medallion. 


With this rod you have the effect of a 
fashionable decorative curtain rod at a 
price but little more than the regular 
Judd Bluebird Curtain Rod. 


Judd Drapery Fixtures, metal and 
wooden poles, rods, cornices, tie-backs 
and hold-backs, are for sale at most hard- 
ware and department stores. Ask your 
dealer to show them to you. If you do 
not know where they are for sale, write 
us and we will see that you are served. 
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This attractive window draping is hung upon 
the new Decorated Judd Bluebird Curtain 
Rod, in black-and-gold Spanish finish. 
Re The valance is of Old Blue velour 
ims B\ with antique gold galloon and tassels, 
S| and the curtains of blue and gold 
damask. 


» » » 


This is the Decorated Judd Blue- 
bird Curtain Rod with an actual 
size enlargement showing the 
three exclusive stiffening ribs 
that prevent sagging. Note 
the decorative orna- 
ment in the 
center. 









Send for Free 
Booklets 


Send for our free book- 
lets “Twenty-eight Sug- 
gestions for Beautiful Win- 
dows” and “Wrought Iron— 

and the Window Beautiful.” Address H. L. 
Judd Co., Inc.,87 Chambers Street. N.Y. City. 
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The Popular Pie 


F you wish to be sure of a dessert 

that pleases everybody serve a pie. 

Let it be deliciously crisp and flaky 

as to its crust, mellow brown and 

crinkly on the edges, deep and sweet 
and luscious with a filing, and heaped up 
with a delicate meringue or a fluff of 
whipped cream on the top. 

Autumn is the season when pies regain 
their popularity. There are so many 
fruits at this time to provide a basis for 
filling, the cool crisp days suggest heartier 
foods that give a keener satisfaction to the 
increasing appetite, and a better balance 
is maintained in the menu with a more 
nourishing form of dessert. 

However, there need be no lack of 
variety because a pie is served. A com- 
bination of fruits gives a new flavor, a 
gelatine pie is a novelty, the one-crust 
pies are a variation from the usual service, 
and other distinctly new features bring a 
fresh element into the realm of pastry. 

Berry pies are delicious and attractive 
when made with a crust in strips forming 
a lattice across the top instead of a plain 
crust. The one-crust pies that are turned 
upside down when served and heaped 
with whipped cream are a delightful sur- 
prise. 

When the filling is put into a baked 

astry shell and it is only necessary to 
weal the meringue before serving the 
pie should be placed in an oven about 350 
degrees F. and the meringue allowed to 
brown slowly until it is the desired golden 
color and slightly firm. If the contents of 
the pie and the pastry are both to be 
baked at the same time the pie should be 
put into a hot oven, the temperature 
about 425 degrees F. and the heat lowered 
after the first twenty minutes of baking 
to about 350 degrees F. Always prick the 
crust to allow the escape of steam. 


One Crust Apple Pie 
4 large tart apples 11% tablespoons but- 
Y cup sugar ter 
Y teaspoon cinna- Plain pastry 
mon Whipped cream 
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Wash, pare and core apples and cut in 
thin slices. Put them in the bottom of a 
pie pan and sprinkle with sugar and nut- 
meg. Dot with small bits of butter. Roll 
out pastry thin and fit over the apples. 
Trim off edges of pastry and press with 
fingers or fork to make a fancy edge. Prick 
top to allow the escape of steam. Bake 
in a quick oven, 425 degrees F. ten min- 
utes. Reduce heat to a moderate oven, 
325 degrees F. and bake twenty minutes 
longer. Cool and turn out upside down 
on a serving dish. Cover with whipped 
cream, sweetened and flavored. 


—— Pie 


Pastry 1 cup sugar 
2 squares chocolate 14% cup broken nut 
3 eggs meats 


3 tablespoons soft 
bread crumbs 


1 cup cream 


Line a pie plate with pastry and pinch 
with fingers to make a fancy edge. Cut 
chocolate in pieces and melt over hot 
water. Do not use sweetened chocolate. 
Beat eggs well and add sugar, bread 
crumbs and melted chocolate. Mix well. 
Pour into the pie pan. Bake in a hot 
oven, 375 degrees F. twenty minutes or 
until filling is firm. When cold sprinkle 
with chopped nuts. Spread with whipped 
cream and decorate with whole nuts. 


Cranberry Pie 

2 cups cranberries 14 cups sugar 

coarsely chopped 1% teaspoon salt 
1 cup seeded raisins 1 tablespoon butter 

cut in halves Plain pastry 
3 tablespoons flour 

Mix cranberries and raisins. Add 
flour, sugar and salt. Line a pie pan with 
plain pastry and fill with the cranberry 
mixture. Dot with small bits of butter. 
Moisten edge of pastry, cover with a top 
crust, trim and press edges together. Prick 
top with a fork to allow the escape of 
steam. Bake in quick oven 425 degrees 
F. ten minutes. Reduce heat to hot 
oven, 375 degrees F. and bake twenty 
minutes longer. 
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Butterscotch Pie 


4 egg yolks 14 teaspoon salt 

1 cup brown sugar 3 tablespoons butter 

3% tablespoons corn- 14 teaspoon vanilla 
starch extract 


2 cups milk 

Beat egg yolks with sugar. Mix corn- 
starch with a little water to make a 
smooth paste. Add to first mixture, then 
add milk and salt. Cook in double boiler 
until thick. Remove from fire. Add 
butter and vanilla. Cool, add beaten 
whites of eggs, or reserve them for a 
meringue. Pour into a baked crust. If 
meringue is used, spread on top and re- 
turn to oven to brown, about 325-350 
degrees F. Otherwise spread top with 
sweetened whipped cream. 

Mixed Fruit Pie 

1 cup seeded raisins Grated rind 19 sine 


134 cup finely cut Grated rind } 
preserved water- orange 
_ melon rind V4 teaspoon cinna- 
4 cup brown sugar mon 

; tablespoons butter 14 teaspoon grated 

2 cups hot water nutmeg 


2 tablespoons vinegar 

Place all the ingredients in a saucepan 
and cook slowly for twenty minutes. 
Thicken with 1 tablespoon of cornstarch 
mixed with a little cold water. Cool and 
pour into pie plate lined with rich pastry. 
Cover with strips of paste, lattice fashion, 
and bake in hot oven, 450 degrees F. 
until brown. 

Custard Macaroon Pie 

l4 cup sugar 4 tablespoons currant 
5 tablespoons flour jelly 
2 egg yolks 1 cup cream, whipped 
2 cups hot milk 34 cup dry macaroon 
lé teaspoon salt crumbs 
¥ teaspoon vanilla 

Mix sugar and flour together, add 
beaten egg yolks and mix well. Add milk 
and cook over hot water until thick, stirr- 
ing constantly. Add the sifted macaroon 
crumbs, salt and vanilla and mix well. 
Cool and pour into a baked pie shell of 
plain pastry, spread top with jelly and 
cover with whipped cream. 
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to mix with the sugar. 


OCTOBER 


MIXING A CAKE IS EASIER 
THAN IT USED TO BE 


Remember how slowly you started? You had to 
cream the shortening before it was soft enough 


We thought it would be a good idea to 
make Snowdrift so creamy in the first place that 
it would mix with the sugar right away. And 
so we did. Snowdrift comes to you just right 
for mixing. And Snowdrift stays that way 
whether it’s in the refrigerator or in the warmth 
| of the kitchen. It always obeys the spoon easily. 

Creamy Snowdrift is so fresh and sweet and 
good-to-eat that it makes delicious cake.And it’s 
so shining-white and good-looking it tempts 
you to make acake the minute you open the can. 
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erfection 


” CUSTARD 
DESSERTS 


RICHNESS. CREAMINESS. SMOOTHNESS 
- « « « « That’s what you want in custards. 
That’s what you get with least uncertainty, 


trouble and expense when you use Eagle 
Brand Sweetened Condensed Milk. 


4 ¢ « 


eae and think what Eagle Brand is! Two 
ingredients in one—pure, fresh, full-cream 
milk, perfectly blended with high-grade sugar. It 
has a smoothness no home-blended mixture could 
equal. It has double richness. Bottled milk is 87% 
water, while Eagle Brand Sweetened Condensed 
Milk has had most of the water removed, result- 
ing in a much higher percentage of butter fat. 


That’s why so many experienced cooks turn to 
this milk whenever the recipe calls for both milk 
and sugar. Get Eagle Brand today and test it your- 
self, in the recipes on this page. The results will 
make you want to give it an immediate trial in 
other dishes—in Spanish creams and puddings; in 
cake and pie fillings; in candies and ice cream; in 
hot breads. And you'll get wonderful results from 
it, too, in salad dressings. 


Let us send you the new recipe booklet-—**Con- 
densed Milk and its Uses in Good Cookery.” 86 
fine recipes that will help you give new richness 
and flavor to your cooking, more conveniently and 
economically. (Remember, there is no waste to 
Eagle Brand. It keeps fresh, even without ice, for 
days after the can is opened.) Mail the coupon now. 


FLUFFY COFFEE CUSTARD 


Y/2 cup Eagle Brand Sweetened 2 tablespoons cornstarch 


Condensed Mlik V4 cup cold water 
34 cup water 2 eggs 


34 cup cold coffee Yf teaspoon salt 
1 teaspoon vanilla 

Dilute milk with water and coffee, bring to the scalding point in the 
double boiler. Add the cornstarch stirred smooth with the cold water and 
cook for ten minutes. Add the beaten egg yolks diluted with a little of the 
hot mixture and the salt. Cook for five minutes, add the egg whites beaten 
stiff and stir in thoroughly. Cook for five additional minutes, remove from 
the stove and flavor. 


CORNSTARCH CUSTARD 


34 cup EagleBrand Sweetened 2 eggs 
Condensed Milk 4 tablespoons cornstarch 

114 cups hot water Y% cup cold water 
Yé teaspoon salt I teaspoon vanilla 

Dilute milk with hot water and bring to the scalding point in a double 
boiler. Add salt and cornstarch blended to a smooth paste with the cold 
water; stir constantly until the mixture thickens; continue cooking for 
fifteen minutes stirring occasionally. Add the beaten egg yolks diluting 
them with a little of the hot mixture. Cook for five minutes, add the egg 
whites beaten stiff and the flavoring. Serve either hot or cold. 


BAKED PEACH CUSTARD 


114 cups hot water 
3 eggs slightly beaten 
¥ cup Eagle Brand Sweetened V4 teaspoon salt 
Condensed Milk Grating of nutmeg 
Place peeled halves of peaches in a baking dish or in individual custard 
cups and fill each half with sugar. Bake for fifteen minutes in a moderate 
oven (350° F.) Dilute the milk with the hot water and pour gradually over 
the beaten eggs. Add salt. Pour this mixture over the peaches, place the 
baking panin a pan of hot water, sprinkle with nutmeg and bake for about 
ten additional minutes, lowering the temperature of the oven to 300° F. 
A knife blade inserted will come out clean when the custard is done. Serve 
either hot or cold. 


THE BORDEN COMPANY 
Borden Building 
350 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Please send me the free booklet “Condensed Milk and its uses 
in Good Cookery.”” 


3 large well ripened peaches 
Vg cup sugar 


Cc. S.—10-27 J 
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Orange Pie | 
4 cup flour 2 cups orange sec- 
*4 cup sugar tions | 9 
< teaspoon salt 4 tablespoons con- | 
‘cup orange juice fectioners sugar RE 4S N 
24 cup hot water 3 egg whites 
3 egg yolks Baked pastry shell 


2 tablespoons butter | 
Mix flour, sugar and salt together. Add | F RO / E N DAIN Y 


orange juice and hot water and bring 
slowly to the boiling point, stirring con- 
stantly. Pour the mixture on the beaten 


egg yolks and mix well. Add the butter a ee 
and orange sections. Pour the filling into a gay ite 
a baked pie shell. Cover with a meringue SS aa she ~ 


made by beating the confectioners sugar | j 
into the stiffly beaten egg whites. Bake in ae 
a moderate oven, 325 degrees F. twenty 
minutes or until meringue is brown. 

Fig Pie 
3, pound dried figs 2 eggs 


nl 114 eups boiling 14 cup sugar 
water 4 teaspoon salt 

Cut the figs fine, add boiling water and 
cook about thirty minutes or until skins 
are tender. Beat egg yolks, add two 
tablespoons of sugar and the salt, stir into 
the figs and cook until the eggs thicken the 
mixture. Turn into a baked crust. Cover 
with a meringue made of the stiffly beaten 
egg whites and two tablespoons sugar and 
sprinkle top lightly with sugar. Brown 
in a moderate oven, 350 degrees F. 














Prune Pie 
| cup cooked and pit- 1 cup prune juice 
ted prunes 1 tablespoon flour 
1 lemon juice and 16 cup sugar . 
grated rind 3 tablespoons butter 
‘ices Cook prunes with the other ingredients 
ter until slightly thickened. Add a little cin- | 
namon or nutmeg if desired. Bake be- 
t tween two crusts. Serve with vanilla ice 
cream on top. 
sib = Washington Apple Pie 
tle of the Pastry 1 teaspoon powdered Ghirardelli’s Chocolate Parfait 
1 pearsic a) 
2s beaten a * 3 nie nl 1 cup sugar 1 tablespoon vanilla 
ove fi : ss A Cc 23 i. ap “9 2 3 
eee '9 cup seeded raisins 1% cup broken nut 79.cup a, 12 — hg 
2 ne roun ocolate cut in halves 
table spoon vinegar = me ats 14 cup water 1 blanched ie 
Line pie plate with pastry. Mix apples, 9 egg whites chopped 
raisins, vinegar, forage Fg otha -agi 1 pint thick cream eS. 
seiceataal turn into prepared plate, and bake in a E . # 
er moderate oven thirty minutes. Brush top Boil sugar, chocolate and water to a ino) tl 
la with sweetened milk or beaten egg and thread, 260 F. Pour slowly onto stiff = 
a double sprinkle with nut meats. Return to oven whites, beating constantly with an 
the cold six minutes. Serve hot. egg whip. Chill, fold in stiffly beaten 
hos Sour Cream Pie creamandremaining ingredients. Pack 
utin ; 
the a 1 cup thick cream 4 teaspoon nutmeg in mold in equal parts of ice and salt 
34 cup sugar i teaspoon ginger for 4 hours. Remove from mold, dec- . 
7 eee beaten it 72 teaspoon cinna- orate with whipped cream, cherries 
4 teaspoon salt mon ; x 
14 teaspoon cloves _Pastry and blanched almonds. Eight or ten 
water : servings. 
beaten Mix cream and sugar together, add 8 
It eggs, salt and spices. Pour into pastry 9 
meg lined pie plate, cover with pastry and G H | R A R D E L L I S 
custard bake in moderate oven, 350 degrees F. 
sedate thirty minutes. Chocolate 
ly over ‘ : 
‘taingh “08 Orange Gelatine Pie Say “Gear-ar-delly” 
xr about 2 tablespoons granu- 1% cup sugar 
300° F. lated gelatine 4 teaspoon grated 
e. Serve 4 cup cold water orange rind eee EE ORO RL eR RON me ee emeR ne cht an nani 
2 cups orange juice l4 teaspoon salt 
9 > » » e . ° ” p 
? — lemon | 1 cup cream Mail this coupon for Ghirardelli’s book of tested chocolate recipes—free! 
27 
Soften gelatine in cold water five min- D. Ghirardelli Co., 905 North Point St., San Francisco 
utes and dissolve over hot water. Add to Please send me free, your book of tested chocolate recipes for baking and dessert making. 
ses h orange juice, lemon juice, sugar, grated 
rind and salt and stir until dissolved. IIE sc nsssenssiccissestancic cong Me ccs a ae tacap ta 
When beginning to set stir in_ whipped 
cream and beat until stiff. Turn into Address seecececccerscecevenseserseevons vee sseceeesonens 
baked pie shell and chill before serving. 
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Prove to yourself 
that the new X- 
Bazin Cream De- 
pilatory is the safest 
and most effective 
superfluous hair 
remover. 





Try ic on your forearm or leg. Satisfy 
yourself by chis tese chat X-Bazin Cream 
is the best obtainable. Five minutes will 
convince you. 


The new Cream is delicately perfumed. 
It is guaranteed harmless and continued 
use will discourage wae 
further growth. Send x 
1oc for liberal trial 
size tube. 


Harr & Rucket, Inc. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





X-Bazin Cream or Powder Depilatory 50c 
At all drug and department stores 


DEPILATORY 


Tht on dike £ Cold Creams 
“Wash: off Like — 


J. S. OCALLAGHAN & SON 
243 Fremont Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Enclosed find 10c¢ (coin or stamps) for 


trial cube of X-Bazin Cream Depilatory. 


Name 





Street 








City 











Liquid Silmerine 


Makes Hair Beautiful 


Eliminates dandruff, dirt, oiliness. Invigorates 
scalp, helps circulation. This means strong, 
healthy hair; soft, silky, glossy. Keeps hair wavy 
for days. Keeps ‘straight hair smooth, sleek, neat, 
orderly; never unruly. Men, women, children use 
it. Any drug store. Parker-Belmont Co., Chicago, Ill. 
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Conducted by Marise de Fleur 



















When Beauty Smiles 


OUTHS have more than 

one way of speaking, and 

they often tell their se- 

crets when they are closed. 

It’s a trite old saying that 
we are given our other features, but our 
mouths we make ourselves, and there’s 
more than a wee grain of truth in it. Char- 
acter and disposition are written there, 
humor lurks in up- 
curving lips and 
cruelty is betrayed 
in the thin line of a 
mouth tightly com- 
pressed. 

However there is 
more than this that 
a mouth has to say. 
Sound teeth that 
are straight and 
white are the index 
of care from child- 
hood, and have a 
very definite bear- 
ing on health and 
beauty. The bony 
formation of the jaw 
has a very direct re- 
lation to the shape 
of the lips, and teeth 
that overcrowd the 
mouth, or protrude, 
twist the soft curves 
of the lips into a 


shape that disfigures 
the face. 
A child’s_ teeth 


should be given care 
before they arrive. 
In other words, the 
diet should provide 
materials from 
which the teeth are 
formed. All the 
foods that make 
bone material should be included, vege- 
table pulp, orange juice and plenty of 
milk in order to give nature the chance to 
do her best. Then when the teeth do 
come they should be kept clean from the 
first moment of their appearance. And, 
of course, crooked teeth and teeth that 
overcrowd the mouth demand the skill 
and attention of a dentist. 

The everyday home hygiene of the 
mouth should become almost an uncon- 
scious act on the part of the child, so as 
never to be overlooked or forgotten. The 
teeth should be brushed twice a day 
thoroughly, once in the morning uporf 
getting up, and just before going to bed. 
Further brushir g is, of course, optional 
with the individual, but a rinsing of the 
mouth after each meal with a good mouth 








wash keeps the breath clean and pure and 
the mouth in a healthy, wholesome con- 
dition. 

Much depends upon the choice of 
toothbrush. One that presents a curved 
surface to the teeth is much to be preferred 
to the old type of flat bristle surface which 
polishes off the flat face of the teeth but 
fails to penetrate into the interstices be- 
tween. This is where 
the food particles 
lodge and_ trouble 
begins. Tooth- 
brushes now come 
in sizes to fit the 
mouth. They are 
classified according 
to the age of the 
user, into a size for 
children, for youths 
and for adults, but 
this should be made 
more flexible, and 
the standard should 
be one of size and 
not years. If the 
mouth is small, a 
small toothbrush is 
much more com- 
fortable and effec- 
tive, no matter what 
the age may be. 

The accumulating 
years are inclined to 
leave their marks 
first around the 
mouth. Lines at the 
corners, gradually 
extending from nose 
to chin, flesh around 
the throat where it 
has no business to 
be, making a series 
of chins where there 
should be but one, 
or perhaps flabby muscles that result 
in a stringy neck, a tell-tale condition no 
matter how young the face may be. Lines 
can be modified or entirely smoothed away 
by the application of a good cream that 
builds up the tissues and feeds the skin. 
The face should be cleansed first with a 
cleansing cream. In applying the skin 
food be sure to rub the line away, instead 
of making it deeper. 


A. M. H. 


DOUBLE chin is usually taken 

care of by reducing enough to get 
rid of the excess flesh. This will be aided 
by exercises. Try turning the head from 
side to side until the muscles stretch and 
the neck can be twisted no further. Then 
up and down the same way. 
To strengthen flabby muscles and flesh 
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M 
frequently strain Eyes. 
Use Murine for relief 
When you return from a picture 
show with strained, tired eyes, ap- 
ply afew drops of soothing Murine. 
Almost pe they will feel 
strong and rested . . . ready for 


anything! A month’s supply of this 
harmless lotion costs but 6oc. 


URINE: 
FOR Your 


EYES 








DNC 


Painting 
>: RY’ For decorating fancy handker- 
Po % chiefs, scarfs, pillow tops, table run- 
ners, dresses, drapes. Anybody can 
NZ doit, quickly, easily. Complete trial 
wm outfit, only $1.00. Includes silk crepe 
yi handkerchief, with marked design; 3 
bottles color; 1 cube plastic white; 1 pkg. 
metallic gold; 1 brush; 6 cones; explicit 
instructions. Finished handkerchief and 
materials would cost many times more in 
stores; you pay only $1.00. Order your out- 
Ni fie today! 
i THAYER & CHANDLER 
Department K-43, 913 Van Buren Street, Chicago 
1928 “Yearbook,” 96 pages, profusely 
F REE! illustrated, now ready. Send teday ! 





Paix BOURJOIS France 


& 128 RucocraPanx wo 


AVA 


The Wonderful French Face Powder 
This exquisite Parisian creation refines 
your skin to delicate transparency and 
its fragile youthfulness lasts indefinitely. 

A TINT FOR EVERY TYPE 
Also eight handmade French Rouges 
by Bourjois suiting every complexion. 


Paris - - BOURJOIS, Inc. - - New York 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 
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and bring back youthful firmness to the 
throat faithful treatment is necessary. 
First apply to the throat just where it 
curves out into the chin a washcloth wrung 
from hot water in which a handful of 
Epsom salts have been dissolved. Repeat 
this several times, covering all the throat 
and neck. Then dry the skin and go over 
it with a small piece of ice wrapped in a 
towel. This stimulates the skin and 
brings the blood to the surface. Dry 
again and apply a reliable miuscle oil. 
Massage this well into the throat, begin- 
ning at the base and rubbing up and out 
from the center with a rotary motion. Do 
this gently but faithfully and in a short 
time the drooping muscles should begin 
to tighten and the sag will gradually dis- 
appear. But do not stop at the first en- 
couraging signs. Perserverance is neces- 
sary for all beauty treatments to bring 
success. Remember that age is always 
attacking and a spasmodic defense is a 
losing battle. 

The make-up of the mouth is a matter 
which should be given more intelligent 
attention than it is receiving at present, 
by all the signs which may be observed, 
anywhere, on any day. ‘To begin with, 
good taste seems to dictate a choice be- 
tween rosy cheeks and red lips. Highly 
rouged lips are much more alluring if they 
are the high spot of color in a face that 
otherwise is devoid of artifice. If both 
lips and cheeks are rouged it should be 
done sparingly and made to look as 
natural as possible. If the lips are thick 
and full, do not exaggerate their size or 
shape by the use of conspicuous color. If 
the upper lip is thin and the underlip thick 
place the rouge on the upper lip only, and 
let contact do the rest. Never rub the 
rouge into the corners of the mouth. Ap- 
ply it to the center of the lip and spread 
and shape it with the tip of the little finger, 
deepening the curves and keeping the 
bow if possible. When this has been done, 
rub over lightly with powder to blend the 
edges with the paler tint of the face. A 
good lip salve is not only a beautifier as 
far as color is concerned but it protects 
the lips and keeps them soft and moist. 
The skin of the lips is very tender and 
quick to burn with sun or wind when ex- 
posed. If the dust is allowed to settle in 
the pores of this delicate skin a sore often 
results which could have been prevented 
by the use of a good lip salve as a matter 
of protection. 


AST of all, it isn’t possible to leave 

the matter of the mouth without 
a reminder that its strings are pulled by 
disposition, temperament or temper, 
whatever you choose to call that little 
affair of nerves that twists its corners 
down, drags its curves into a grim line, 
narrows the lips into stubborn resistance 
and determination or prints a pout across 
their natural sweetness. 

Serenity and good humor, on the other 
hand, deepen the corners and turn them 
up so that if the dimples are not actually 
there, they seem to be not far away, the 
lips are soft even if they are firm, gentle- 
ness lingers around the mouth and a smile 
is easier than a frown. 

For the mouth there is no beauty treat- 
ment like self-control and a good dis- 
position. Make worry and ill-temper 
your natural enemies and watch your 
lips take on lines of loveliness. 
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will make your hair 
BrilliantlyLustrous 


SEND COUPON BELOW 
ST 10c will prove to you that you can reveal 
all the richest natural radiance of your hair in 
the simple operation of a shampoo at home. 
the coupon and roc. A little bottle of clear liquid 
will come to you post haste! It is a marvelously 
beautifying shampoo! It contains just the right 
touch of henna, to bring out the supreme natural 
brilliance of the hair without affecting its color. 
This shampoo will not destroy the permanent 
wave. It cleanses and invigorates the hair as no 
cake of soap can! It creates a dazzling effect of 
brilliant charm that no hairdresser can achieve! 
Send for it now! Your money back if you are 
not delighted. 


enmafoan, 
SHAMPOO 


€ === CLIP HERE 4 
Hennafoam Corp., 511 W. 42d St., New York, N.Y. # 


Enclosed find roc for which send me a 
trial bottle of Hennafoam Shampoo. 


soe oleae Rico 
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Try the New 


Cuticura 
Shaving Stick 


































Forever! 


Hundreds of hairs removed 
4) with their roots in less than 
a minute! NU-ART, the new 
scientific preparation, is far in 
advance of temporary surface 
hair removers. Permanently 
destroys the growth by gently 
lifting out the roots until they 
cannot return. Safe. Rapid. Harm- 
less. Thousands of women are 
using it. Formulated bya physician. 
Guaranteed. Only $1.00. Ask your 
dealer or send coupon for free offer. 


The New Art of Destroying Embarrassing Hair, 1 


If your dealer can’t supply you, marl coupon 


DELFIN, INC., Dept. 491 FREE 
South Orange, New Jersey OFFER 
Please send me without charge, as 
a special offer, a large jar of DELFIN 
Massage Cream and a six months 
supply of Antiseptic Astringent; also 
the dollar package of NU-ART for 
which I enclose $!.00. 
Name 
BABTOEE  .ccccecccscncscccncecescecccsssasntoase 
City & State ... 
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ou necd not do it qgain 


F you are one of those women who 
think that finished floors cannot be 
kept clean without frequent scrub- 
bing, here’s wonderful news for you. 


Liquid Veneer Liquid Wax has ban- 
ished the need of washing floors, be- 
cause it cleans as well as polishes. 
Floors treated with this remarkable 
cleaner acquire a clear lustre that 
brightens every corner of your home 
as only radiant new floors can do. 


The old-style floor polishes do not 
clean. They merely gloss over the dirt, 
until the floor becomes discolored and 
dingy. Scrubbing is the only remedy, 
and every-woman knows what a labo- 
rious task that is. Now, thanks to 
Liquid Veneer Liquid Wax it is easy 
to restore your floor to its original 
condition and to keep it so. 
It’s hard to believe what a magic 
transformation can be accomplished 
on discolored floors by applying Liquid 
Veneer Liquid Wax. You have to see 
it with your own eyes. Let us furnish 
you with a free sample to make the 
: demonstra- 
tion. 
waee WERELR 
ORPORATION 
4120 
Liquid Veneer 
Bldg. 
Buffalo, N.Y 


QUID VENTER 
LIQUID 
WAX 


The Wax that CLEANS 









Liquid Veneer Corporation 

4120 Liquid Veneer Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
You may send me a sample bottle of Liquid Veneer 
Liquid Wax free and postpaid so I can test it on my 
own floors and see that it cleans as well as polishes. 





Name 
Address. 
City 





State. 
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The Pasadena Homeof Dr. Joseph Sill 


(Continued from page 52) 


toppled over, is worth copying, especially 
in homes where there are active, careless 
children; this type of hearth also prevents 
the drifting out of ashes. 

The huge andirons and tongs, ancient 
English heirlooms, belong right here. And 
the lights? Throughout the house there 
are art-craft sconces, hand-wrought by 
painstaking ancestors; sconces that call 
for candles rather than electric lamps; also 
lanterns and lampshades that could come 
from nowhere but the Orient. These in- 
terior furnishings delight us, as do the in- 
set paintings on the walls, but the win- 
dows that hold paintings from Nature’s 
own brush lure us irresistibly. Deftly the 
owners have added to this lure by putting 
tall narrow mirrors on the inner sides of 
the outer doors so that they reflect the 
gardens. They beckon us to come, to 
follow the paths through the shrubbery, 
but first we must traverse the corridor 
around three sides of the house to dis- 
cover two pergola nooks on the north 
where easy chairs and magazine tables 
offer hospitality. The tile flooring here is 
set some eighteen inches from the walls 
and in this space masses of ferns thrive 
abundantly, while rare plants in the cor- 
ners are protected from extremes of 
weather. 

The gardens and lawns? Certainly 
such growth and variety could be had 
only in California in a brief five years’ 
time, and only such careful attention by 
people who love plant-life enough to labor 
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for it. There are many things that money 
cannot buy. One of them is a home like 
this, evolved by the artistry, the skill and 
the devotion of its makers. 


Lee McCrae. 





Swimming Pools 
‘ipso spar should be taught how to 


swim and dive from the time they are 
three and four years of age until they are 
men and women. Some of the largest 
colleges in the United States will not even 
give the academic degree unless the candi- 
date can swim. Natatoriums in the cities 
are now deemed essential to juvenile 
growth and development. But if the 
swimming pool is denied to the country 
child and there is no natatorium for him, 
what happens? The natural result is 
provision for a pool at home. Sometimes 
it is a small affair, not much bigger than a 
large bath-tub; sometimes it 1s a very 
large affair to accommodate many people. 
Such a one a banker of Auburn, California 
has on his place. He allows all the chil- 
dren in town to come, provided they bring 
their own bathing suits and wear them. 
He gets his payment in watching the 
pleasure of the delighted youngsters. But 
more often the country pool is a moderate 
sized one. 

Walls and floor should be concrete and 
the water changed by means of a siphon 
pump, then used for irrigating. There are 
many small patent pumps on the market 
that can be easily installed and are inex- 
pensive. Any plumber will give the makes 
and various prices. The concrete work 


can be done by the regular farm hands, or 
even the boys at home can successfully * 
do this work. The walls should be from 
four inches to twelve in width, according 
to the depth of the pool, and the floor 
should be graded to drain. 


A rail can be 


made around the pool if there are young 
children in the family. Forms for the 
concrete should be made of planks and a 
good quality of cement used. If the pool 
is long and deep a few concrete knee- 
braces will be necessary. Remember that 
strong concrete is poured soft, and a good 
mixture is one part cement, three parts of 
clean sand, five parts of sharp crushed 
rock and plenty of water, the mixture to 
be used immediately. 

Put your pool where the whole family 
will use it and where its beauty will add 
to the scenic effect of your place. There 
is no sport which develops the muscles 
better and no easier way for a man to stay 

pals with his children than being a boy 
with them in the swimming pool. 
SANCHIA SANFORD. 


Cw 


A Small 
Brick House 


HERE is a warmth of color about 

brick construction that, together 
with its satisfying suggestion of solidity 
and durability, makes a house of this 
material very much to be desired. 

The small brick house illustrated on page 
84 is very attractive in exterior de- 
_ Signing, and its interior is given a room 
arrangement and an equipment of closets 
and built-in features that make it delight- 
fully convenient and easily kept in order. 

The large brick chimney, the gabled 

(Continued on page 84) 
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Why is the 
Junior College? 


(Continued from page 1 3) 


that discussion may be a method of 
instruction. 

. To be of varied types that the many 
purposes of general education may be 
served without costly duplication be- 
tween Junior Colleges, and between 
Junior Colleges and universities. 

. To be ready to direct inclinations so 
that careers may be wisely chosen, 
whether the student goes on in Uni- 
versity, goes into Professional schools, 
or ends his formal education in the 
Junior College. 


What will happen to our present four- 
year colleges, our typical American Col- 
lege as apart from our large Universities? 

Those that offer distinctive training, 
have proved their usefulness, and devel- 
oped successfully their objectives will live. 
Those that have not solved those problems 
will disappear as colleges. A percentage 
- Americans will always prefer the four 

ears of orderly training in a residence col- 
le ze—the traditional liberal and fine arts 
college of this country, because all college 
students are not necessarily preparing for 
research or profession. Such Americans 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific coast will 
understand, approve, and support the 
distinctive services of a Dartmouth or 
Bryn Mawr, of a Pomona or a Mills 
College. 





The West at 
Washington 


(Continued from page 49) 


the time was in administrative charge of 
five of its bureaus. In addition he was 
called upon by Hoover to keep an eye on 
radio and develop a sort of code of wireless 
law. Until the creation of the Radio Com- 
mission Judge Davis was the only authority 
there was who had any right to, or pre- 
tence of, keeping order in the air. His 
various decisions built up quite a body of 
admiralty law of the air, and are to be 
embodied in a book that is about to be 
published. Thus, although he is not yet 
fully aware of the difference between a 
tube and a battery, he attained vast 
vogue in radio affairs. So vast in fact 
that it overspread radio and deeply im- 
pressed big business generally. 

And then came the great reward. Three 
great national associations—the National 
Electric Light Association, the American 
Electric Railway Association and the 
American Gas Association—engaged him 
as general counsel at a salary that I am 
not permitted to reveal, lest its propor- 
tions should enrage the proletariat. 

From now on Judge Davis will reap his 
reward. His days of hard labor are over. 
About all he has to do is look wise, utter 
unimportant opinions in sepulchral tones 
and let it be known that Judge Davis 
says—. That’s the way of the world. 











For the est coffee - 


you ever tasted 





Use a Hotpoint electric percolator 
make coffee ~ vight at the table 


OOD coffee starts the day right. Whatever 

else you may have for breakfast, you want 
good coffee. Here’s the easy way to make it — fra- 
grant, delicious and always the same. Use one 
rounded tablespoonful of coffee for each cup. 
Connect the percolator, right at the table. Al- 
most instantly it begins to“perc” hot water. You 
can see it take on its clear richness — first amber; 
then the deeper, golden brown. 

Now drink it —and experience a new thrill. 
Was ever coffee so delicious, s--o satisfying! 
You smack your lips and take a second cup. 

Hotpoint percolators use a valveless pump with no moving parts to get 
out of order. Every drop of water percolated is HOT. And it all drips 
through from top to bottom of the coffee in the basket—no perforations 
to let it out the side. Hotpoint’s famous HOT drip method extracts the 
full aromatic flavor and fragrance. Ask your dealer 
to explain other exclusive Hotpoint advantages. 

Visit your dealer or electric light company and see the com- 
plete line of beautiful Hotpoint Percolators ranging in price 
from $9 to $36.50. Each is of guaranteed Hotpoint quality, made 
for long years of service—and of lasting beauty. 


EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO., Inc. 
155 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
5600 West Taylor Street, Chicago 
Factories: Chicago, IIl., and Ontario, Calif. 
Branches and Factory Service Stations in all principal cities 
In Canada: Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto 








This is the famous Hotpoint SUPER- 
Iron with patented Thumb Rest, e 
Hotpoint CALROD element, hinged 
plug and heel stand. No other iron 
can offer all these features at any 
price. $6.00. (The regular Hotpoint 
Model “‘R” is only $5.00.) SERVANTS 
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A weEB of cords 
plugged into num- 
bered holes. A hand 
ready to answer signals 
which flash from tinylamps. 
A mind alert for prompt 
and accurate performance 
of a vital service. A de- 
votion to duty inspired 
by a sense of the public’s 
reliance on that service. 

Every section of a tele- 
phone switchboard typi- 
fies the co-ordination of 
human effort and mech- 
anism which makes possi- 
ble America’s far-reaching 
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The Switchboard 


An Advertisement of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


telephone service. 
Its cords link for in- 
stant speech those 
whoareseparated by a few 
milesor byacontinent. Its 
guardian operators are 
of the telephone army— 
men and women vigilant 
to meet a nation’s need 
for communications. 

In plant and personnel, 
the Bell System isin effect 
a vast switchboard serv- 
ing a nation that has been 
transformed into a neigh- 
borhood through telephone 
growth and development. 





YAY Because 


It is made by the refiners of the 
world’s best watch and chro- 
nometer oil with the same exact- 
ing care. Only the best is good 
enough for fine guns, reels and 
casting lines. As essential to their 
well being as the oil in a watch. 
If unable to obtain Nyoil send to us 
direct 35¢ for handy cans. 
WM. F. NYE, INC. 


Oil refiners for over half a ceutury 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS 





The man who knows Oil uses | 
















SUNSET is 
easy and clean to 
use. No stained hands, 
* no spoiled utensils. Cotton, 
silk, wool, mixed goods—fast- 
dyed same shade in one dye 
bath. The “know-how” of the ex- 
pert is in the cake of SuNSET. 
' There’s no other dye like 


_ SUNSET:-“DYES 


It's Patented! 
». NorTH AMERICAN DYE CORPORATION 
Hiei Dept. 89, Mt.Vernon, N.Y 
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While you are doing the hard work you 
get little pay, but you build up a reputa- 
tion that later enables you to do easy 
work at big pay, while you pass the buck 
to the youthful drudges, who look forward 
to getting their reward even as you did. 

Of course, Judge Davis is not in a com- 
manding position to do something for 
Hoover if President Coolidge’s startling 
retirement from the 1928 presidential 
tourney should make it the patriotic duty 
of Mr. Hoover to offer himself for sacrifice 
or blessing upon the altar of presidential 
honors. 





The Great Julian 
“Pete Swindle 


(Continued from page 1) 


your Julian shares or other securities. For 
every share you send, we'll buy another 
one for you. When the rise comes, you 
get the profit on both.” 

That was good business for Wagy & 
Co., considering the fact that Bennett 
could produce stock certificates for the 
cost of printing them. If the stock went 
up, the owners could always be induced 
to reinvest their profits in more stock 
instead of drawing the winnings out in 
cash; if the market went down far enough, 
they lost everything—and the Wagy 
company won. e To cover up queer trans- 
actions, a million-dollar entry was credited 
on the books to R. M. Rees, the dummy 
president of the concern put in by Lewis. 
President Rees bought and sold to Wagy 
& Co., and that million-dollar account 
covered a multitude of sins. e« 

An episode revealed by C. C. Julian 
before the grand jury throws a significant 
light on the character of the chief actors. 

Before he quit the ship in December, 
1924, Julian had made desperate efforts 
to keep the price of preferred up, knowing 
that he would be unable to sell new stock 
at $50 while the stock already sold could 
be bought on the Exchange for $10 a 
share. To put the price up he tried to 
create an artificial scarcity by inducing 
his stockholders to keep their shares off 
the market for a certain length of time, 

utting them in escrow during the period. 
Though he rented the huge Hollywood 
Bowl with a seating capacity of 20,000 to 
expound his plan, though he explained to 
the multitude of his followers that a con- 
spiracy of the big oil companies and bank- 
ers was responsible for the low price of 
their stock, the scheme was not a success. 
The element of personal profit was miss- 
ing. At best the stockholder could hope 
to get the satisfaction of seeing his stock 
rise in value while it remained in escrow. 
So long as the company continued to lose 
money, a permanently higher price level 
could not be expected. 


*@O Julian employed a hoary Wall 
Street device to accomplish his 
purpose. He organized a “pool.” 

The operation of a pool is a simple 
matter. A hundred men agree to put up 
$5000 apiece to buy a certain stock on 
margin. As the pool manager buys, the 
price rises, other owners of the stock see 
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the rise, hang on or buy more and push 
the price still higher. The art of pool 
manipulation consists in knowing when 
and how to sell without causing a violent 
slump so as to get rid of the pool holdings 
at the higher price. 

Soon after Lewis assumed control of 
the corporation, he suggested to Julian 
that the stock needed support and 
another pool was in order. Julian agreed 
and put up $200,000, according to his 
grand jury testimony, only to discover 
that Lewis put one over on him by selling 
him not stock in the hands of the public 
but shares Lewis had acquired. Where- 
upon Julian, so he told the grand jury, 
induced Lewis to go into another pool 
and sold him back the shares owned by 
the first pool. 


N the meantime Jake Berman alias 
Jack Bennett was manipulating the 
market, drumming up new speculative 
clients for Wagy & Co., organizing sure- 
thing pools and borrowing money on Julian 
Pete preferred stock at an ever-increasing 
rate. Between January and August, 
1925, Julian Pete preferred dropped 
steadily, sank from the January quota- 
tion of $24 for a $50 share to $6.25 in 
August. In the face of this drop, aggra- 
vated by the concern’s reputation, no 
bank would lend money on the stock, but 
private individuals could be induced to 
come through with loans at an interest 
rate commensurate to the risk, provided 
enough stock were put up to protect them 
against loss. 
Jack Bennett’s pool operations were of 
a similar character. They were merely 
group loans on stock for a short period, 
30 or 45 days, Bennett agreeing for 
Wagy & Co., and Lewis to buy back the 
stock at the end of the period at an ad- 
vance of $3 a share. As security he put 
up an additional share of stock for every 
share bought by the pool. And the buy- 
ing was always done through Wagy & 
Co. Sometimes the pool members re- 
ceived their investment and their three- 
dollar ‘“‘profit” back in cash, most of them, 
eager for more easy money, putting capi- 
tal and profits back into another pool. 
Sometimes Bennett didn’t have the cash, 
in which case the original pool stock plus 
enough of the security stock was sold on 
the open market to pay capital and in- 
terest. Whereupon the price would sag 
some more. But on ring transaction 
Wagy & Co., owned by S. Lewis, 
would take a small rake-off per share. 
Remember, throughout its career until 
the receivers, Joseph Scott and H. L. 
Carnahan, took over the management, 
the Julian Petroleum Corporation never 
earned a dollar in profits.esIt was losing 
money every day, often in big chunks. 
And the Lewis program of expansion 
called for large amounts of cash to make 
the first payments on the new properties 
he acquired. Nor could the drilling of 
new wells be suspended. Furthermore, 
Lewis, Berman and their crowd needed 
money for personal expenses in large 
gobs. They were free and easy spenders. 
Why not? So long as more stock certifi- 
cates could be had to be put up as secur- 
ity for more loans, just so long green- 
backs and checks came fluttering in, 
lighting for a moment on Jake’s desk be- 
fore passing through the hands of Lewis. 
Yo ho ho—and another bottle of rum! 
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Practicing dentists reveal 
a beauty secret 


They say you must guard The Danger Line to 
preserve the vital fascination of good health 


Every year, millions of women waken to 
the vital importance of proper care of 
their teeth and gums. For there is a mass 
of evidence which says: “If your teeth 
decay; if your gums weaken and become 
diseased, gradually your health will go 
and those priceless assets, beauty and 
charm, become but hollow shells.” 

But what is proper care? How can 
the average person, busy with the affairs 
of every-day life, give her teeth and 
gums effective protection? 

That the question might be answered 
by highest authorities, E. R. Squibb & 
Sons asked a world-famous research insti- 
tution to make an investigation that would 
include the entire dental profession. 50,- 
000 practicing dentists were asked cer- 
tain questions relating to mouth hygiene. 
Here is summary of their replies. 

95% of the answers agree that acids most fre- 
quently cause tooth decay and gum irritation. 
95% of the answers state that 
the most serious trouble occurs 
at the place where teeth meet 
gums—known as The Danger 
Line. 


85% state that the best product 


Guard The Danger Line 







to prevent these acids from causing decay 

and irritating the gums is Milk of 

Magnesia. 

The result of this investigation is 
truly overwhelming evidence of the 
soundness of the Squibb warning to 
guard The Danger Line. 

Squibb’s Dental Cream gives ade- 
quate protection because it is made 
with more than 50% of Squibb’s Milk 
of Magnesia. Every time you use it, 
tiny particles of the Milk of Magnesia 
are forced into every pit and crevice in 
sufficient quantity to neutralize the acids 
and give protection long after use. 

Squibb’s Dental Cream is a truly 
scientific dentifrice—safe—effective. It 
cleans beautifully. It is pleasant to 
use, delicately flavored. It contains 
no harsh abrasives, and is absolutely 
safe in the mouths of all—even in the 
tender mouth of a small child. At all 
druggists, only 40c for a 
large tube. 

E. R. Squibb & Sons, 
New York, Manufacturing 
Chemists to the Medical 
Profession since 1858. 


where teeth meet gums 


© 1927 
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SQUIBB’S DENTAL CREAM 


The “Priceless Ingredient” of Every Product is the Honor and Integrity of Its Maker 
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you!” .~ 
exclaim 


her Quests 


Your home, in its furnishings, af- 
fords one of the best opportunities 
to express your individuality and 
good taste. And nowitis so easy to 
acquire the right furnishings. 





Local Dealer and 


Peck & Hills 


offer you enormous variety in furniture 
and floor coverings. The ideal way to 
make your selection is to visit our nearest 
wholesale display, with a Card of Intro- 
duction signed by your local furniture 
dealer. If you cannot visit these beauti- 
ful displays, choose from our catalog at 
your dealer’s store. 

Either way the Peck & Hills plan guar- 
antees quality and enables your dealer to 
offer you real money-saving opportun- 
ities. If dealer cannot supply Card or 
show Catalog, write for names of nearest 
dealers whocan. Address nearest house— 
Peck & Hills Furniture Company, Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Den- 
ver, Los Angeles,SanF rancisco, Oakland, 
Portland, Tacoma, Spokane, Seattle. 

Wholesale Furniture and Floor Coverings. 

Weselland deliverthrough retail dealers only. 
w~ FREE BOOKLET 
% explains care of home furnish- 
’ ings and money-saving plan, 
Write for Booklet § -10. 


The Peck & Hills oval 
sign on your dealer’s 
window is added as- 
surance of service and 
satisfaction. 
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COAST TO COAST SERVICE 
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To meet the constant operating defi- 
cits, the drilling costs, the advertising 
bills and to raise the capital for expan- 
sion, Lewis had these sources of revenue: 
Legitimate bank loans; Wagy & Co.’s 
brokerage and other profits; market 
manipulation—and Jack Bennett. Ben- 
nett was the source of largest rever.ue. He 
got the cash through the sale of stock 
and through loans with large blocks of 
stock as collateral. But where did he 
get the stock? 

« That’s simple. He had the certificates 
printed—in quantities. When he needed 
more stock, he took the telephone book, 
selected a number of names, had them 
written on the blank certificates, filled 
in the number of shares he wanted the 
certificate to represent, got, forged or 
rubber stamped the signatures of the 
proper officers, attached -the corporate 
seal and presto!—he had a document 
worth actual hard money, the value de- 
pending on the number of shares he wrote 
in and the current stock exchange quota- 
tions. ee 

The process of turning out spurious 
stock certificates began within a few 
months after Lewis assumed charge, 
according to the testimony of Pat Shipp, 
an employe in the transfer office of the 
Julian Petroleum Corporation, and the 
entire huge fraud became possible only 
because Lewis placed his chum, Jack 
Bennett, in full charge of the stock trans- 
fer affairs and relieved the officials of the 
company, Secretary P. T. Conroy and 
H. F. Campbell, the vice-president, of all 
responsibility. 

Let’s digress for a moment and see 
what a stock transfer office is and does. 

A corporation with thousands of share- 
holders who are constantly buying and 
selling stock, needs facilities to keep 
track of each certificate that has been 
issued. Whenever stock is sold, the 
stock certificate is endorsed by the owner 
and turned in to the corporation’s trans- 
fer office. This office mutilates and can- 
cels the old certificate, a certificate bear- 
ing the new owner’s name is prepared and 
is sent to the president or vice-president 
and the secretary for their validating 
signatures, with the cancelled old certificate 
attached. 

In March, 1925, Jack Bennett ordered 
Pat Shipp to issue a new stock certificate 
for ten or twenty shares without produc- 
ing the old certificate, telling him that he 
would deliver the old certificate for can- 
cellation in a few days. It never turned 
up. Instead similar instructions became 
a habit, according to Shipp’s grand jury 
testimony. By November, 1925, some 
4000 new certificates had been issued 
without cancellation of the old ones. 

In that month Lewis, the president, 
decided that it would be more convenient 
to have the books of the concern, includ- 
ing the stock books, in New York City, 
while the headquarters where all business 
originated remained in Los Angeles, of 
course. e So the books were shipped east 
with Axel Swanson, a_ vice-president, 
accompanying them, and Pat Shipp went 
with both. By this time Pat, according 
to his testimony, began to make entries 
in a little black book, enumerating therein 
from time to time the number of spurious 
or “Jack Bennett” shares issued and out- 
standing. According to a “rank guess” 
he made for the benefit of the grand 
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jurors, a million of these fraudulent shares 
had been issued by April, 1926. They 
represented a par value of fifty million 
dollars, whereas the State Corporation 
Commissioner had authorized the sale 
of only 230,000 shares with a par value 
of $11,500,000. 

Bennett, Lewis and the Wagy Com- 
pany outfit did not begin to hit their real 
stride until October, 1925, when 245,000 
shares of Julian Pete changed hands on 
the Los Angeles Stock Exchange. That’s 
15,000 shares more than the total number 
supposed to be legitimately outstanding. 
From then to the end the monthly turn- 
over, with the exception of two months, 
never dropped below 100,000 shares. 
During 1926 the monthly average ex- 
ceeded 300,000 shares; in February and 
March of this year the 800,000 mark was 
passed. In other words, every share legiti- 
mately outstanding was supposed to 
have changed hands almost four times 
a month! ee 


A ND how they rigged the market! In 
October the highest price paid for 
Julian Pete was $30 and the lowest $10 a 
share. In February, 1926, high and low 
were $30 and $16, respectively. In March 
there was a spread of $20, from $35 to 
$15 a share; in May high and low were 
18 and 11. From June to September the 
quotations had a much narrower range, 
fluctuating between 12 and 16, but late 
in September and early in October they 
climbed to 22. We shall see by-and-by 
the reason for this ascent. 

It must have been a hectic life this 
crew of merry buccaneers was leading 
while Julian Pete was being shoved up and 
down on the exchange almost at will, 
while Jack Bennett was writing checks 
for hundreds of thousands daily, tapping 
ever wider circles of men with money 
which they were willing to bet on what 
looked like a sure thing, paying off in thou- 
sand-dollar bills—both Bennett and Lewis 
had the queer habit of carrying large sums 
in cash in safety deposit boxes and of 
settling accounts in currency of large de- 
nominations—while the new buyers, at- 
tracted by the din and by Lewis’ adver- 
tisements, were being sold spurious stock 
and the Wagy coffers burst with the 
takings. Fortunately Los Angeles, the 
city of miracles and great faith, con- 
tinued to believe in Santa Claus. Along 
with the small fry that came into the net 
bigger fish came swimming, attracted by 
the bait of easy profits; politicians, office- 
holders of various kind who might be 
useful and who were therefore allowed to 
win or had their losses made good. Those 
with fat chunks of ready cash who had 
made real or paper profits in Julian Pete 
pools or loans told their friends; they 
came in and told others, all contributing 
new cash, helping to build a maze of 
complicated transactions to which only 
Lewis, the man with the phenomenal 
memory, and his bright young chum 
Jake, had the key. 

That’s the picture of Lewis and his 
mates playing marbles with millions on 
the Street, using their winnings to keep 
the Julian Petroleum Corporation going, 
riding in thirty-thousand-dollar automo- 
biles, entertaining in princely style be- 
hind the scenes. Now let’s take a look 
at the show Lewis was putting on out in 
front for the benefit of a small but select 
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The tall can, diluted, makes an over- 
flowing quart of pure, rich milk 
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Sleepy eyes droop, curling fingers relax. 


Slumber comes—the sleep of a well-fed, 
contented baby. What acomfort it is to 
the mother whose baby is deprived of 
the advantage of breast feeding to find 
a food on which her baby thrives... . 
Your doctor is the one to guide you. 
His recommendation of Carnation 
Milk will be for these reasons: 

It is more easily digested than either 
raw or pasteurized milk. Sterilization 
makes the curds soft and light, easily 
assimilated by babies with weak diges- 
tion. Homogenization breaks up the 
cream globules into finest particles, 
and distributes them evenly— 
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another help toward easy digestion. 

Nothing is added to Carnation. Only 
water is removed. It is of controlled 
uniformity, a protection against the up- 
sets caused by milk of varying quality, 
and the whole day’s feeding may be 
prepared at one time. It is safe, clean 
and pure—convenient; may be kept in 
quantity without ice; provides a de- 
pendable health-promoting milk supply 
wherever you may be. 


Write for the Carnation baby feeding chart 
and for the Mary Blake cook book 
CARNATION MILK PRODUCTS COMPANY 
216 Market Street, San Francisco, California 
737 Terminal Street, Los Angeles, California 
474 Glisan Street, Portland, Oregon 
361 Stuart Building, Seattle, Washington 
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Los Angeles is the bright constella- 
tion in this remarkable night 
panorama. At the foot of the 
mountain lies Pasadena, while 
Santa Monica, Ocean Park, and 
Venice are at the right. At the 
extreme left is Avalon, 75 miles 
away. 





G-E MAZDA lamps make good 
lighting possible ceverywhere. 
Every citizen should know 
more about street lighting. 
Discuss it among neighbors, 
talk it over with city officials, 
or write for the new booklet, 
“What to look for in City 
Lighting.” Address your letter 
care of Publicity Department, 
General Electric, Schenectady, 


N. Y. 


LIGHTING— 


A measure of civic progress 








From a photograph by Fos. O. Hickox 


there galaxy of twinkling lights is Los Angeles and its 
neighbors from the top of Mount Wilson. Here live two 
million people who have expressed in a decisive way their 
belief in good street lighting. Nearly three hundred and fifty 
miles of well-lighted streets is proof of a progressive spirit. 


Suppose you were looking down upon your own home 
town. What story would the street lights tell? 


Do you realize that street lighting is of vital importance? 
It means protection against the marauder. It prevents the 
careless accident. It brings business to your merchants. It 
increases property values that in themselves pay off the 
investment. 


But street lighting means even more than that. It has 
become an index of a city’s progress. It is a criterion by 
which men judge. Has your city seized the opportunity 
which modern lighting offers? 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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audience of respectable bankers and 
financiers. 

We have seen that the first act of Lewis 
n connection with the Julian Petroleum 
Corporation was to assure himself of his 
ability to mortgage the assets of the 
company. Even before he had acquired 
C. C. Julian’s common stock he had made 
arrangements with the Security Bank for 
a secured loan of $300,000 which was 
later increased to $500,000. To the 
bankers he unfolded a plan for trans- 
forming the concern into a well rounded 
oil company by acquiring refineries, more 
oil-producing land and additional retail 
filling stations. In devising this plan he 
showed a broad knowledge of the oil 
business, a keen analytical mind and a 
remarkable memory for details. On top 
of these characteristics he had the same 
fluency of speech, the same ability to 
build up his project so convincingly that 
the listener actually saw the completed 
structure while Lewis talked, the same 
earnestness and enthusiasm and the same 
seeming frankness that made his name- 
sake, Lewis of Atascadero fame 
who is to be tried shortly on a charge of 
using the mails to defraud, the champion 
small-town borrower of his generation. 
Both members of the Lewis tribe also 
suffered from the same fault. Through 
their makeup ran a streak of megalo- 
mania that made them blind in both eyes 
to their shortcomings. They both be- 
lieved that the end justified the means. 
Both of them were primarily promoters 
and gamblers without administrative 
ability. Both of them were courageous 
as lions—with other people’s money, and 
both of them began to whine about perse- 
cution and conspiracy the moment the 
consequences of their own actions came 
home to roost. 


his borrowing and buying projects 
S.C. Lewis showed skill and audacity. 
He did not haggle stubbornly about the 

rice of the minor properties he bought, 
‘ae he did insist on a small, very small 
down-payment, thus constantly increasing 
the load of interest payments he had to 
meet. However, so long as Jack Bennett 
did not run out of stock certificates, Lewis 
had no reason to worry. 

In the spring of 1926, Lewis broadened 
his vision and the scope of his operations. 
If he could get it, he would buy the Marine 
Oil Company, some producing oil lands in 
Montana, small refineries with local out- 
lets in San Diego and Arizona and merge 
them with Julian Pete into an oil com- 
pany of real size and earning ability. The 

arine Company had exactly the things 
the Julian Company lacked. It had a 
modern, efficient refinery, a string of retail 
stations, some good wells and an advan- 
tageous contract with the Southern Pa- 
cific for the sale of its fuel oil. Combined 
with the storage facilities, the pipe lines 
and the marine loading station of the 
Julian concern, the Marine Company’s 
properties would increase the earning 
capacity of both. 

With this plan Lewis approached Mot- 
ley H. Flint, executive vice-president of 
the Pacific Southwest Bank. Flint saw 
in the plan a possibility of reconstructing 
Julian Pete, of transforming a public 
nuisance into a clean-cut pe Me utility, 
with profit to everyone concerned in the 
transformation, including the Julian Pete 
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stockholders. He introduced Lewis and 
his plan to Charles F. Stern, president of 
the bank, who in turn submitted the plan 
and the supporting figures to John E. 
Barber, president of the First Securities 
Company, a bond house identical in 
ownership with the Pacific Southwest 
Bank and the First National Bank. Bar- 
ber also approved of the plan. The Ma- 
rine Company was bought, with funds 
supplied by the banks which in turn 
retained ownership of the property in 
trust pending the permanent financing 
and the completion of the merger. 


— permanent financing was to be 
carried through on the following 
basis: All the properties of the Julian, the 
Marine and their subsidiary companies 
were to be transferred to a new concern, 
the California Eastern Oil Company which 
Lewis had already organized. The Cali- 
fornia Eastern was to issue $7,500,000 in 
bonds which the First Securities Company 
agreed to sell; it was also to issue deben- 
tures to the extent of $5,000,000 more 
which Lewis agreed to sell, thus funding 
all obligations, secured and unsecured, 
and giving the new company an ample 
working capital. 

The California Eastern common had a 
par value of $10. According to the Lewis 
figures, after the completion of the Marine 
purchase Julian Petroleum preferred would 
have a value of $34 a share on the basis 
of the net property values. So it was 
arranged that a share of Julian Pete pre- 
ferred should be exchanged for 3% shares 
of California Eastern. « 

Everybody was elated with the arrange- 
ment, especially S. C. Lewis. His success 
in getting the support of the most power- 
ful and respected banking group of the 
Southwest for his reorganization plan was 
an ostrich plume in his cap. He heralded 
his achievement far and wide. And, inci- 
dentally, wasn’t Julian Pete preferred at 
$15 a real bargain? hy, assets worth 
$34 were behind each share! Shortly it 
would be exchanged for $35 worth of 
stock in the California Eastern, the com- 
pany backed by the Pacific Southwest 
group. Buy! Buy! Buy! 

Thus, Mr. Lewis in front of the house 
where the big show was being given in the 
full glare of publicity. But what was 
going on in the shadowy background where 
the figure of Lewis’ young chum, Jack 
Bennett, was flitting busily from loan to 
pool and back again? 

I don’t know what he did, but I do 
know this: During the months of June, 
July and August while the negotiations 
for the permanent financing were going 
on, the turn-over of Julian Pete shares on 
the Los Angeles Stock Exchange amounted 
to over 1,100,000 shares, four times the 
total number supposed to be outstanding. 
Despite this enormous activity, despite 
the constant stream of favorable news 
about the prospects of Julian Pete, despite 
the large number of shares removed from 
the market by the pools, despite the fact 
that Wagy & Co. had almost the entire 
legitimate capitalization of the company 
in its vaults, the stock continued to decline. 

Is it possible that behind the scenes 
bright young Jack Bennett was flooding 
the market with spurious certificates 
while Lewis out in front was heaving with 
might and main to shove the quotations 
up? And how much did Lewis know of 
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ishing your car been quite 


an ordeal? You had to slop 
around washing the old bus be- 
fore you could polish ’er up. 

But along comes Bowes’ Seal- 
Fast $1000 Bond Polish to save 
you all that trouble—an effi- 
cient cleaner and a remarkable 
polish combined. Cleans as it 
polishes. 

The cleaner takes off all the 
tarnish and dirt, smoothing the 
finish. The instant it starts to 
set, a brisk rub leaves such ‘a 
smooth, brilliant, dry surface 
that dirt and dust are easily 
repelled. Good for varnish, lac- 
quer, enamel or Duco finishes. 


Price 75c a Pint at any Dealer 






SEAL-FAST 
CORP. ; 





Bowes Oakland Company 

2419 Broadway, Oakland, Calif. 

Gentlemen: Please send me at once a sam- 
ple of your $1000 Bond Polish. Enclosed 
10 cents (dime or stamps) will pay for pack- 
ing and postage. 
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cA ‘Royal Flush 


Po-Go Rouge is fit for an 
Empress —prepared and 
packed in France, hand- 
made, finely blended. 


It brings to the cheeks 
that natural bloom—the 
birthright of charm and 
health. Its quality in- 
gredients yield a creamy, 
soft texture that pleases 
the most delicate skin! 
Created in three appealing 
shades: Vif, cheery, bright and 
daring; Brique, the unmatched 
hue for auburn heads or 
blondes; Ronce, a raspberry 
tone of new beauty that makes 
brunettes frankly irresistible ! 


£5 G0 ROUGE 


Your druggist sells the Po-Go 
beauty box for 50c. If he 
hasn’t it, order from us. 


GUY T. GIBSON, Inc. 
565 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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Feminine Loveliness 


depends on personal daintiness. Keep 
your hair exquisitely cleans See that 
it has a healthy gloss and a delicate 
fragrance. (AH-MAH-ME) 


AMAMI 


SHAMPOO 


used once a week will keep your hair in perfect 
condition. It lathers generously, rinses thor- 
oughly, leaves no oily or soapy residue. Imparts 
a beautiful lustre and an enchanting perfume. 








SEND THIS COUPON TODAY 
I enclose 10c. for trial pkg. AMAMI Shampco 
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his chum’s devious doings? More of that, 
though, in the next article. 

Others also noticed the queer antics of 
Julian Pete on the market, Motley Flint, 
sponsor of Lewis in the Pacific Southwest 
bank, among them. He did not like the 
delirious deals of Jack Bennett; he ob- 
jected to the manhandling of the stock on 
the market, to the crazy loan and pool 
activities of the president’s chum. It 
would hurt the market for the bonds 
when they were issued to continue this 
thimble-rigging, Flint told Lewis. 


HEN he told him, the Flint guar- 

dian angel must have been drink- 
ing a glass of orange juice around the 
corner. 
e Lewis saw the opening and leaped for 
it. Surely it could be stopped, he opined. 
If Mr. Flint could raise a million dollars 
with which to buy Julian Pete stock from 
Wagy & Co. and S. C. Lewis, these two 
parties would be able to pay off all out- 
standing collateral loans on which usurious 
interest was being paid and take over the 
holdings of the various Bennett pools. 
They, the Wagy Company and Lewis, 
would sell the stock to the pool at $15.50 a 
share, $3 a share below the market price, 
and agree to buy it back in 45 days at 
$18.50 or at the market, whichever was the 
highest. In addition they would put up 
with the stock to be bought an equal 
number of shares of their own to safe- 
guard the pool members from loss. And 
the Julian Petroleum Corporation would 
guarantee that the total number of out- 
standing shares of preferred stock did not 
exceed 486,000. Considering the intrinsic 
value of the stock, considering the re- 
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organization program and the certainty 
of a rise in the price of the stock, consider- 
ing further the beneficial effect of stabiliz- 
ing the Julian Pete price, the transaction 
would be as profitable as a world cham- 
pionship bout, as safe as buying a Liberty 
bond at 95, said Mr. Lewis to Mr. Flint.+« 

At that very moment Motley Flint’s 
guardian angel was wiping his mouth with 
the tip of his left wing preparatory to his 
return flight. But it was a hot day, so on 
second thought he sat down again and 
ordered an ice-cold bottle of near-beer. 
And while he was absorbing it, the little 
imp with the pail full of hot, sticky, black 
tar marked ‘For Reputations Only,” 
calmly sat down in his place. 

Motley Flint agreed to raise that mil- 
lion for the Julian Pete pool. His friends 
and associates subscribed the money out 
of their private funds. The imp, stirring 
the tar pot, grinned. 

And Los Angeles, the city built by 
faith, ran true to form. It fulfilled the 
prediction of S. C. Lewis. In the month 
following the formation of the Motley 
Flint pool the trading in Julian Pete 
stock became so feverish that 663,000 
shares changed hands and the price of the 
stock went up to $25. 

The pool members urged Lewis to carry 
out the bargain, sell the pooled shares 
gradually and turn the perfectly legiti- 
mate profits over to them. He urged 
against this procedure. They yielded. 

The little imp, chuckling fiendishly, 
stirred the tar pot with greater vigor. 

This is the second of three articles on 
the Julian Petroleum scandal. The third 
one will appear in the November issue. 

—The Editors. 





When Signs Fail 


(Continued from page 11) 


“Oh-h-h-h! Help, help!” she screams. 

“Just my luck,” says Kit. “I might as 
well give up. She’ll never stay here after 
this.” 

And then Claude W. Sadler dawns on 
our view, chargin’ across the meadow to 
the rescue, swingin’ one of them golf 
clubs. 

“Say, that'll never do,” says Dan 
Woodard. 

“Well hardly,” I says. “If Mr. Sadler 
tries playin’ golf with old Adeline, he’s in 
for trouble.” 

I spurs up my horse to head him off, and 
manages to make him understand that 
this here’s a kind-hearted old tame bear 
just a satisfyin’ her curiosity, but liable 
to be mighty touchy if any liberties 1s 
took with her cubs. By the time we ar- 
rives at Claudine’s tower of refuge, we 
finds Kit feedin’ chocolate bars out of her 
pockets to old Adeline and her family, 
while Claudine is a going from one hys- 
teric to another, and leavin’ a trail of 
face-paint on Dan Woodard’s coat. 

“There, there,” he says, patting her 
real soothing on the shoulder. ‘‘No won- 
der old Adeline was moved to investigate 
anything so charming!” 

At that she stops moaning long enough 
to look up at him sort of sidewise, and I 
reckon what she saw must of pleased her 
for she goes along home real peaceful 


after that—but clingin’. Seems like she 
can’t bear to leave go of Dan, and he aint 
doin’ no strenuous objecting. 

Mrs. Sadler takes me to one side next 
time she sees me, and inquires of me 
private just what I knows about this Mr. 
Woodard that had saved Claudine from 
the bears. 

“Why, he’s a right nice sort of feller,” 
I tells her. ‘‘He’s been comin’ here va- 
cations for quite a spell now, and is real 
well spoke of by them as knows him.” 

“Yes, but what does he do?” she asks. 
“What business 1s he in?” 

“Oh that?” I says. “Why I couldn’t 
exactly say ma’am but I think he’s got a 
job on the railroad.” 

“A conductor, or 
wants to know. 

“Like enough,” I says. 
asked him.” 

“Oh,” she says, sort of disappointed like. 


, 


something?” she 


“T aint never 


EXT day Kit manages to coax both 
Claudine and him onto horses, and 
we gets em up as far as the ridge. They 
admits it’s a purty sight from there, but 
“they don’t take to ridin’, neither of ’em. 
It don’t surprise me none when Mr. Sad- 
ler goes in town with Shorty and picks 
him up an automobile. 
“T can get ali tie scenery I want from 
the highway,” he says, “and there’s a 
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matter of business in this territory I may 
as well attend to while I’m here.” 

After that he goes drivin’ off most every 
morning—up to the Park and all over. 
Some days Mrs. Sadler goes along, but 
by that time she’s found three-four other 
lady doods she can beat at bridge, so she’s 
fair to middlin’ contented to jest set. 

But Miss Kit is the ridingest girl I ever 
see—can’t seem to get enough of it. She 
has her poor old pony so wore down the 
first week, you could purty nigh see day- 
light through between his ribs. 

“We're gentlin’ a few new ones, come 
Sunday,” I hears Dave Welch the corral 
boss tellin’ her. ‘And we'll pick you out 
a right husky one then that’ll last you a 
spell.” 

“Oh, that’ll be splendid,” she says, ‘‘and 
perhaps Claudine can have the pinto till 
he gets rested up.” 

Dan Woodard come out again for that 
Sunday. I has to laugh when I thinks of 
Mrs. Sadler pickin’ him for a conductor. 
One of them real upstandin’ fellers he was, 
not takin’ orders from nobody, and so 
homely he’s kind of good-looking. 

‘‘How’s my little playmate coming on?” 
he asks me. 

“Why, like a house afire,” I says, “She'll 
be thinkin’ she can ride the buckin’ ones 
today like enough. And she’s had all the 
boys learnin’ her their pet tricks with a 
rope.” 

I see him later atop of the corral fence a 
watchin’ the show, with Kit on one side 
of him and Claudine on the other. Well, 
thinks I to myself, he must of took quite a 
shine to the youngster, for Dan was no 
hand with the ladies, and this was the 
first female I’d ever saw him go out of his 
way for. But when a mean one they call 
Sky Rocket is a throwin’ some extra fancy 
fireworks, Claudine puts up her hands in 
front of her face and acts like she’s goin’ 
to faint. And watchin’ how tender Dan 
helps her down, and how she goes off.a 
clingin’ to him again, while Kit just sets 
there lookin’ plumb disgusted, I wonders if 
maybe I’ve miscalculated. 


FTERWARDS when I’m huntin’ 
for Dan to finish talkin’ over the de- 


tails of this here campin’ trip he’s project-. 


ing, I finds him makin’ himself right to 
home at the Sadler’s cabin. 

“T’ve been asking the Sadlers to join 
our party, Sam,” he says. 

“Vm afraid this business of mine is z 

m afraid this business of mine is a 
little too pressing for me to leave just 
” 
now,” says Mr. Sadler. 

“And I can’t imagine anyone wanting 
to go away off there in the wilds where 
they can’t see anything,” says Mrs. Sadler. 

“ eA oo Se il aa 

But you'll let us go, mummie! Oh say 
= ‘p> . & = 
you will!” says Kit. 
7 ay RSS ee oe A 
I don’t know as there’s any reason why 
Claudine and Kit can’t go, if they want 
to,” says Mrs. Sadler. “I understand the 
other members of the party are two 
friends of yours with their wives, Mr. 
Woodard?” 

“Yes,” says Dan, “two very charming 
women and quite used to roughing it. 
The girls will be perfectly safe, I can 
promise you.” 

“My only question is whether Claudine 
can stand this roughing it,” says Mrs. 
Sadler. “She has always been very deli- 
cate—very. How do you manage about 
sleeping ?”’ 

“Oh, we can make the ladies quite 

(Continued on page 85) 
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WHITTALL RUGS d 
to their Originator -- 


Marrrew J. WuirraLL, who founded this asso- 
ciation of rug weavers, would be proud indeed 
of the fulfillment of his ideas and ideals as repre- 
sented by the Whittall Rug of today. 


Always a superior product, as the many old 
Whittall Rugs still in use attest, Whittalls have 
sought ever for new perfections of yarn blends, 
weaving and colorings. And so well has this prin- 
ciple of progress been carried forward that Whit- 
tall Rugs have grown better with each passing year. 


To be sure, a Whittall Rug represents a little more 
in first cost than many a cheaper grade. Yet, it is 
just this “little more” which makes these rugs a 
real investment—paying dividends in service and 
satisfaction throughout the years. 


When a dealer suggests that your rug purchase 
be a Whittall he offers you that greater value 
which he knows will make of you a permanently 
satisfied customer. 


Look for the name 









Qr THE MARK OF QUALITY ra 


woven into the back of the rug you buy 





Whittall Rug Catalog in colors mailed on request 
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It shines! 


How absolutely necessary to keep 


the toilet bowl clean! And yet 
how disagreeable a task it used 
to be. For nowadays Sani-Flush 
removes every mark, stain and 
incrustation. The closet shines! 

Just sprinkle a little Sani-Flush 
into the bowl, follow directions on 
the can, then flush. That is all. 

Not only does the toilet bowl 
shine, but the whole closet is really 
clean. Sani-Flush gets down into 
the hidden, unhealthful trap, dis- 
pels all foul odors ... and you 
know how unreachable that trap 
is with a brush! Harmless to 
plumbing connections. Keep it in 
the bathroom always! 

Buy Sani-Flush in new punch-top 
can at your grocery, drug or hard- 
aware store; or send 2Se for full- 
sized can. 30c in Far West. 
in Canada. 


Sani-Flush 


Cleans Closet Bowls Wi ithout Scouring 


35c 


2e-| ‘THE Hycienic Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 








CORNS 


For quick, safe relief from 
painful corns or tender toes 
and pressure of tight shoes 


Dr Scholls 
Zino-pads «230 


For Free Sample write The Scholl Mfg. Co., Chicage 


At drug 
















spreading 
of sticky 
Pastes— 


RAT 


a, 1s ready to use. Sure death 
~ toratsand mice. Quickest. 

cleanest, easiest way. New 
¥ tin package contains 18" Bis- 
i Kits," always fresh. 35c at 
alldrug and general stores. 

uarantee coupon 
inevery package. 
The Rat Biscuit Co. 
Chia 
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( The brick-work is deep red and maroon with cream-white mortar; the stucco walls at 
entrance are a deep cream; the wood-trim white; the shingled roof a grayish green 


(Continued from page 76) 

and stucco-finished entrance, the small 
corner terrace, the arrangement of brick- 
work about the windows and foundation, 
the steeply pitched roof and_ general 
structural lines, all have combined to 
produce a street frontage that is effective 
and pleasing. Added to the outward at- 
tractiveness is the color scheme. The 
brick-work is in deep red and maroon with 
creamy-w hite mortar; the stuccoed walls 
of the front entrance are in deep cream; 
the wood trim 1s in white and the shingled 
roof is stained a grayish green color. The 
foundation is of concrete; the front ter- 
race is paved with cement. 

Two floor plans are presented, both 
providing identically the same appearance 
in the front. Each has a maximum 
breadth of about thirty-six feet; the depth 
of one is thirty-eight feet, while that of 
the other is six inches greater. 

The more compact arrangement, which 
is the one used for the house illustrated, 
has living-room, dining-room, kitchen, 
rear service porch, bathroom and two 
bedrooms. It is equipped with a large 
closet for each of the bedrooms, a linen 
cabinet in the hall, a wall medicine-case 
in the bathroom, a built-in buffet in the 
dining-room and a draft cooler-closet and 
commodious cupboard and drawer room 
in the kitchen. It also has an inside stair- 
way both to the basement and to the attic, 
accessible from off the kitchen. 
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The other plan provides the same divi- 
sions, with the exception that it has only 
one bedroom and contains, instead, a 
charming breakfast nook, with built-in 
seats and a removable table, off the kit- 
chen. The living-room in this case, how- 
ever, is equipped with a closet and closet- 

ed, to be used as a sleeping-room in 
emergencies. Here the built-in features, 
in addition to the breakfast-room equip- 
ment and the concealed living-room bed, 
consist of a buffet in the dining-room, a 
linen closet in the hall, a medicine-case in 
the bathroom and the usual cupboards 
and drawer cabinets in the kitchen. There 
is no stairway provided to the attic, but a 
stairway to the basement is located in the 
rear service porch. Both plans are de- 
signed with a small vestibule in connection 
with the front entrance and both also give 
a fireplace, of brick finish and_ brick 
hearth, to the living-room. 

The interior woodwork is of pine 
throughout. In living-room and dining- 
room it is finished in imitation of antique 
oak; in hall and bedrooms it is 1n old ivory, 
and in bathroom and kitchen it is done in 
white enamel. The plastered walls of 
living-room and dining-room are tinted 
and those of the hall and bedrooms are 
papered, while in the bathroom and kitchen 
they are enameled like the woodwork. 
Oak floors prevail in all rooms except the 
last two named, and the bathroom is 
floored with tile. CHarLEs Atma Byrrs. 
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When Signs Fail 


(Continued from page 83) 


comfortable with beds of fir boughs,” Dan 
tells her. 

I can see from Claudine’s face that she 
don’t relish the idea, but she aint tellin’ 
Dan Woodard so. Since he and Kit are so 
set on it, she’ll go if it kills her. 

And it purty near done so, at that—and 
all the rest of the party too, before we was 
through with her. For no matter how 
valuable Miss Claudine may have been 
as a parlor ornament, she wasn’t worth 
three cents a pound on the hoof when it 
come to campin’ out. 

Oh it was a hard life for Claudine and 
not so doggoned pleasant for the rest of us. 
1 couldn’t make out though what had 
come over Dan that he don’t appear to 
notice none of them little aggravatin’ ways 
ofhern. It’s a caution how many men will 
fall for them clingin’ vines of women— 
seem to like ’em helpless, but Dan hadn’t 
never struck me as one of them kind. 

He’d always been a great hand for 
gettin’ an early start on the trail mornings, 
but I can’t see as it bothers him a mite now 
that Miss Claudine’s a holding us all up 
while she puts on one more layer of cold 
cream and powder so’s she won’t get her 
pretty face sun-burned, and the morning 
she leaves her handmirror hangin’ to a 
tree, he rides back two-three miles for it 
without so much as liftin’ his eyebrows. 
On trail and in camp it’s the rule for all 
and sundry to keep track of their own 
outfit, but Claudine never paid no at- 
tention to hers. She’d of rode off every 
day and left most of her belongings just 
where she dropped ’em last, if Kit hadn’t 
been on the job to pick up after her, and 
she never remembered where she put 
nothin’. 


| 





But if Claudine aint addin’ to the gen- | 


eral welfare of the party, Kit sure is a 
comfort to have along. She was gettin’ 
browner and tougher every day too, and 
more color to her cheeks. I’d of swore 
she’d took off ten or fifteen pounds 
a’ready. Dan kept joshin’ her about how 
thin she was gettin’. And no wonder, 
the way she kept busy round camp after 
ridin’ all day. 
didn’t turn her hand to—even got so’s 
she could flip hot-cakes as slick as Hank 
the cook. And when there wasn’t nothing 
else to do she’d practice with a rope, till 
she could slip a noose over most anything 
she’d a mind to aim at. 


4 ,' TE’D been up on the hill back of 
camp one night, and she’d been | 


practicing on me. “You'll lasso you a 


man for keeps one of these days, girl, if | 


you stay with it,” I says to her. 


They wasn’t nothing she | 





“IT wish I could,” she says then, her | 


eyes kind of stormy. “Just drag him 
away from all the pretty ones. That’s 
the only way I'll ever get one to look at 
me.” 

That day the altitude had kind of 
bothered Claudine, so we’d back-tracked 
and made camp early by a little lake some 
lower down, till she’d get used to it. It 
was a right purty place, and as I and Kit 
swings along now toward camp, we see 
we aint the only ones that’s admirin’ the 
scenery. Just below us there on the shore 
Dan and Claudine is a watching the sun 
slip down, all red and gilt and solemn like 
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Eat Yeast Foam Tablets 


and get the full energy of 
pure yeast in pleasant form 


Here is the yeast you’ve been looking for: it 
comes in tasty little tablets that you can swal- 
low, though most folks chew them. Everyone 
likes them. And remember they are nothing 
but pure whole yeast, having the full health- 
building value of any yeast—plus a much 
more convenient and palatable form. 


Get the handy little 5c packet (6 full-sized tab- 
lets) at counters everywhere. Or the large 50c 
bottle for home or office use, containing yeast 
for 10 days. Northwestern Yeast Co., Chicago. 
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This is the standard yeast 
and is used regularly for 
experimental purposes in 
the leading universities, 
medical schools, research 
institutions and Govern- 
ment experimental labora- 
tories throughout the 


United States. 


Look for this package 


on counters everywhere 













































To Hang Pictures and 
Wall Decorctions 


Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads—Steel Points 
Harmonize with any color scheme 

Moore Push-less Hangers 

Securely Hold Heavy Articles 
10c pkts. Everywhere 


Send for Sample, New Enameled Cu 


few p Ho 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Phila., Pa 








‘| EARAKINE 


Relieves pain. Softens the wax. 
A reliable harmless product. All 
druggists, or by mail, 50 cents. 


C. S. Dent & Company, Detroit 























Subscription Representatives 
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SUNSET 


Cakes served at banquets given 
in honor of queens, presidents 
and world-notables; that capture 
first prizes at county and state 
fairs are leavened with Calumet. 
You can make and serve the 
same kind of cakes right in your 
own home by using the same 


One trial will prove it. 
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DOUBLE 
ACTING 


MAKES 
BAKING EASIER 







CALUMET 





THE WORLD'S GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 


SALES 22 TIMES THOSE OF ANY OTHER BRAND 

















“She’s a t Septic!” 


deserve to be, and 
Doctors 
They call such cases 


Many women want to be, 
could a far more popular than is their lot. 
know why. So do nurses. 
septics. 
To remedy obnoxious body odors and bad 
breath, you must recognize their cause. The 
trouble is deep-seated. Frankly, in the colon. 
Semi-constipation makes millions of systems 
septic. There may be a daily movement, but all 
the waste is not eliminated. The matter that 
remains poisons the blood, and permeates the 
perspiration. It taints the breath. Nature is 
signaling her need of a little calcium. 
Calcium works wonders in one’s appear- 
ance, too. With the inner system sweet and 
clean, the complexion clears most marvelously. 
Eyes brighten. Teeth whiten. The tongue is 
no longer coated, even on arising. And you 
never need take another harsh cathartic. 
Perhaps you are septic, and don’t know it- 
Try a tiny bit of calcium, and see! It may make 
all the difference in the world. Leave harsh 
habit-forming cathartics alone. You never need 
them if you take an occasional] calcium tablet. 
Free five-day test of calcium is yours for 
the asking. Nearly every drug store has Stuart’s 
calcium wafers; pocket size roc., or family size for 
6oc. But a box for the test will be sent you com- 
aed and postpaid, if you write the Stuart 
. Dept. C530, Marshall, Mich. 


sx Calcium 
Wafers ° 


| Drs K om O00 0 ee 
prevent infection 


THE SOTD LINIMENT 


At all DRUGGISTS S$EZS 
Send for free trial bottle 


W.F.YOUNG, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 
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behind the Tetons. We could see her 
turn and look up at him and say some- 
thing in that shy fetching way of hern. 
Like enough, as things was shapin’ up, 
Dan might have took her in his arms and 
kissed some of the red off her ruby lips in 
about another minute. He looked to be 
all set for it. But that aint what happened. 

“Heaven help him!” says Kit, low and 
kind of desprit, and then as if she aint 
leavin’ it all to heaven, her rope goes 
swishin’ through the air. It fell around 
Dan’s shoulders slick as a whistle, and 
when he whirled to see what hit him, she 
yanked it tight and began to pull him to- 
ward her. 

“Kit, you little villain!” he says. “What 
are you up to now?” And he grabbed a 
holt of the rope himself and begun to pull 
too. And there they was, both a hangin’ 
back and both a pullin’ for all they was 
worth. Kit’s cheeks was as red as the 
Indian Paintbrush at her feet and her 
eyes glowed like they was lights inside of 
her. And Dan—lI notices he’s forgot all 
about Claudine, and is a lookin’ at Kit as 
if he never saw her before. 

There was a minute when they was so 
close their breath was in each other’s 
faces, and then Dan hauled her right into 
his arms and held her there—starin’ down 
at her. 

“Come and get it!” yelled Hank the 
cook just then—and Dan’s hands dropped 
at his sides. It’s jest as if some sort of 
spell that’d been over him is broke. 

Well, for the ensuing moments, as we 
troops in to supper I finds myself doin’ 
most of the conversin’ and talkin’ chiefly 
with my mouth. I notices Claudine biting 
her lip like she has considerable on her 
mind though, and later I overhears her 
lightin’ in to poor Kit. 

“Have him, if you want him,” she says, 
furious as a spittin’ kitten with her back 
up. “I’m sure I don’t. He’s nothing 
but a great hulking railroad conductor.” 


E heads back toward the ranch 

next day, and from then on in Dan 
seems to be watchin’ his step right cautious. 
He treats Kit about as cordial as if he was 
her Dutch uncle, but not missin’ none of 
her motions. And I notices he don’t allow 
himself no sentimental moments alone 
with Claudine. 

It was along about sundown that we 
come up the trail to the ridge. Kit was 
ridin’ ahead. 

“I know where we are now,” she says, 
“almost to ‘Oh My Point’. We'll be 
there in time to see the sun go down if we 
hurry.” And she whips up her horse. 

She was a settin’ there sort of stunned 
like, starin’ straight ahead of her when we 
come up, and she give Dan the most piti- 
ful kind of a shamed look. 

Stuck up at the right of the trail, just 
where it cut off the most of the mountain, 
was a huge sign with letters two three 
feet high—‘USE SADLER’S SUPER- 
LATIVE SHAMPOO to remove the dust 
of travel.” And in one corner, natural 
as life, lather and everything, a red- 
headed lady in a bright green kimono was 
a doin’ so. 

Dan give it one look, and then he 
gets down off his horse and hunts him 
out a hatchet and starts in to reduce 
Claude W. Sadler’s advertizin’ to kin- 
dling wood. 

“You may as well ride on, the rest of 
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you,” he says. “Kit and I are going to 
offer a burnt offering to the sun god.” 

So we rides on accordin’ to instructions, 
Claudine wearin’ one of them puzzled 
frowns you read about, and when we come 
to the top of the next hill and looks back, 
we can see the two of ’em standin’ there 
right close together, watchin’ the smoke 
and the flames flare up against the red of 
the sky. And it seemed to me like the 
sun set a little more gorgeous than usual 
that evening over Painted Plume. 

Mrs. Sadler was a settin’ rocking on 
their cabin porch when I happened to 
come by there a couple of hours later. 

“Well, I reckon you’re right glad the 
two girls is home under your wing again 
ma’am,” J says to her. 

“Indeed I am,” she says. “It seems to 
have been a terribly hard trip for poor 
Claudine. She is completely worn out. 
I’m so glad she is to have the comforts of 
a private caronourreturn. Mr. Woodard 
has kindly offered us his, when we go east 
to get ready for the wedding.” 

“Well, that’s fine ma’am,” I says. “‘Is 
he fixing to marry Claudine?” 

“No,” says she, trying to k re- 

‘ ys , trying speak re 
signed. “It’s Kit. There’s no account- 
ing for tastes. Claudine would have made 
such a lovely wife for the Vice-President 
of a railroad. It’s too bad she didn’t 
know he was a person of such importance. 
He never showed any signs of it.” 

“ , ” 

Well, no, I suppose not ma’am,” I 
says. ‘Dan never was no great hand to 
advertise.” 





If You Had to Fly 


(Continued from page 15) 


stall like an automobile on a steep hill. 
A stall means a fall, perhaps in a tailspin, 
for the inexperienced pilot. 

Now to get out of your turn. You 
have right rudder on, and right bank on, 
with your stick leaning miraculously to the 
left, as already explained. Put your stick 
still farther to the left, at the same time 
putting on opposite or left rudder. The 
ship will slowly come back to normal fly- 
ing position. Then, unless you centralize, 
it will go on over into a left turn. Watch 
the nose and keep it on the horizon. You 
will have learned that when airplane con- 
trols have given the desired effect they 
must be centralized. You will also have 
learned that opposite control to come out 
of a turn will throw you into an opposite 
turn. 

One student of mine had great difh- 
culty in learning this fact. He would go 
into a maneuver beautifully, forget to 
centralize his controls, and end up in an 
awkward flounder from which I would 
have to extricate him. When I finally got 
him to the acrobatic or stunt flying stage, 
the fun began. One day we went up to do 
Immelmann turns. An Immelmann turn 
consists of a short dive for speed, and up- 
ward “zoom,” a flip over on the back with 
the rudder, another dive, and up to level 
again, shooting off in the opposite direc- 
tion. I did several Immelmanns for him 
and gave him the stick. Training planes 
have two sets of controls, one in each 
cockpit. 

He was not in the least timid, and he 
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"ACE HIGH” WITH THE YOUNGER CROWD! 


RDINARILY, this modern 
generation scorns precedent. 
History is nevertheless re- 
peating—in a way which we 
find interesting and gratify- 
ing. Something about Fatima 
—its greater delicacy, its 
more skillful blending of 
flavors—has made it, as in 
other days, an outstanding 
favorite with the younger set. 
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LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO. 

















ot The Pathfinder, Amer- 


ica’s liveliest, most unique, most 
entertaining weekly magazine. Full of 
wit, humor, information, news events, pic- 
tures, special features, best fiction. Once you 
read THE PATHFINDER ycu will never do with- 
out it. Send your name and 10 cents IMMEDIATELY! 
THE PATHFINDER, Dept. G-102 WASHINGTON, D. C. 





HOMELIKE 
ec 1TMOSPHERE 


Radiating from the Hotel 
Yan Nuysis the real“*West- 
ern Spirit of Hospitality.” 
Perfect in appointments, service 
and environment, this hotel is 





Clark’s Famous Cruises 
By Cunarp-ANCHOR new oil burners; rates 
include hotels, guides, drives, fees. 
125 days $1250 to $3000 
ROUND THE WORLD 
s s **Caledonia”’ sailing Jan. 16 
8th cruise, includes Havana, the Canal, 
Los Angeles, Hilo, Honolulu, 19 days Japan 
and China, Manila, Java, Burma, option 17 
days India, Ceylon, Egypt, Palestine, 
Greece, Italy, Riviera, Havre, Glasgow, 
Europe stop-over. 
24th Mediterranean Cruise 
Jan. 25; 65 days, $600 to $1700. 
M. T. Wright, 485 California Street, San Francisco 


Ferguson Travel Service, 804 S. Spring St., L. A. 
Frank C. Clark, Times Building, New York City 


the Mecca of experienced trav- 
elers. 


MODERATE RATES 
Write for illustrated folder 
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dived for enough speed to loop. When he 


hauled back and put on full rudder— | 


which he forgot to take off—we did some- 
thing like a cross between a horizontal 
tail spin and a “barrel roll.” My knees 
hit me in the chin as we stalled on our 
back and I hung like a rag from my belt, 
which was loosely buckled. I dropped the 
note-book in which I had been writing a 
record of the boy’s antics, and made a 
frantic search for the throttle, which 
evaded me like the saddle horn evades the 
bronco buster whose position on a twister 
is growing doubtful. When I found the 
handle and “cut the gun” we dropped off 
into an awkward dive. My _ student 
laughed when I looked back at him, and 
made crooked lines in the air with his 
finger, outlining his maneuver. He later 
became my star pupil, because he had 
quick judgment and confidence, but I 
always buckled in tight when he took 
me up. 

Well, you can’t be bothered about 
barrel rolls yet; you’ve got to land some- 
how, now that you’re up. “In order to 
learn to fly, you must learn to land,” said 
| Pop Croft. “You can’t stay up in the air 
all the time.” 

A flyer’s best friend is his ability to get 
into a field and effect a safe landing. He 
may make all the mistakes and awkward 
maneuvers he wants to with two or three 
thousand feet between him and the ground; 
the air is soft and there is plenty of room 
aloft. But his relations with the ground 
| must be highly skillful and diplomatic. 
Ninety-nine in a hundred accidents hap- 
pen on terra firma. 


OU have sailed around for half an 

hour or so, learning to make turns 
after a fashion, and find your altitude is 
perhaps two thousand feet, according to 
your “altimeter” on the dash-board. Now 
go back to the airdrome—if you can find 
it. The top side of the old familiar scenes 
looks a bit strange. 

When you get oriented and find the 
field, look down and determine the wind 
direction by the wind cone or “sock” that 
floats from a pole or a building some- 
where near, or by the drift of any smoke 
you may see. Then maneuver to a posi- 
tion from which you can coast straight 
into the airdrome against the wind. You 
| will not be able to judge your gliding dis- 
| tance very well, but the field is large, we 
| hope. Look carefully to see that no other 
| planes are standing near where you expect 
' to land. None will be there, however, if 
it is generally known that a novice is out 
and due to return. 

If you crack up it may not kill you; 
don’t worry. The only way an airplane 
can fly with the power off is in a glide; in 
fact, it is now no more than a glider, and 


must get its forward speed by coasting. | 
If you pull up the nose now, you will stall | 


| your ship, and it will fall. Since you 
haven’t the “feel” of flying, you will have 
to judge your gliding angle by the horizon, 
which should now appear nearly up to the 
top wing, instead of at the nose. You can 
judge your speed by the sound of the wind 
in the wires; they should sing briskly but 
should not shriek. Pull the nose up or let 
it down accordingly. The tension on your 
controls will be less than it was under 
power, and more control will be necessary 
to produce the same effects. 

If you land successfully it will be luck 
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Great 
Cruises 


By WORLD’S GREATEST 
TRAVEL SYSTEM 


One management ship and shore 





Round the World 


EMPRESS OF AUSTRALIA, dream 
ship of cruises, practically all out- 
side rooms, sails from New York 
Dec. 2nd, for Fifth Annual Cruise 
‘round the wonder belt of the 
world—20 countries, 26 ports of 
call, Holy Land for Christmas. 





South America: Africa 


EMPRESS OF FRANCE, speed queen 
of cruisers, sails Jan.24,1928, from 
NewYork for the (ruise of (Contrasts 
—West Indies,So. America, Africa, 
Egypt—with optional tours to the 
Valley of Kings, Holy Land. Then 
Paris or London—16 countries, 20 
ports of call; spring stopover in 
Europe if desired. 





Mediterranean 


EMPRESS OF SCOTLAND, cruiseship 
magnificent, sails Feb.4 fromN.Y. 
to the cradle of civilization—13 
countries, 20 ports, spring stop- 
over in Europe if desired. 


Canadian Pacific 


Official representatives for North America 
of Indian State Railways 
675 Market St., San Francisco, Sutter 1585 
621 So. Grand, Los Angeles also Portland, 
Tacoma, Seattle 
Carry Canadian Pacific Express Travellers 
Cheques. Good the world over. 

















Rock-A-Bye High Chair 
‘ an No. 5. 

Makes any chair a high 
chair. Made of gray 
enameled steel, rubber 
covered. Seat is white 
washable duck. Folds to 
fit suit case. Fine for use 
in hotels, restaurants and 
homes. At dealers or by 
mail. Send for catalog of 
nursery accessories, 
PERFECTION MFG. CO., 
2703 N. Leffingwell Ave., 

St. Louis, Mo, 


Complete $250 
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or unusual instinct. Instructions do little 
or no good. Probably you can’t even 
judge your distance from the ground very 
accurately, but try to strz tighten out your 
glide ina long curve from a height ¢ of about 
fifty feet down to ten feet. As you lose 
forward speed, ease the stick back just 
enough to keep in the air but gradually 
settling. When flying speed is nearly lost, 
your tail-skid should “be down lower than 
your wheels, and all three should touch 
the ground at the same time—a “‘three- 
point” landing. Hold the machine in a 
straight course with the rudder until 1 
stops rolling. 

Now that you are down, it will be less 
disconcerting for you to know what dan- 
gers you were exposed to. As already 
pointed out, the plane might have taken 
you off by itself, even though you failed 
to keep it in a very straight course. From 
the ground up and thereafter, you were 
most certainly courting a broken neck. 
The problem of the three axes was a very 
real one, for in compensating stray motion 
on one of them, you were liable to irre- 
trievable loss of control on the other two. 
Like the uninitiated rider on a bucking 
horse, you didn’t know what your mount 
was likely to do until he had already done 
it. By over control to get out of an ab- 
normal position, you might have got into 

worse one and become helplessly dis- 
mayed and panic-stricken. A certain sick- 
ness of vertigo, dizziness, produced by the 
centrifugal and centripetal arcs of airplane 
flight, sometimes renders the tenderwing 
almost helpless until the ship resumes a 
straight course again. This handicap 
would unfortunately coincide with your 
worst mistakes. 


URTHERMORE, you were com-. 


pletely at the mercy of your engine; 
had it “cut out” at any time you would 
have landed into whatever was beneath 
ind in front of you, if indeed you were 
cool enough to execute a glide at all. In 
all probability, you would have become 
frantic and stalled your ship. 

Finally, your glide for a landing in the 
airdrome was highly improbable. It 1s 
something that cannot ordinarily be done 
at the first attempt. 

Now that your flight on paper has been 
completed, it will be well to let that do 
till you have had fifteen or twenty lessons 
with a good pilot. When our sky 1s 
speckled with all types and sizes of air- 
planes, as it soon will be, a new profession 
of flying instructors will give courses in 
aviation, leading to a pilot’s license which 
the law will require all persons to have 
before they go into the air. Or it may be 
that airplane sales agencies will offer 
courses in flying with new machines sold. 
Even after you have learned flying, do 
not go up in a new or home-made machine 
until it has been inspected by a competent 
engineer. 

But all of these difficulties disappear as 
skill in flying is acquired; a seasoned pilot 
is scarcely conscious of them. Neither do 
the dangers pointed out exist when the 
stick is in the hands of a practised and 
thoughtful flyer. An airplane at full fly- 
ing speed, either under power or with a 
dead motor, is as safe as a ship on the sea. 


— 
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Advertising pays you! 
ADVERTISING brings to millions, at reasonable prices, com- 
forts and conveniences which without advertising would be 
luxuries that only a few could enjoy. 

America is an advertising nation. That is one reason why 
the man with moderate means here enjoys more comforts 
than most wealthy men abroad. 


Because thousands on thousands of people ask for a certain 
article by the same name, which they have read in the same 
advertisements, it is possible for the advertiser to sell this 
item at a minimum of effort. 

It is therefore possible to manufacture and to distribute 
this product at a saving which you share with the advertiser. 

When you figure the number of these items in your daily 
life built by advertising, you can appreciate that advertising 
does pay you! 


Cw 


Advertisements enable you to buy 
better things at less cost 




































| REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service on Household Goods and Automobiles 
From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest oftice before 
shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
Seven South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
San Franciseo, Monadnock Bidg. Los Angeles, Van Nuys Bidg. 
Seattle, L. C. Smith Bldg. Philadetphia, Drexel Building 
Boston, Old South Building Cleveland, Hippodrome kidg. 
New York, Equitable Life Bidg. Cincinnati. Atlas Bank Bldg. 
St. Louis, 1300 N. Broadway Bufialo, Filicott Square 
Detroit, Transportation Bldg 


Our home-study meth od for ladies and 
men, taught by a reti nd manntactas 

Turn kitchen into ¢ ands Shop ara 
money from first day. Many wealthy 
started with ne pape Start g - 








Dent. P- §507, Washingt en. D.C. 
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Tucked away in the Attic--- 
Worthless Stocks--- 


YOU probably have some. Most Americans have at some time or 
another had visions of getting the pot of gold at the end of the rainbow 
for a song. 

And all they got was the song—of a glib stock salesman. 

COAST INVESTOR was created to combat this very thing. Every 
month our staff of experts answer hundreds of letters about different 
securities our subscribers may hold. 

These letters are published in the pages of COAST INVESTOR— 
together with keen, lively articles on the latest developments in the 
business world on the Pacific Coast. 

~You, too, can have the benefit of this FREE analytical service. Send 
us 10c in stamps (together with your questions) for the latest copy of 
COAST INVESTOR—or buy it at the nearest newsstand. 


Coast INVESTOR 


“The Largest and Leading Investment Magazine in the West” 


576 Sacramento Street San Francisco, Calif. 
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at the Sign 
of a Good Hotel 


Hotels in the 
United System 


The ROOSEVELT New York City 
The BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
Philadelphia 
The OLYMPIC Seattle, Wash. 
The BANCROFT — Worcester, Mass. 
The ROBERT TREAT Newark, N.J. 
The ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
Paterson, N. J. 
The STACY-TRENT Trenton, N. J. 
The PENN-HARRIS Harrisburg, Pa. 
The TEN EYCK Albany, N. Y. 
The UTICA Utica, N. Y. 
The ONONDAGA Syracuse, N. Y. 
The ROCHESTER Rochester, N. Y. 
The SENECA Rochester, N. Y. 
The NIAGARA Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
The LAWRENCE Erie, Pa. 
The PORTAGE Akron, Ohio 
The DURANT Flint, Michigan 
The PRESIDENT = Kansas City, Mo. 


IN CANADA 


The MOUNT ROYAL Montreal 
KING EDWARD HOTEL Toronto 
ROYAL CONNAUGHT = Hamilton 
The CLIFTON Niagara Falls 
The PRINCE EDWARD Windsor 
The ADMIRAL BEATTY 

Saint John, N. B. 


Affiliated with American Hotels 
Corporation, Also with leading hotel 
systems of Europe and the Orient. 
Complete foreign travel information at 
each hotel in United System. 


UNITED 
HOTELS 


COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
25 W. 4571 STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Speaking of Books 
(Continued from page 4) 


tials a letter from Benjamin Franklin. 
Within two years that immigrant was to 
be the moving spirit of the Revolution, 
the father, in more ways than one, of the 
United States of America. When every- 
one else shied away from mention of actual 
independence it was Paine who was not 
afraid to come out with the word. Later, 
when Washington’s army, ill fed and 
clothed was about to fail him, it was Paine 
who used all of his extraordinary power to 
sway public sentiment in a_ successful 
effort to bolster up the weakening morale 
of soldier and citizen alike. Enthusiast, 
logician and indefatigable worker for a 
cause in which he believed with all his 
heart and soul, Thomas Paine deserves 
full rank along with Washington, Jeffer- 
son, Adams, Morris, Hancock and the 
rest—and Miss Best makes you see that 
he does. 

Of Paine’s later life, his endeavor to for- 
ward the cause of democracy in France, 
of his theological arguments which won 
him the undeserved opprobrium which 
has blackened his memory, we have no 
room to say anything here. In any event, 
Miss Best is your most appropriate guide. 
Read her book, if only to discover for 
yourself what a fine thing a biographical 
study can be. And don’t be surprised— 
although this is a trifle early to be guessing 
—if “Thomas Paine” wins the Pulitzer 
award for the best American biography of 
1927. Frankly, we don’t see how any 
other book of its kind is going to overtop 
it, even with six more months to go. 


Mother India 


LTHOUGH we included Kather- 
ine Mayo’s “Mother India” 
(Harcourt Brace) in our brief reviews last 
month, we’re coming back to that book 
now in order to be able to discuss it more 
fully. Miss Mayo’s inquiry into India’s 
difficulties is so thorough, her conclusions 
so sti urtling—not to say sensational, that 
the book is bound to be widely read. 
Moreover, it will probably provoke bitter 
controversy just as her “Isles of Fear” 
some years ago aroused a great deal of 
feeling in the matter of the Philippines. 
And where there is to be controversy, 
there the intelligent man or woman wants 
to be informed. 

There is no question about the informa- 
tive quality of “Mother India.” Informa- 
tion is the best thing that the author gets 
—and dispenses. She went to get facts. 
“What does the average American actu- 
ally know about India! ?” asks Miss Mayo, 
and continues, “That Mr. Ghandi lives 
there; also tigers. His further ideas, if 
such he has, resolve themselves into more 
or less hazy notions . . absorbed from 
professional propagandists out of one 
camp or another; from religious or mys- 
tical sources; or from tales, travel-books, 
novels and verses having India as their 


status that sent me to India, to see what a 
volunteer, unsubsidized, un-committed 
and unattached, could observe of common 
things in daily life.” 

So Miss Mayo went to India to do her 
bit toward changing what was to her .an 
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Remember Floradora”’? 


Shanley’s Restaurant—“The Merry 
Widow”—“Twenty-three, Skiddoo!” 
—champagne— bustles and balloon 
sleeves - “Mlle. Modiste”—‘‘The Red 
Mill”... ? They come to life again, 
the passing fancies that held sway in 
the Gay Nineties and the Naughty 
Hundreds, in the swift progress of 
Zelda Marsh’s story. Here is the 
glamour of the stage—and the heart- 
breaks. Zelda with her flaming, un- 
forgettable beauty, is the eternal 
symbol of woman’s soul in travail, 

told in terms of grease-paint, of acety- 
lene flares and hoarse-lunged barkers. 


ZELDA 
MALRSH 


CHARLES G. NORRIS 
Author of Brass, Bread, Salt, Pig Iron 
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CAMERA CRAFT 


For Picture Lovers 
20 Cents per Copy $2.00 per Year 


Or send $3.75 for a year of both Camera Craft 
and Sunset Magazine. Address CAMERA CRAFT. 
703 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCiSCO, ;CALIF. 
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unsatisfactory status insofar as general 
knowledge of India was concerned. 
What she found is retailed in this book 
with extraordinary meticulousness. All of 
it brings her to one conclusion, that “the 
whole pyramid of the Indian’s woes rests 
on a rock-bottom physical base. This 
basis is simply his manner of getting into 
the world and his sex life thenc ceforward.” 
Child marriage is, of course, the pill which 
Miss Mayo can’t swallow. She devotes 
two of the five sections of her book entirely 
to this tenet of Indian belief. These 
chapters and a further chapter or two 
devoted to the ghaods obstetrical notions 
which prevail, constitute, without doubt, 
the most depressing reading matter that 
we have ever laid eyes on. The conditions 
are alm: ost unbelievable. And Miss 
M; 1yo’s conclusion, “. . . need you, while 
this remains unchanged, seek for other 
reasons why (India) is poor and sick and 


dying?” seems entirely valid. 
In subsequent chapters the author 
touches upon “‘illiteracy,—g2%, by the 


way—upon the caste system and other 
factors, economic and social, which con- 
tribute to the moral, physical and spiritual 
delinquency of Mother India. Her ob- 
servations are amazingly detailed; we 
know of no other reporter so able except- 
ing, perhaps, Upton Sinclair, and the 
latter isn’t to be trusted when it comes to 
drawing conclusions. But always she 
comes back again to the appalling status 
of India from the physical point of view— 
that status which has condemned so large 

a proportion of her populati: on, as she puts 
it, to a condition of “sub-humanity.” In 
that physical status, for which child mar- 
riage and unutterable sanitary conditions 
are chiefly to blame, she finds cause for 
practically all that is the matter with 
India. And on her unimpeachable dem- 
onstration of the actuality of that status 
as she describes it, she rests her case. 

The one question which may arise in 
the reader’s mind is this: Why is it neces- 
sary that we should know these things? 
We’re remote from India; in what way 
can her condition affect us? 

The author answers that query satis- 
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Street,”’ she says, “may care little enough 
about the ancestry of Peter Jones and still 
less about his religion, his philosophy. . . . 
But if Peter cultivates habits of living and 


ways of thinking that make him a physical | 


menace. .. . to all the rest of the block, 
then practical John will want details.” 

Miss Mayo ts convinced that India, un- 
changed, is a very definite menace to the 
rest of the world and hence that her affairs 
are the world’s concern. She brings evi- 
dence to bear by her quotation from an 
internationally known expert in sanita- 
tion who says: “When India’s real con- 
dition becomes known, all the civilized 
countries of the world will turn to the 
League of Nations and demand protection 
against her.” 

The world is no longer as large as it was. 
That’s a bromide, to be sure, but it’s also 
an answer to the questioning reader who 
wonders why we should bother our heads 
about India. There’s no one, anywhere, 
who won’t do well to read Miss Mayo’s 
clear exposition of what’s what in India. 
Shocks are good for all of us and we'll 
guarantee you the shock of your life in 
this book. But the author, after all, isn’t 
setting out to write a shocker. If this 
downright, face-the-facts revelation of 
hers brings about a change in Indian 
affairs it will have done its job. Change, 
in matters of this sort, is brought about by 
pressure of opinion more than anything 
else. And we challenge you to read 
“Mother India” without becoming thor- 
oughly committed to Miss Mayo’s point 
of view. 


Men of Little Faith 


VEN a casual acquaintance with 

the magazines and the books of 
the past two or three years is enough to 
make it clear that there is more than a lit- 
tle doubt in the minds of contemporary 
writers about the good health of the Pro- 
testant churches in America. Writers are 
supposed, at least, to reflect and to a cer- 
tain degree interpret the public point of 
view and therefore it is probably reason- 
able to assume that the same doubt exists 
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factorily. “John Smith of 32 Main inthe mind of the average man. 
Recent Books in Brief Review 
Fiction Crimsoned Millions. By John Wil- 
z pects ‘0, loughby. (Clode, $2.00) 
Brother Saul. By Donn Byrne. (Cen- Another murder-mystery tale. 


tury, $2.50) 

A fictionization of Saul of Tarsus, first 
in the terrible service of the Sanhedrim 
and later Paul, the bearer of a Message 
and right arm of the Nazarenes. This is 

a magnificent picture of an empire and a 
man, of Rome in the days of its lusty 
youth and of a prophet who fought the 
good fight. 


Mr. Paname. 
(Doran, $2.00) 
A fantasy of Paris by a man who knows 
and loves that city. Light, amusing— 
incredible but what of it? 

Gideon. By Inez 

(Harper, $2.00) 

A story of a boy’s relation to two 
women, his mother and _ his father’s 
second wife, written with extreme jour- 
nalistic facility which somehow makes 
merely a good novel out of what might 
have been a great novel. 


By Sisley Huddleston. 


Haynes Irwin. 





Miscellaneous 


The Empress Might-Have-Been. By 
Octave Aubry. (Harper, $2.50) 

The story of Marie Valevska, the 
young Polish Countess who won the 
heart of Napoleon. M. Aubry’s account 
is precisely the blend of history and 
imagination—not fiction you ‘ll notice— 
which is best calculated to translate 
the reader into the spirit of the time of 
which it is written. This is better than 
most out-and-out fiction, a moving story 
told with sympathy and written (and 
translated) with charm. 

Famous Poison Mysteries. By Ed- 
ward H. Smith. (Dial Press, $2.00) 

The stories of some of the best-known 
poisoning cases in the annals of crime. 
Fascinating reading, all the more grue- 
some because Mr. Smith deals not in 
fiction but in fact. 

















YouandDickensin 
London together 


VISIT London with Dickens, to 
breathe the same air and walk the 
streets and nameless alleys he loved 
so well—that would be a thrilling 
adventure! He would introduce you to 
the sly Fagin, Pickwick the lovable, 
Copperfield, Little Dorrit, Nicholas 
Nickelby, and Oliver who, like all small 
boys, wanted “some more”. These and 
countless other friendly and interesting 
personalities are waiting to greet you 
and entertain you when youand Dickens 
visit London together. 
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You will get a decided thrill when you 
buy your first beautiful New Century 
book. A thrill that will multiply as 
you choose your favorite books—one 
by one from the 165 titles, the great 
novels, famous plays, inspiring essays, 
and poetry, of the world’s greatest 
writers. Printed from clear type, India 
paper, so compact that an 800-page 
book will fit easily in your pocket — 
and bound in full genuine leather, 
tastefully decorated in gold—only $2.50 
a volume. Just charming books to 
handle and to read. 


You'll find your favorite author in 


NELSON 
NEW CENTURY 
LIBRARY 





Nelson’s entire New Century Library takes this much 
less space than the same number of standard sized books 


$2.50 only for each volume at the better bookstores. 








THOMAS NELSON & SONS, NEW YORK °; 
Please send me complete list of the Nelson 

New Century Library and ““The Reading Year,”’ 

printed on the famous Nelson India Paper. 
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Addison Mizner 
Rediscovers 
Monterey 


“ _. Having roamed the world over for 
many years and not having seen California 
for twenty-one of these years, I was 
astounded by its beauty. . . . One sobs of 
Sorrento and Paormina or the French 
Riviera and they are all as nothing when 
one sees the cliffs... the mountains. . .and 
the cypress of the Monterey coast line.” 


Thus the much-travelled come at last to 
Monterey . . . and they find here a regal 
setting for their home, as it is now the set- 
ting for the homes of an increasing number 
of the leaders in the worlds of business, 
art, sports and society. 


It is not only that Monterey is lavish in 
scenic beauty, in color, romance, and cli- 
matic loveliness, but here on Hotel Del 
Monte’s great domain is one of the World's 
Sports Headquarters. 


Are you a golf enthusiast—here are 
three Championship courses; do you ride— 
here are bridle trails a-plenty ;do youmotor, 
play tennis, fish or hunt—here are facilities 
for every form of outdoor sport. If you live 
here, these are at your very doors. 


At Pebble Beach, at Pacific Grove, or at 
Carmel Highlands, always amid beauty 
and companioned by distinguished homes, 
is place for your home. The coupon is for 
your convenience in writing for further 
information. 


Del Monte Properties 
Company 


Edward & Wildey Building 

Los Angeles, California 
275 Park Avenue 
New York City 


Hotel Del Monte 
Del Monte, California 


Crocker Building 
San Francisco, California 


Det Monte Properties COMPANY 
Gentlemen : 

Please send me further information about 
the Monterey Peninsula. 
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So far no one has come forward with an 
adequate cure, or even a tonic. Perhaps 
no one will; the remedy may lie within the 
churches and it may be that they will have 
to discover for themselves the formula for 
the needed prescription. At all events no 
one has yet gone farther in fiction, that is 
to say—than to acknowledge the situation 
and then sit back and indulge in the good 
old-fashioned sport of viewing with alarm. 
Sinclair Lewis on the principle of cherchez 
homme, which worked so well in his in- 
vestigation into business and into medi- 


cine, blames everything on the type of | 


man occupying the pulpit. “Elmer Gan- 
try” is his horrible example, a plausible 
one, too, despite exaggeration, for the 
same reason that a caricature is often a 
better likeness than a photograph. And 
now Reginald Wright Kauffman goes at 
the problem with his new book “A Man of 
Little Faith,” (Penn Pub. Co.). 

Mr. Kauffman’s diagnosis is not quite 
so simple. It is evident that he also po 
something wrong with the men on the job; 
there’s more than one blood-brother to 
Elmer in the book. But it is also clear 
that he doesn’t believe that the entire 
fault lies with the immediate protagonists 
of the faith or faiths. His Toke Felton is 
no Gantry but a sincere minister of the 
Gospel, doing his best to find a straight 
path through the difficulties which beset 
and perplex him. That Felton takes fin- 
ally, the easiest way, buries his doubts 
and marries a rich woman, politically 
strong enough in the Church to make him 
a Bishop, doesn’t mean that Mr. Kauff- 
man blames the weaknesses of the churches 
entirely upon the men who represent 
them—or even for the most part upon the 
ministers as Lewis does. Felton is not the 
out-and-out scoundrel that Elmer Gantry 
proved himself. He is simply an average 
human with the average human’s failings 
and he submits to a state of affairs for 
which he can find no remedy. 


HAT is Mr. Kauffman’s answer, 

then? Well, he doesn’t give you 
any definite answer. Evidently it was not 
his purpose to draw diagrams. Neverthe- 
less, in spite of his quotation on the title 
page, “But the laborers are few,” it is fairly 
clear that he believes the many failures of 
the Protestant denominations to be due as 
much to their inherent weaknesses as to 
those of their representatives, and it is in 
this particularthat his presentation differs 
from that of Sinclair Lewis. What those 
weaknesses are he doesn’t pretend to say. 
Doubtless he finds contributory causes in 
the tendency among Protestant denomi- 
nations to base faith too largely upon this 
or that article of dogma—no new conclu- 
sion, of course, but likely enough a valid 
one. By and large, however, he leaves it 
to his readers to answer the questions that 
he puts. And it is precisely because he 
does this that his book is a better book 
than “Elmer Gantry.” 

We have not space to discuss “A Man 
of Little Faith” at greater length, but we 
should like to suggest, if we may, that you 
read the book and see whether you cannot 
find your own answer, assuming that you 
agree to the proposition (a fairly obvious 
one it seems to us), that the Protestant 
churches in America face a very grave 
problem and one that requires some sort 
of intelligent solution—soon. 
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THE YEAR ROUND RESORT 


Qmericos most. 
spectacular 


MOUNTAIN TROLLEY 
TRIP 
~ its splendor will 
linger long 1m 
your memory 


Mt.Lowe Tavern» 


AND COTTAGES — 


HOURS FROM 
LOS ANGELES 


Write for Illustrated. 


folders 





~ PACIFIC 
ELECTRIC RY. 


O.A.SMITH, Passenger Traffic Manager 
LOS ANGELES 


Classified Advertising 


PATENTS 











Patents—Write for our guide book, ‘‘How To 
Obtain A Patent” and Record of Invention Blank 


| sent free. Send model or sketch of inventions for our 





Inspection and Instructions Free. Terms Reason- 
able. Victor J. Evans Co. 1010 Hobart Bldg., San 
Francisco. Main Offices. 751 9th, Washington, D. C. 





Patents. Send for Free Booklet. Highest 
references. Best results. Promptness assured. 
Send model or drawing for examination and advice. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Attorney, 724 Ninth 
St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 





HELP WANTED 


Agents—New plan, makes it easy to earn $50.00 
to $100.00 weekly, selling shirts direct to wearer. 
No capital or experience needed. Represent a real 
manufacturer. Write now for FREE SAMPLES. 
Madison Company, 564 Broadway, New York. 


Earn $25 weekly, spare time, writing for 
newspapers, magazines. Experience unnecessary. 
Details and copyright book FREE. Press Syndi- 
cate, 1255, St. Louis, Mo. 











LITERARY CRITIC 


Well-known author (recommended. y editors) 
offers Criticism, Sales Service (Stories,’hotoplays, 
Novels, etc.) to new and established riters. Also 
Collaborations. Laurence D’Orsay, P. O. Box 
2602-C, San Francisco. 
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MISCELLANEOUs 


Guaranteed Hemstitching an Picoting At- 
tachment. Fits any sewing macbre. 60c. pre 2paid 
or C. O. D. Circulars free. LaPSh Hemstixtching 
Co., Dept. 43, Sedalia, Mo. 
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without 
a sputter 
or a knock! 


NION-ETHYL 

actually brings 
added power to your 
motor through the in- 
creased compression 
caused by carbon. 











Carbon, therefore, 
is now an advantage, 
not a fault. 


Ten gallons and 
your favorite hill will 
convince you. 


Make the test today! f 


“The Super Motor Fuel 
UNION OIL COMPANY 
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Old Dutch assures 


the main object of Housecleaning 


Old Dutch Cleanser takes the hard work out of house- 
cleaning. It safeguards the home with that most important 
hygienic protection— Healthful Cleanliness. 


Old Dutch does all of this because of its wonderful effi- 
ciency and thoroughness. It assures wholesome, hygienic 
cleanliness by removing unhealthful and often dangerous 
invisible impurities. 


Old Dutch doesn’t scratch. It is distinctive in quality and 
character. The microscope reveals its particles flaky and flat- 
shaped. Like thousands of tiny erasers they remove all un- 
cleanliness without scratching. This is another Old Dutch 
safeguard because scratches are catchalls for dirt and im- 
purities and scratched surfaces are harder to keep clean. 


Old Dutch is ideal for cleaning porcelain and enamel, 
tile, painted woodwork, floors, windows, aluminum and 
glassware, etc.—protects the surface and assures its longer 


life. . 
“a Chases Dirt— Protects the home 
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